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f | INTRODUCTION 


I. It was not till the traditional view of the world and the The cos- 
mological 


customary rules of life had broken down, that the Greeks ¢haracter 
“began to feel the needs which philosophies of nature and ye 

of conduct seek to satisfy. Nor were those needs felt philo- 

all at once. The ancestral maxims of conduct were not ike: 

seriously questioned till the old view of nature had passed 

away ; and, for this reason, the earliest philosophers busied 

themselves mainly with speculations about the world 

around them. In due season, Logic was called into being 

to meet a fresh want. The pursuit of cosmological inquiry , 

had brought to light a wide divergence between science and. 

common sense, which was itself a problem that demanded~ 

solution, and moreover constrained philosophers to study 

the means of defending their paradoxes against the pre- 

judices of the unscientific. Later still, the prevailing 

interest in logical matters raised the question of the origin 

and validity of knowledge; while, about the same time, 

the break-down of traditional morality gave rise to Ethics. 

The period which precedes the rise of Logic and Ethics has 

thus a distinctive character of its own, and may fitly be 

treated apart.1 


1 It will be observed that Demokritos falls outside the period thus 
defined. The common practice of treating this younger contemporary of 
Sokrates along with the ‘‘ Pre-Socratics ’’ obscures the historical develop- 
ment altogether. Demokritos comes after Protagoras, and he has to face 
the problems of knowledge and conduct far more seriously than his pre- 
decessors had done (see Brochard, ‘‘ Protagoras et Démocrite,’”’ Arch. ii. 
p. 368). 
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AI, It mzust,..however, -be remembered that the world 


The 
t diti | Pemba SO en bare Se he Shy . { 
view of. Was ‘alteady ‘very‘old:when science and philosophy began. 


the world. Tn particular, the Aegean Sea had been the seat of a high 


ag 


a 


civilisation from the Neolithic age onwards, a civilisation 
as ancient as that of Egypt or of Babylon, and superior to 
either in most things that matter. It is becoming clearer 
every day that the Greek civilisation of later days was 
mainly the revival and continuation of this, though it no 


doubt received certain new and important elements from > 


the less civilised northern peoples who for a time arrested 
its development. The original Mediterranean population 
must have far outnumbered the intruders, and must have 
assimilated and absorbed them in a few generations, except 
in a state like Sparta, which deliberately set itself to resist 
the process. At any rate, it is to thi aides race we owe 
Greek Art and Greek Science.1 \Itis a remarkable fact 


1 See Sir Arthur Evans, ‘“ The Minoan and Mycenean Element in 
Hellenic Life’’ (J.H.S. xxxii. 277 sqq.), where it is contended (p. 278) 
that “‘ The people whom we discern in the new dawn are not the pale- 
skinned northerners—the ‘ yellow-haired Achaeans’ and the rest—but 
essentially the dark-haired, brown-complexioned race . . . of whom we 
find the earlier portraiture in the Minoan and Mycenean wall-paintings.”’ 
But, if the Greeks of historical times were the same people as the 
““ Minoans,”’ why should Sir Arthur Evans hesitate to call the ‘“‘ Minoans ”’ 
Greeks ? The Achaians and Dorians have no special claim to the name ; 
for the Graes.of Boiotia, who brought it to Cumae, were of the older race. 


- I can attach no intelligible meaning either to the term “ pre-Hellenic.”’ 


If it means that the Aegean race was there before the somewhat un- 
important Achaian tribe which accidentally gave its name later to the 
whole nation, that is true, but irrelevant. If, on the other hand, it implies 
that there was a real change in the population of the Aegean at any time 
since the end of the Neolithic age, that is untrue, as Sir Arthur Evans 
himself maintains. If it means (as it probably does) that the Greek 
language was introduced into the Aegean by the northerners, there is no 
evidence of that, and it is contrary to analogy. The Greek language, 
as we know it, is in its vocabulary a mixed speech, like our own, but its 
essential structure is far liker that of the Indo-Iranian languages than that 
of any northern branch of Indo-European speech. For instance, the 
augment is common and peculiar to Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Greek. 


and satem languages is wholly misleading and based on a secondary 
phenomenon, as is shown by the fact that the Romance languages have 
become satem languages in historical times. It would be more to the 
point to note that Greek, like Old Indian and Old Persian, represents the 


. The Greek language cannot have differed very much from the Persian » 
in the.second millennium B.c. The popular distinction between centum 
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that every one of the men Wiss work we are about to 
study was an Ionian, except) ‘Empedokles of Akragas, sudan 
{eis exception is perhaps more apparent than real. Akragas 

was founded from the Rhodian colony of Gela, its otkuorys—~ 
was himself a Rhodian, and Rhodes, though officially 
Dorian, had been a centre of the early Aegean civilisation. 

‘We may fairly assume that the emigrants belonged mainly 

to the older population rather than to the new Dorian 
aristocracy. Pythagoras founded his society in the Achaian 

city of , Kroton, but he himself was an Ionian from a: 
Samos. _ 

This being so, we must be prepared to find that the 
Greeks of historical times who first tried to understand the 
world were not at all in the position of men setting out on 
a hitherto untrodden path. The remains of Aegean art 
prove that there must have been a tolerably consistent 
view of the world in existence already, though we cannot 
hope to recover it in detail till the records are deciphered. 
It he ceremony represented on the sarcophagus of Hagia 





™ 


Triada implies some quite definite view as to the state of 
‘the dead, and we may be sure that the Aegean people were 
as capable of developing theological speculation as were 
the Egyptians and Babylonians. We shall expect to find 
traces of this in later days, and it may be said at once that . 
things like the fragments of Pherekydes of Syros are in- 
explicable except as survivals of some_such speculation. 
There is no ground for supposing that this was borrowed 
from Egypt, though no doubt these early civilisations all 
influenced one another. The Egyptians may have borrowed 
from Crete as readily as the Cretans from Egypt, and there 
was a seed of life in the sea civilisation which was somehow 
lacking in that of the great rivers. 

: On the other hand, it is clear that the northern invaders 
must have assisted the free development of the Greek 





sonant # in the word for ‘‘hundred’”’ (éxarév=Satam, satem) by a, and to 
classify it with them as a satem language on that ground. 
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genius by breaking up the powerful monarchies of earlier 
days and, above all, by checking the growth of a super- 
stition like that which ultimately stifled Egypt and Babylon. 
That there was once a real danger of this is suggested by 
certain features in the Aegean remains. On the other hand, 
jAthe worship of Apollo seems to have been brought from 
' the North by the Achaians,! and indeed what has been called 
the Olympian religion was, so far as we can see, derived | 
mainly from that source. Still, the artistic form it assumed 
. bears the stamp of the Mediterranean peoples, and it was 
chiefly in that form it appealed to them. It could not 
become oppressive to them as the old Aegean religion | 
might very possibly have done. It was probably due to 
the Achaians that the Greeks never had a priestly class, 
and that may well have had something to do with the rise 
of free science among them. 

1. Homer. III. We see the working of these influences clearly in 
Homer. Though he doubtless belonged to the older race 
himself and used its language,’ it is for the courts of Achaian 
princes he sings, and the gods and heroes he celebrates are 
mostly Achaian.* That is why we find so few traces of the | 
traditional view of the world in the epic. The gods have 
become frankly human, and everything primitive is kept 
out of sight. There are, of course, vestiges of the early 





1 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. iv. pp. 98 sqq. 

2 This is surely a simpler hypothesis than that of Sir Arthur Evans, 
who postulates (Joc. cit. p. 288) ‘‘ an earlier Minoan epic taken over into 
Greek.’”’ The epic dialect has most points of contact with Arcadian 
and Cypriote, and it is wholly improbable that the Arcadians came 
from the North. There are sufficient parallels for the prowess of the 
conqueror being celebrated by a bard of the conquered race (Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece, vol. i. p. 664). Does this explain the name “Oympos, 
*‘ hostage ”’ ? 

3 Professor Ridgeway (Early Age of Greece, i. p. 674) points out that the 
specifically Achaian names, such as Achilles, Odysseus, Aiakos, Aias, Laertes 
and Peleus, cannot be explained from the Greek language, while the 
names of the older race, such as Herakles, Erichthonios, Erysichthon, etc., 
can. No doubt Agamemnon and Menelaos have Greek names, but that 
is because Atreus owed his kingship to the marriage of Pelops with a 
princess of the older race. It is an instance of the process of assimilation 
which was going on everywhere. 
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beliefs and practices, but they are exceptional.1 It has 
\often been noted that Homer never speaks of the primitive 
ustom of purification for homicide. The dead heroes are 


———— 


ure, the ghost of Patroklos, in close connexion with the 
solitary instance of human sacrifice in Homer. There is 
halso the Nekyia in the Eleventh Book of the Odyssey.? 
Such things, however, are rare, and we may fairly infer that, 
at least in a certain society, that of the Achaian princes for 
whom Homer sang, the traditional view of the world was 
already discredited at a comparatively early date,? though 
it naturally emerges here and there. 


IV. When we come to Hesiod, we seem to be in another 


world. We hear stories of the gods which are not only 
irrational but repulsive, and these are told quite seriously. 
Hesiod makes the Muses say: ‘“‘ We know how to tell many 
false things that are like the truth ; but we know too, when 
we will, to utter what is true.’’* This means that he was 
conscious of the difference between the Homeric spirit and 
his own. The old light-heartedness is gone, and it is 
important to tell the truth about the gods. Hesiod knows, 
too, that he belongs to a later and a sadder time than 
Homer. In describing the Ages of the World, he inserts a 
fifth age between those of Bronze and Iron. That is the 
Age of the Heroes, the age Homer sang of. It was better 
than the Bronze Age which came before it, and far better 
than that which followed it, the Age of Iron, in which Hesiod 

1 There are traces of cosmogonical ideas in the Avds drdrn (Il. xiv.). 

2 Od. xi. has been referred to a late date because it is supposed to 
contain Orphic ideas. In the light of our present knowledge, such a 
hypothesis is quite unnecessary. The ideas in question are primitive, 
and were probably generally accepted in the Aegean. Orphicism was 
essentially a revival of primitive beliefs. 

* On all this, see especially Rohde, Psyche*, i. pp. 37 sqq. (= Ps. 


PP. 34 $9q.). 
4 Hes. Theog. 27 (the words are borrowed from Od. xix. 203). The 
Muses are the same as those who inspired Homer, which means that Hesiod 


wrote in hexameters and used the Epic dialect. 


/burned, not buried, as the kings of the older race were. 
Nic play hardly any part. In the Iliad we have, to be 


2. Hesiod. 


dooms.’ The romance and splendour of the Achaian 
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lives.1 He also feels that he is singing ee another aiss| 
It is to shepherds and husbandmen of the older race he) 
addresses himself, and the Achaian princes for whom cen 
sang have become remote persons who give “ crooke 
















Middle Ages meant nothing to the common people. The: 
primitive view of the world had never really died out amon 
them ; so it was natural for their first spokesman to assumé: 
it in his poems. That is why we find in Hesiod these old 
savage tales, which Homer disdained. 
- Yet it would be wrong to see in the Theogony a mere 


§ revival of the old superstition. Hesiod could not help being 


‘affected by the new spirit, and he became a pioneer in spite 
of himself. The rudiments of what grew into Ionic science 
and history are to be found in his poems, and he really did 


more than any one to hasten that decay of the old ideas 


which he was seeking to arrest.“ The Theogony is an attempt 
to reduce all the stories about the gods into a single system, 
and system is fatal to so wayward a thing as mythology. 
Moreover, though the spirit in which Hesiod treats his theme 
is that of the older race, the gods of whom he sings are for 
the most part those of the Achaians. This introduces an 
element of contradiction into the system from first to last. 
Herodotos tells us that it was Homer and Hesiod who made 
a theogony for the Hellenes, who gave the gods their names, 
and distributed among them their offices and arts,? and it 
is perfectly true. The Olympian pantheon took the place 
of the older gods in men’s minds, and this was quite as 
much the doing of Hesiod as of Homer. The ordinary man 
would hardly recognise his gods in the humanised figures, 
detached from all local associations, which poetry had 
substituted for the older objects of worship. Such gods 
were incapable of satisfying the needs of the people, and — 


1 There is great historical insight here. It was Hesiod, not our 


| modern historians, who first pointed out that the ‘“‘ Greek Middle Ages ”’ 


were a break in the normal development. 
2 Herod. ii. 53. 
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. Nor is it only in this way that Hesiod shows himself Cosmo- 
child of his time. His Theogony is at the same time a *” 
mogony, though it would seem that here he was following 
the older tradition rather than working out a thought of his 
own. At any rate, he only mentions the two great cosmo- 
gonical figures, Chaos and Eros, and does not really bring 
them into connexion with his system. They seem to belong, 
in fact, to an older stratum of speculation. The conception 
of Chaos represents a distinct effort to picture the beginning 
of things. It is not a formless mixture, but rather, as its 
etymology indicates, the yawning gulf or gap where nothing 
is as yet.1 We may be sure that this is not primitive. 
Primitive man does not feel called on to form an idea of 
the very beginning of all things ; he takes for granted that 
there was something to begin with. The other figure, that 
of Eros, was doubtless intended to explain the impulse to_ 
production which gave rise to the whole process. These are 
clearly speculative ideas, but in Hesiod they are blurred and 
confused. 

We have records of great activity in the production of 
cosmogonies during the whole of the sixth century B.c., 
and we know something of the systems of Epimenides, 

(Seppe Mad there were suewaunuscr tae 
this kind even before Hesiod, We need have no hesitation 
_ in believing that the earliest Orphic cosmogony goes back 
to that century too.* The feature common to all these 
systems is the attempt to get behind the Gap, and to put 
Kronos or Zeus in the first place. That is what Aristotle 
as in view when he distinguishes the ‘“‘ theologians ”’ from 


1 The word xdos certainly means the “ gape”’ or “ yawn,’’ the xdoya 
mehwprov Of the Rhapsodic Theogony (fr. 52). Grimm compared it with 
the Scandinavian Ginnunga-Gap. 

2 For the remains of Pherekydes, see Diels, Vorsokratiker, 71 B, and 
the interesting account in Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. pp. 85 sqq. 

3 This was the view of Lobeck with regard to the so-called “‘ Rhapsodic 
Theogony ”’ described by Damaskios. 
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those who were half theologians and half philosophers, and 
who put what was best in the beginning.! / It is obvious, 
however, that this process is the very reverse of scientific, 
and might be carried on indefinitely ; so we have nothing 
to do with the cosmogonists in our present inquiry, except 
so far as they can be shown to have influenced the course of 
_ more sober investigations. 
chen VI. The Ionians, as we can see from their literature, 
Skea were deeply impressed by the transitoriness of things.~ 
ene is, in fact, a fundamental pessimism in their outlook 
' on life, such as is natural to an over-civilised age with 
no very definite religious convictions. We find Mimnermos 
of Kolophon \preoccupied with the sadness of the ‘somiing 
of old age, while at a later date the lament of Simonides, 
. that the generations of men fall like the leaves of the forest, 
‘touches a chord that Homer had already struck.2., Now 
this sentiment always finds its best illustrations in the 
changes of the seasons, and the cycle of growth and decay 
is a far more striking phenomenon in Aegean lands than in 
the North, and takes still more clearly the form of a war 
of opposites, hot and cold, wet and dry. It is, accordingly, 
from that point of view the early cosmologists regard the 
world. The opposition of day and night, summer and 
/winter, with their suggestive parallelism in sleep and 
waking, birth and death, are the outstanding features of 
the world as they saw it.® 
The changes of the seasons are plainly brought about 
by the encroachments of one pair of opposites, the cold and 
the wet, on the other pair, the hot and the dry, which in 


1 Arist. Met. N, 4. 1091 b 8. 

* See Butcher, ‘‘ The Melancholy of the Greeks,” in Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius, pp. 130 sqq. 

® This is well brought out by Prof. J. L. Myres in a paper entitled 
“The Background of Greek Science”’ (University of Chicago Chronicle, 
vol. xvi. No. 4). There is no need to derive the doctrine of the “ opposites ”’ 
from a “‘ religious representation ”’ as Mr. Cornford does in the first chapter 
of From Religion to Philosophy. In Greece these force themselves upon 
our attention quite apart from anything of the sort. Of course they are 
also important in agrarian magic for practical reasons. _ 
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their turn encroach on the other pair. This process was 
naturally described in terms borrowed from human society ; 
for in early days the regularity and constancy of human . 
life was far more clearly realised than the uniformity of | 
nature. Man lived in a charmed circle of social law and 
custom, but the world around him at first seemed lawless. 
That is why the encroachment of one opposite on another 
was spoken of as injustice (aévcia) and the due observ- 
ance of a balance between them as justice (éé«n). The 

’ later word xécyos is based on this notion too. It meant 
originally the discipline of an army, and next the ordered 
constitution of a state. 3 

That, however, was not enough. The earliest cosmo- 
logists could find no satisfaction in the view of the world » 
as a perpetual contest between opposites. They felt that 
these must somehow have a common ground, from which 
they had issued and to which they must return once more. 
They were in search of something more primary than the 
opposites, something which persisted through all change, »— 
and ceased to exist in one form only to reappear in another. 
That this was really the spirit in which they entered on their 
quest is shown by the fact that they spoke of this something ' 
as “ ageless ” and “ deathless.””1 If, as is sometimes held, 
their real interest had been in the process of growth and 
becoming, they would hardly have applied epithets so 
charged with poetical emotion and association to what is 
alone permanent in a world of change and decay. That 
is the true meaning of Ionian “‘ Monism.” 2 

2 Ar. Phys. T, 4. 203 b 14 dOdvarov yap Kal dvwdeOpor (SC. 7d Grreipov), ds 
gnow "Avatiwavdpos Kal of mdeloro Tov pvowddywv, Hipp. Ref. i. 6, I piow 
Twa TOO darelpov . . . Tavrny 8 dld.ov elva kal dyijpw. The epithets come from 
the Epic, where d@dvaros xal dyjpws is a standing phrase to mark the 
difference between gods and men. 

2 As it has been suggested that the Monism ascribed by later writers 
to the early cosmologists is only based on Aristotle’s distinction between 
those who postulated one dpx/ and those who postulated more than one 
(Phys. A, 2. 184 b 15 sqq.), and-is not therefore strictly historical, it will 


be well to quote a pre-Aristotelian testimony for it. In the Hippokratean 
Tlept gvovos dvOpwrov (Littré, vi. 32) we read gagt re yap & ri elvar bri tort, 
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gio. — VII. Now, Ionian science was introduced into Athens — 
by Anaxagoras about the time Euripides was born, and 
\there are sufficient traces of its influence on him.! It is, 
therefore, significant that, in a fragment which portrays 
the blessedness of a life devoted to scientific research 
(‘oropia),* he uses the very epithets “‘ ageless and deathless ”’ 
which Anaximander had applied to the one primary sub- 
stance, and that he associates them with the term ¢vovs. 
The passage is so important for our present purpose that 
I quote it in full : 
OABios boTis THs toTopias 
exe pdOnow, pate modutov 
ert THporbvas pnt eis GOLKOUS 
TPAEELS OPLOV, 
aXN dbavarov Kafopdv pioews — 
kécpov ayihpw, tis Te CWWETTH 
Kal Orn Kal Omws* 
tois Tovovtous ovderoT ait pov 
epywv pedernpa. mpooifer® 


This fragment is clear evidence that, in the fifth century B.C., 
. the name ¢vous was given to the everlasting something of 
“Which the world was made. That is quite in accordance 
with the history of the word, so far as we can make it out. 
Its original meaning appears to be the “ stuff” of which 





kal rovr’ elvat 70 év Kal 7d may, kara dé Ta dvduara ovK dpuoroyéover* Aéyer 5 abrav 
o pv tis Pdoxwy dépa elvat Tooro 7d év Kal Td way, 6 dé THp, 6 5é Vdwp, 6 de yhv, Kal 
émidéyet Exacros TH éwurod Adyw papTipid Te Kal TeKuhpia, & ye Eorw ode. 

1 See below, § 123. 

* Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 96 a 7 ratrns rijs coplas Hv 5h Kadodor repl dicews 
isroplav. This is the oldest and most trustworthy statement as to the 
name originally given to science. I lay no stress on the fact that the 
books of the early cosmologists are generally quoted under the title epi 
picews, as such titles are probably of later date. 

8 Eur. fr. inc. 910. The word xécuos here means, of course, “ order- 
ing,’’ “‘ arrangement,” and dyjpw is genitive. The object of research is 
firstly what is “‘ the ordering of immortal ageless ¢icis,” and secondly, how 
it arose. Anaxagoras, who introduced Ionian science to Athens, had 
belonged to the school of Anaximenes (§ 122). We know from Aristotle 
(Joc. cit. p. 9 . 1) that not only Anaximander, but most of the gdvotohdyo, — 
applied epithets like this to the Boundless. 


—— se 
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anything is made, a meaning which easily passes into that 
of its “make-up,” its general character or constitution. 
Those early cosmologists who were seeking for an “‘ undying 
and ageless ’’ something, would naturally express the idea 
by saying there was “one ¢vois”} of all things. When 
that was given up, under the influence of Eleatic criticism, 
the old word was still used. Empedokles held there were 
four such primitive stuffs, each with a ¢vovs of its own, | 
while the Atomists believed in an infinite number, to which / 
they also applied the term.? 

The term apy7, which is often used in our authorities, is 
in this sense ® purely Aristotelian. It is very natural that 
it should have been adopted by Theophrastos and later 
writers; for they all start from the well-known passage 
of the Physics in which Aristotle classifies his predecessors 
according as they postulated one or more apyai.4 But Plato 
never uses the term in this connexion, and it does not occur 
once in the genuine fragments of the early philosophers, 
which would be very strange on the assumption that they 
employed it. 

Now, if this is so, we can understand at once why the 


Tonians called science Iepi puoews ictopin.-W e shall see 


1 Arist. Phys. A, 6. 189 b 2 oi wlay twa diow civ AéyovTes Td Tay, olov 
twp } wip } 7d pweraktd TovTwv, B, I. 193 a 21 of pev wip, of dé viv, of 8’ dépa 
pacty, of 5é Udwp, of 5’ via rovrwy (Parmenides), of 5¢ rdvta tadra (Empedokles) 
Thy piow elva Thy Toy dvTwr. 

. 2 For the history of the term ¢iois, see Appendix I. 

8 Professor W. A. Heidel has shown that the cosmologists might have 
used dpx# in a sense different from Aristotle’s, that, namely, of ‘‘ source,” 
*‘ store,” or ‘‘ collective mass,”’ from which particular things are derived 
(Class. Phil. vii. pp. 217 sqq.). I should be quite willing to accept this 
account of the matter if I could find any evidence that they used the 
term at all. It is only in the case of Anaximander that there is even a 
semblance of such evidence, and I believe that to be illusory (p. 54, . 2). 
Moreover, Diels has shown that the first book of Theophrastos’s great 
work dealt with the dpy% in the Aristotelian sense, and it is very unlikely 
that the word should have been used in one sense of Anaximander and 
in another of the rest. 

4 Phys. A, 2. 184 b 15 sqq. It is of great importance to remember 

- that Theophrastos and his followers simply adopted the classification of 
this chapter, which has no claim to be regarded as historical. 


a 


Motion 
and Rest 


f : cosmologists believed also in an 
xivnows), but that is probably their own way of putting the 
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that the growing thought which may be traced through the 
successive representatives of any school is always that 
which concerns the primary substance,! whereas the astro- 


nomical and other theories are, in the main, peculiar to the 
individual thinkers. The chief interest of all is the quest 


for what is abiding in the flux of things.? 


VIII. According to Aristotle and his followers, the early 
“ eternal motion ” (aidvos 


thing. It is not at all likely that the Ionians said anything 
about the eternity of motion in their writings. In early 
‘times, it is not movement but rest that has to be accounted 
for, and it is unlikely that the origin of motion was discussed 
till its possibility had been denied. As we shall see, that 
was done by Parmenides; and accordingly his successors, 
‘accepting the fact of motion, were bound to show how it 
originated. I understand Aristotle’s statement, then, as 
meaning no more than that the early thinkers did not feel 


ithe need of assigning an origin for motion. The eternity of 


motion is an inference, which is substantially correct, but 
is misleading in so far as it suggests deliberate rejection of © 
a doctrine not yet formulated.® 


1 TI am conscious of the unsatisfactory character of the phrase 
“‘ primary substance ”’ (ap&rov broxeiyevov), but it is hard to find a better. 
The German Ursioff is less misleading in its associations, but the English 
“ stuff ’’ is not very satisfactory. 

2 The view of O. Gilbert (Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums, Leipzig, 1907) that the early cosmologists started from the 
traditional and popular theory of ‘‘ the four elements”’ derives all its. 
plausibility from the ambiguity of the term “‘ element.”’ If we only mean 
the great aggregates of Fire, Air, Water and Earth, there is no doubt 
that these were distinguished from an early date. But that is not what 
is meant by an “‘element”’ (croxetov) in cosmology, where it is always an 
irreducible something with a gvo.s of its own. The remarkable thing 
really is that the early cosmologists went behind the theory of “‘ elements *’ 
in the popular sense, and it was only the accident that Empedokles, the 
first to maintain a plurality of elements, selected the four that have 
become traditional that has led to the loose use of the word “‘ element ” 
for the great aggregates referred to. 

8 This way of thinking is often called Hylozoism, but that is still more — 
misleading. No doubt the early cosmologists said things about the 
world and the primary substance which, from our point of view, imply 
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A more important question is the nature of this motion) 
It is clear that it must have existed before the beginning 


_of the world, since it is what brought the world into being, 
It cannot, therefore, be identified with the diurnal revoly- 
tion of the heavens, as it has been by many writers, or 
with any other purely mundane motion.’ The Pythagorean 
doctrine, as expounded in Plato’s Timaeus,? is that the 


original motion was irregular and disorderly, and we shall : 


see reason for b believing that the Atomists ascribed a motion 
of that kind to the atoms. It is safer, then, not to attribute 
any regular or well-defined motion to the primary substance 
of the early cosmologists at this stage.® 

IX. In all this, there is no trace of theological speculation. 
We have seen that there had been a complete break with 
the early Aegean religion, and that the Olympian poly- 
theism never had a firm hold on the Ionian mind. It is 


The 
secular 
character 
of Ionian 
science. 


therefore quite wrong to look for the origins of Ionian _ 


science in n mythological. ideas of any kind. No doubt there 
were many vestiges of the older beliefs and practices in 





that they are alive; but that is a very different thing from ascribing 
a “‘ plastic power” to ‘‘ matter.’”’ The concept of “matter” did not 
yet exist, and the underlying assumption is simply that everything, 
life included, can be explained mechanically, as we say, that is, by 
body in motion. Even that is not stated explicitly, but taken for 
granted. 

1 It was Aristotle who first took the fateful step of identifying the 
** eternal motion ” with the diurnal revolution of the heavens. 

2 Plato, Tim, 30 a. 

8 As I understand him, Prof. W. A. Heidel regards the “‘ eternal 
motion ” as a rotary or vortex motion (divy), on the ground that it is 
hazardous to assume that an early thinker, such as Anaximenes, “ dis- 
tinguished between the primordial motion of the infinite Air and the 
original motion in the cosmos ”’ (see his article, ‘“‘ The divm in Anaximenes 
and Anaximander,” Classical Philology, i. p. 279). It seems to me, on 
the other hand, that any one who held the world had come into being 
must have made such a distinction, especially if he also held the doctrine 
of innumerable worlds. As will be seen later, I adopt Prof.' Heidel’s 
view that the “ original motion of the cosmos ”’ was a rotary one in the 
earliest cosmological systems, but it was certainly not “ eternal,” and I 
do not think we can infer anything from it as to the pre-mundane motion, 
except that it must have been of such a nature that it could give rise to 
the divn. 
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those parts of Greece which had not come under the rule © 
of the Northerners, and we shall see presently how they ~ 
reasserted themselves in the Orphic and other mysteries, 
but the case of Ionia was different. It was only after the 
coming of the Achaians that the Greeks were able to establish 
their settlements on the coast of Asia Minor, which had 
been closed to them by the Hittites,1 land there was no 
traditional background there at all. In the islands of the 
Aegean it was otherwise, but Ionia proper was a country 
without a past. That explains the secular character of the 
earliest Ionian philosophy. 

1 We must not be misled by the use of the word @eos-in 
the remains that have come down to us. It is quite true 
that the Ionians applied it to the “ primary substance ”’ 
and to the world or worlds, but that means no more and no 
less than the use of the divine epithets “ ageless”’ and 
‘“deathless’’ to which we have referred already. \/In its 
religious sense the word “god” always means first and 
‘foremost an object of worship, but already in Homer that 
has ceased-to be its only signification. Hesiod’s Theogony 
is the best evidence of the change. | It is clear that many 
of the gods mentioned there were never worshipped by 
any one, and some of them are mere personifications of 
natural phenomena, or even of human passions.? This 
(non-religious use of the word ‘‘ god” is characteristic of 
the whole period we are dealing with, and it is of the first 
importance to realise it. No one who does so will fall into 
the error of deriving science from mythology. 

We see this, above all, from the fact that, while primitive 


1 See Hogarth, Ionia and the East, pp. 68 sqq. 

2 No one worshipped Okeanos and Tethys, or even Ouranos, and still 
less can Phobos and Deimos be regarded as gods in the religious sense. 

3 This is, I venture to think, the fundamental error of Mr. Cornford’s 
interesting book, From Religion to Philosophy (1912). He fails to realise 
how completely the old “‘ collective representations ’’ had lost their hold 
in Ionia. We shall see that his method is more applicable when he comes 
to deal with the western regions, but even there he does not recognise 
sufficiently the contrast between Ionian science and the old tradition. 
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religion regards the heavenly bodies and the heavens 


themselves as divine, and therefore of a wholly different” 


nature from anything on this earth, the Ionians from the 
very first set their faces against any such distinction, though 
it must have been perfectly familiar to them from popular 
beliefs. | Aristotle revived the distinction at a later date, 
‘but Greek science began by rejecting it.1 

X. We have also to face the question of the nature and 
extent of the influence exercised by what we call Eastern 
wisdom on the Greek mind. It is a common idea even 
now that the Greeks in some way derived their philosophy 


from Egypt and Babylon, and we must therefore try to 


understand as clearly as possible what such a statement 
really means. To begin with, we must observe that the 
question wears a very different aspect now that we know 
the great antiquity of the Aegean civilisation. Much that 
has been regarded as Oriental may just as well be native. 
As for later influences, we must insist that no writer of the 
period during which Greek philosophy flourished knows 
anything of its having come from the East. Herodotos 
would not have omitted to say so, had he heard of it ; for it 
would have confirmed his own belief in the Egyptian origin 
of Greek religion and civilisation. Plato, who had a great 


Alleged 
Oriental 
origin of 
philo- 
sophy. 


respect for the Egyptians on other grounds, classes them as 


a business-like rather than a philosophical people.* Aristotle 
speaks only of the origin of mathematics in Egypt‘ (a point 


1 The importance of this point can hardly be exaggerated. See 
Prof. A. E. Taylor, Aristotle, p. 58. 

2 ‘All he can say is that the worship of Dionysos and the doctrine of 
transmigration came from Egypt (ii. 49, 123). We shall see that both these 
statements are incorrect, and in any case they do not imply anything 
directly as to philosophy. 

% In Rep. 435 e, after saying that 7d Oupoedés is characteristic of the 
Thracians and Scythians, and 7d ¢idouabés Of the Hellenes, he refers us to 
Phoenicia and Egypt for rd ¢idoxpiuarov. In the Laws he says (747 b 6) 
‘that arithmetical studies are valuable only if we remove all dvedevdepla 
and ¢idtoxpnuaria from the souls of the learners. Otherwise, we produce 
mavoupyta instead of codia, as we can see that the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, 
and many other peoples do. 

4 Arist. Met. A, 1. 981 b 23. 
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ial 


to which we shall return), though, if he had known of an — 
Egyptian philosophy; it would have suited his argument — 
better to mention that. It is not till later, when Egyptian — 
priests and Alexandrian Jews began to vie with one another ~ 
in discovering the sources of Greek philosophy in their 
own past, that we have definite statements to the effect 
_that it came from Phoenicia or Egypt. But the so-called 
Egyptian philosophy was only arrived at by a process of 
’ turning primitive myths into allegories. | We are still able 
to judge Philo’s Old Testament interpretation for ourselves, 

nd we may be sure that the Egyptian allegorists were even 
more arbitrary ; for they had far less promising material 
toworkon. The myth of Isis and Osiris, for instance, is first 
interpreted according to the ideas of later Greek philosophy, 
and then declared to be the source of that philosophy. 

\/ This method of interpretation culminated with the 
Neopythagorean Noumenios, from whom it passed to the - 
ristian Apologists. It is Noumenios who asks, ‘‘ What is 
lato but Moses speaking Attic ?’’+ Clement and Eusebios 
give the remark a still wider application.” At the Renais- 
Sance, this farrago was revived along with everything else, 
and certain ideas derived from the Praeparatio Evangelica 
continued for long to colour accepted views. Cudworth 
speaks of the ancient ‘‘ Moschical or Mosaical philosophy ”’ 
taught by Thales and Pythagoras.* It is important to 
realise the true origin of this prejudice against the originality 
\of the Greeks. It does not come from modern researches 





! Noumenios,fr._1 3 RP. 624), Te yap éort Tdrcor i) Mwavojs arrixifoy ; 

3’ Exaggerated notions of Oriental wisdom were popularised by the 
Encyclopédie, which accounts for their diffusion and persistence. Bailly 
(Lettres sur l’origine des sciences) assumed that the Orientals had received 
fragments of highly advanced science from a people which had disappeared, 
but which he identified with the inhabitants of Plato’s Atlantis ! 

4 We learn from Strabo (xvi. p. 757) that it was Poseidonios who 
introduced Mochos of Sidon into the history of philosophy. He attributes 
the atomic theory to him. His identification with Moses, however, is a 
later tour de force due to Philon of Byblos, who published a translation 
of an ancient Phoenician history by Sanchuniathon, which was used by 
Porphyry and afterwards by Eusebios. 
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into the beliefs of ancient peoples ; for these have disclosed 
nothing in the way of evidence for a Phoenician or Egyptian 
philosophy. It is a mere residuum of the Alexandrian 
passion for allegory. 
’ Of course no one nowadays would rest the case for 
the Oriental origin of Greek philosophy on the evidence 
of Clement or Eusebios; the favourite argument in recent 
imes has been the analogy of the arts. We are seeing more 
and more, it is said, that the Greeks derived their art from 
the East; and it is urged that the same will in all proba- 
bility prove true of their philosophy. That is a specious 
argument, but not at allconclusive. It ignores the difference 
in the way these things are transmitted from people to 
people. Material civilisation and the arts may pass easily 
from one people to another, though they have not a common 
language, but philosophy can only be expressed_in abstract 
‘language, and can only be transmitted by educated men, 
“whether by means of books or oral teaching. Now we 
know of no Greek, in the times we are dealing with, who 
could read an Egyptian book or even listen to the discourse ” 
of an Egyptian priest, and we never hear till a late date of 
Oriental teachers who wrote or spoke in Greek. The Greek 
traveller in Egypt would no doubt pick up a few words of 
Egyptian, and it is taken for granted that the priests could 
make themselves understood by the Greeks.* But they 
must have made use of interpreters, and it is impossible to 
conceive of philosophical ideas being communicated through 
an uneducated dragoman.? 
But really it is not worth while to ask whether the 
communication of philosophical ideas was possible or not, 
till some evidence has been produced that any of these 


i Herod. ii. 143 (where they boast to Hekataios of their superior 
antiquity) ; Plato, Tim. 22 b 3 (where they do the same to Solon). 

* Gomperz’s ‘‘ native bride,”” who discusses the wisdom of-her-people— 
with her Greek lord (Greek Thinkers, vol. i. p. 95), does not convince me 
either. She would probably teach her maids the rites of strange goddesses ; 
put she would not be likely to talk theology with her husband, and still 
less philosophy or science. 

2 
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: 


-peoples had a philosophy to communicate. No such | 


evidence has yet been discovered, and, so far as we know, 
the Indians were the only ancient people besides the Greeks © 
who ever had anything that deserves the name. No one 


now will suggest that Greek philosophy came from India, 
and indeed everything points to the conclusion that Indian 
philosophy arose under Greek influence. The chronology 
of Sanskrit literature is an extremely difficult subject ; but, 
so far as we can see, the great Indian systems are later in 
date than the Greek philosophies they most nearly resemble. 


/Of course the mysticism of the Upanishads and of Buddhism 
/ was of native growth; but, though these influenced philo- 
. sophy in the strict sense profoundly, they were related to 


it only as Hesiod and the Orphics were related to Greek 
scientific thought. 


XI. It would, however, be another thing to say that 


Greek philosophy originated quite independently of Oriental 


influences. The Greeks themselves believed their mathe- 
matical science to be of Egyptian origin, and they must 


_have known something of Babylonian astronomy. It 


cannot be an accident that philosophy originated just at 


the time when communication with these two countries 


was easiest, and that the very man who was said to have 
introduced geometry from Egypt ee also regarded as the first 
philosopher. It thus becomes important for us to discover 
what Egyptian mathematics meant. We shall see that, 
even here, the Greeks were really original. 

The Rhind papyrus in the British Museum? gives us a 


glimpse of arithmetic and geometry as they were understood 
on the banks of the Nile. It is the work of one Aahmes, 


1 I am indebted for most of the information which follows to Cantor’s 
Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Mathematik, vol. i. pp. 46-63. See also 
Gow’s Short History of Greek Mathematics, §§ 73-80; and Milhaud, La 
Science grecque, pp. 91 sgq. The discussion in the last-named work is 
of special value because it is based on M. Rodet’s paper in the Bulletin 
de la Société Mathématique, vol. vi., which in some important respects 


supplements the interpretation of Eisenlohr, on which the earlier accounts 
depend. 
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and contains rules for calculations both of an arithmetical 
and a geometrical character. The arithmetical problems 
mostly concern measures of corn and fruit, and deal parti- 
cularly with such questions as the division of a number of 
measures among a given number of persons, the number of 
‘loaves or jars of beer that certain measures will yield, and 
the wages due to the workmen for a certain piece of work. 
It corresponds exactly, in fact, to the description of Egyptian 
arithmetic Plato gives us in the Laws, where he tells us that 
children learnt along with their letters to solve problems in 
the distribution of apples and wreaths to greater or smaller 
numbers of people, the pairing of boxers and wrestlers, and 
so forth.t This is clearly the origin of the art which the . 
Greeks called XNoyorixyy and they probably borrowed that” 
from Egypt, where it was highly developed ; but there is 
no trace of what the Greeks called ap:Ounrixy, the scientific 
study of numbers. 

The geometry of the Rhind papyrus is of a similar 
character, and Herodotos, who tells us that Egyptian 
geometry arose from the necessity of measuring the land 
afresh after_the inundatiens,is clearly far nearer the mark 
than Aristotle, who says it grew out of the leisure enjoyed 
by the priestly caste.? / The rules given for calculating areas 
are only exact when these are rectangular. As fields are 
usually more or less rectangular, this would be sufficient for 
practical purposes. It is even assumed that a right-angled 
triangle can be equilateral. The rule for finding what is 
called the segt of a pyramid is, however, on a rather higher 
level, as we should expect. It comes to this. Given the 
“length across the sole of the foot,” that is, the diagonal 
of the base, and that of the pivemus or “ ridge,” to find a 
number which represents the ratio between them. This is 


1 Plato, Laws, 819 b 4 whdwy Té Twwr Siavoual cal oreddvwy mreloow dua 
kal é\drroow adpyorrévrww api0uav rv aitay, kal wuxrav Kal wahaorav épedpelas 
Te kal ovddjtews ev péper Kal épeéfs Kal ws weptKace yliyverOar. Kai Od} Kal 
 mwalfovres, giddas dua xpvood Kal xadkod Kal dpytpouv Kal TowovTwy Twiiy adduv 
kepavvuvres, ol dé kal ddas rws diadiddrTes. 

2 Herod. ii. 109; Arist. Met. A, 1. 981 b 23. 
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done by dividing half the diagonal of the base by the © 
“ridge,” and it is obvious that such a method might quite — 


well be discovered empirically. It seems an anachronism 


to speak of elementary trigonometry in connexion with — 


a rule like this, and there is nothing to suggest that the 
Egyptians went any further.1 That the Greeks learnt as 
much from them is highly probable, though we shall see 
also that, from the very first, they generalised it so as to 


make it of use in measuring the distances of inaccessible ~ 


objects, such as ships at sea. It was probably this generali- 
sation that suggested the idea of a science of geometry, 


which was really the creation of the Pythagoreans, and we ~ 


can see how far the Greeks soon surpassed their teachers 
from a remark attributed to Demokritos. It runs (fr. 299) : 
‘“‘T have listened to many learned men, but no one has yet 
surpassed me in the construction of figures out of lines 
accompanied by demonstration, not even the Egyptian arpe- 
donapts, as they call them.” 2 Now the word apredovarrns 
is not Egyptian but Greek. It means “‘ cord-fastener,” ® 
, and it is a striking coincidence that the oldest Indian 
_ geometrical treatise is called the Sulvasitras or “ rules of 
the cord.”” These things point to the use of the triangle 


of which the sides are as 3, 4, 5, and which has always a 


right angle. We know that this was used from an early 
date among the Chinese and the Hindus, who doubtless got 
it from Babylon, and we shall see that Thales probably 
learnt the use of it in Egypt. There is no reason for 


1 For a fuller account of this method see Gow, Short History of Greck 
Mathematics, pp. 127 sqqg.; and Milhaud, Science grecque, p. 99. 

2 R. P. 188. It should be stated that Diels now considers this frag- 
ment spurious (Vors.* ii. p. 124). He regards it, in fact, as from an 
Alexandrian forgery intended to show the derivative character of Greek 
science, while insisting on its superiority. However that may be, the 
word dpredovdrra is no doubt a real one, and the inference drawn from 
it in the text is justified. 

3 The real meaning of dpredovdrrns was first pointed out by Cantor. 
The gardener laying out a flower-bed is the true modern representative of 
the ‘‘ arpedonapts.”’ 

4 See Milhaud, Science grecque, p. 103. 
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supposing that any of these peoples had troubled themselves 
to give a theoretical demonstration of its properties, though 
Demokritos would certainly have been able to do so. As 
we shall see, however, there is no real evidence that Thales 
had any mathematical knowledge which went beyond the 
Rhind papyrus, and we must conclude that mathematics 
in the strict sense arose in Greece after his time. It is 
significant in this connexion that all mathematical terms 
are purely Greek in their origin.” 

XII. The other source from which the Ionians were 
supposed to have derived their science is Babylonian 
astronomy. It is certain, of course, that the Babylonians 
had observed the heavens from an early date. They had 
planned out the fixed stars, and especially those of the 
zodiac, in constellations.2 That is useful for purposes of 


1 


Baby- 
lonian 
astro- 
nomy. 


observational astronomy, but in itself it belongs rather to 1 


mythology or folklore. They had distinguished and named 
the planets and noted their apparent motions. They were 
well aware of their stations and retrograde movements, 
and they were familiar with the solstices and equinoxes. 


1 Cf. e.g. xikdos, Kid\wSpos. Very often these terms are derived from 
the names of tools, ¢.g. yvduwv, which is the carpenter’s square, and roueds, 
“‘ sector,’ which is a cobbler’s knife. The word upayuls is sometimes 
supposed to be an exception and has been derived from the term pivemus 
used in the Rhind papyrus, which, however, does not mean “‘ pyramid ”’ 
*(p. 19); but it too is Greek. T[vupauls (or mvpauods) means a ‘‘ wheat- 
cake,” and is formed from mvpoi on the analogy of cncapls (Or cncapois). 
The Greeks had a tendency to give jocular names to things Egyptian. 
Cf. xpoxdderhos, 6BeAloKos, orpovObs, karapdxrys (lit. ‘‘sluice’’). We seem to 
hear an echo of the slang of the mercenaries who cut their names on the 
colossus at Abu-Simbel. 

2 That is not quite the same thing as dividing the zodiac into twelve 
signs of 30° each. There is no evidence of this before the sixth century 
B.c. It is also to be noted that, while a certain number of names for 
constellations appear to have reached the Greeks from Babylon, most of 
them are derived from Greek mythology, and from its oldest stratum, 
which became localised in Crete, Arkadia, and Boiotia. That points to 
the conclusion that the constellations were already named in “‘ Minoan ” 
times. The disproportionate space occupied by Andromeda and her 
relatives points to the time when Crete and Philistia were in close contact. 
There is a clue here which has been obscured by the theory of “ astral 


mythology.” 
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They had also noted the occurrence of eclipses with a view | 


to predicting their return for purposes of divination. But 
we must not exaggerate the antiquity or accuracy of these 
observations. It was long before the Babylonians had a 
satisfactory calendar, and they kept the year right only by 
intercalating a thirteenth month when it seemed desirable. 
That made a trustworthy chronology impossible, and 


¥ therefore there were not and could not be any data avail- 


able for astronomical purposes before the so-called era of 


\.Nabonassar (747 B.c.). The oldest astronomical document 


of a really~scientific character which had come to light up 
to 1907 is dated 523 B.c., in the reign of Kambyses, when 
Pythagoras had already founded his schoo] at Kroton. 
Moreover, the golden age of Babylonian observational 
astronomy is now assigned to the period after Alexander the 
Great, when Babylon was a Hellenistic city. Even then, 
though great accuracy of observation was attained, and 
data were accumulated which were of service to the Alexan- 
drian astronomers, there is no evidence that Babylonian 
astronomy had passed beyond the empirical stage.* 

We shall see that Thales probably knew the cycle by 
means of which the Babylonians tried to predict eclipses 
(§ 3) ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that the pioneers 
of Greek science had any detailed knowledge of Babylonian 


1 All this has been placed beyond doubt by the researches of Father 
Kugler (Stervnkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, 1907). There is a most in- 
teresting account and discussion of his results by Schiaparelli in Scientia, 
vol. iii. pp. 213 sqq., and vol. iv. pp. 24 sqq., the last work of the great 
astronomer. These discussions were not available when I published my 
second edition, and I made some quite unnecessary concessions as to 
Babylonian astronomy there. In particular, I was led by some remarks 
of Ginzel (Kiio, i. p. 205) to admit that the Babylonians might have 
observed the precession of the equinoxes, but this is practically impossible 
in the light of our present knowledge. There is a good note on the 
subject in Schiaparelli’s second article (Scientia, iv. p. 34). The chief 
reason why the Babylonians could have no records of astronomical records 
from an early date is that they had no method of keeping the lunar and 
the solar year together, nor was there any control such as is furnished by 
the Egyptian Sothis period. Neither the éxraernpis or the évveaxardexarnpls 
was known to them till the close of the sixth century B.c. They are 
purely Greek inventions. 
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observations. The Babylonian names of the planets do 
not occur earlier than the writings of Plato’s old age.1 / We. 
shall find, indeed, that the earliest cosmologists paid no. 
attention to the planets, and it is hard to say what they | 
thought about the fixed stars. That, in itself, shows that 
they started for themselves, and were quite independent | 
of Babylonian observations, and the recorded observations 
were only made fully available in Alexandrian times.? But, 
even if the Ionians had known them, their originality would | 
. remain. The Babylonians recorded celestial phenomena 
for astrological purposes, not from any scientific interest. 
here is no evidence that they attempted to account for 
what they saw in any but the crudest way. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, made at least three discoveries of capital, 
importance in the course of two or three generations. In 
the first place, they discovered, that the earth is a sphere 
and does not rest on anything.? In the second place, they 
discovered the true theory of lunar and solar eclipses : 
and, in close connexion with that, they came to see, in 
the third place, that the earth is not the centre of our \ 
system, but revolves round the centre like the planets. / 
Not much later, certain Greeks took, at least tentatively, 
the final step of identifying the centre round which the 
earth and planets revolve with the sun. / These dis- 
coveries will be discussed in their proper place; they are 
only mentioned here to show the gulf between Greek 
astronomy and everything that had preceded it. On the 


1 In classical Greek literature, no planets but”Eozepos and'‘Ewodépos are | 
mentioned by name at all. Parmenides (or Pythagoras) first identified” 
these as a single planet (§ 94). Mercury appears for the first time by 
name in Tim. 38 e, and the other divine names are given in Epin. 987 b sq., 
where they are said to be “‘Syrian.”” The Greek names ¢alywr, baddwy, 
Tlupdecs, Swoddpos, Dri\Bwy, are no doubt older, though they do not happen 
to occur earlier. 

2 The earliest reference to them is in Plato’s Epinomis, 987a. They 
are also referred to by Aristotle, De caelo, B, 12. 292 a 8. 

8 The view of Berger (Evdkunde, pp. 171 sqq.) that the sphericity of the 
earth was known in Egypt and Babylon is flatly contradicted by all the 
evidence known to me. 
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other hand, the Greeks rejected astrology, and it was not till 
the third century B.c. that it was introduced among them. 
We may sum up all this by saying that the Greeks did 


_ not borrow either their philosophy or their science from the 


East. They did, however, get from Egypt certain rules 
of mensuration which, when generalised, gave birth to geo- 
metry ; while from Babylon they learnt that the phenomena 
of the heavens recur in cycles. This piece of knowledge 
doubtless had a great deal to do with the rise of science ; 
for to the Greek it suggested further questions such as 


no Babylonian ever dreamt of.? 


The 
scientific 
character 
of the 
early 
Greek cos- 
mology. 


XIII. It is necessary to insist on the scientific character 


eee? ee ae 


of the philosophy . we, are, about. to. study. We. have seen 


ERT Ee NA OE PLLA VEEE, 


that, the Eastern peoples v were ‘considerably r richer than the 
Greeks in accumulated facts, though these facts had not 


Lye whee oho ® Poe WED Roe 


been observed for any scientific purpose, and never suggested 


rere SER A ERMA R NS RAR YONG LENE (ON) TAM MS AS MER NARI Ey ee 


a revision of the primitive view of the world. The Greeks, 


PEER Rae a Ps APA Made ey 





however, saw in them’ something ‘that could “be turned to 
.account, and they were never as a people slow to act on 
the maxim, Chacun prend son bien partout ou il le trouve. 


The visit of Solon to Croesus which Herodotos describes, 
however unhistorical it may be, gives us a good idea of this 


LAP SY 


1 The earliest reference to astrology among the Greeks appears to be 
Plato, Tim. 40 c 9 (of conjunctions, oppositions, occultations, etc.), 


poBovs Kal onucia Tov pera Tatra yevnoouévwy roils ob Sduvauévors oylferOar 


nwéurovow. That is quite general, but Theophrastos was more definite. 
Cf. the commentary of Proclus on the passage: davuaowrdrny elval dnow év 
rois kar’ abrov xpévos Thy TGv Xaddalwy Oewplav rd Te Aa mpodéyousay Kal rods 
Bious éxdorwv Kal rods Oavdrous Kal od Td Kowa udvov. The Stoics, and especially 
Poseidonios, were responsible for the introduction of astrology into Greece, 
and it has recently been shown that the fully developed system known 
in later days was based on the Stoic doctrine of ciuapuévy. / See the very 
important article by Boll in Neue Jahrb. xxi. (1908), p. 108. : 

2 The Platonic account of this matter is to be found in the Epinomis, 
986 e 9 sqq., and is summed i by the words dBwyev 5¢ ds Sremep ay 


“EdAnves BapBd pwr mapahdBwot, KdAdLov TovTO eis TéXos dmepydfovrat (987 d 9). 


speaks of the Chaldaeans and Egyptians as dvev g@uciodoylas adredeis moovpevor 
ras peBddous, déov dua Kal pvoikds wept rovrwy émicxoneiv’ Sep ol mapa Tots 


The point is well put by Theon (Adrastos), Exp. p shove 20 Hiller, who 


"EAAnow coli eat afisk emerpavTo roeiv, Tas Tapa ToUTwy haBbvTes dpxas kal TOV 


pavouévaw tnphoes. This gives the view taken at Alexandria, where the 
facts were accurately known. 


a 
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spirit. Croesus tells Solon that he has heard much of “ his 
wisdom and his wanderings,” and how, from love of know- 





ledge (firocogéwv), he has travelled over much dand for — ie 


the purpose of seeing what was to be seen (Gewpins elvexer). 
The words Oewpin, dirocodin, and iaropin are, in fact, the 
catchwords of the time, though they had, no doubt, a 
somewhat different meaning from that they were afterwards 
made to bear at Athens.! The idea that underlies them all 


may, perhaps, be rendered in English by the word Curiosity 5 








and it was just this great gift of curiosity, and the desire ‘to } 


see all the wonderful things—pyramids, inundations, and 
so forth—that were to be seen, which enabled the Ionians 
to pick up and turn to their own use such scraps of know- 
ledge as they could come by among the barbarians. No 


sooner did an Ionian philosopher learn half-a-dozen geo-— 


metrical propositions, and hear that the phenomena of the 
heavens recur in cycles, than he set to work to look for 
law everywhere in nature, and, with an audacity almost 





amounting to. #8pes,.to, construct, a, sustemh of Fhe. aiwetse. 


We may smileat the medley of childish’ fancy and 

ntific insight which these efforts display, and,sometimes 
om disposed to sympathise with the sages of the day 
who warned their more daring contemporaries “‘ to think 
the thoughts befitting man’s estate” (dv@pamwa dpoveir). 
But we shall do well to remember that even now it is just 


such hardy anticipations of experience that make scientific ° 


progress possible, and that nearly every one of these early 
inquirers made some permanent addition to positive know- 
ledge, besides opening up new views of the world in every 
direction. 


There is no justification either for the idea that Greek | 


science was built up by more “or less lucky guesswork, 


instead of by observation and experiment. The nature | 


1 Still, the word @ewpia never lost its early associations, and the Greeks 
always felt that the | Pewpnrixds Blos |meant literally “‘the life of the 
spectator.”’ ‘ Its special_useand™ the’ whole theory of the “ three lives ” 
seem to be Pythagorean. (See § 45.) 


-@ 
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of our tradition, which mostly consists of Placita that is, 
2 ‘she HR It Ee BW BEET TAS 


of -wghat.wis. call.“ results ”"—tends, n no, doubt, to, create this 
impression. We are seldom told why any 7 cae aoa 


held the views he did, and_the..appearance of a.string 





art opinions ”’ suggests dogmatism. There are, however, 
~ certain exceptions to ‘the general Character of the tradition ; 





and we may reasonably suppose that, if the later Greeks 
had been interested in the matter, there would have been 


many more. We sh shall see that Anaximander made some 
WEP RIESE AOE DOL ELA PE POS A A, TRL NEON 


arkable discoveries in in marine biology, which the re- 
Pape of the nineteenth "century have confirmed (§ 22), 


e 


j and even Xenophanes supported ‘c one, of bis us theories by 
j referring. to the fossils and petrifactions < “ot such weely 
separated places : as _Maita, Paros, ai and Sy ra a TTSE 1S RYE 

is enough to show that the theory, SO commonly “held by 
the earlier philosophers, that the earth had been originally 
in a moist state, was not purely mythological in origin, but 
based on biological and palaeontological observationsy It 
would surely be absurd to imagine that the men who could 
make these observations had not the curiosity or the ability 
_to make many others of which the memory is lost. y Indeed, 
he idea that the Greeks were not observers is lu ficrously 


| OMB BiniS BEE d_by..the..anatomical accuracy of their 
sculpture, which bears witness to trained habits of observa- 











Ir “tion, while the Hippokrategn. c corpus contains models of 


| 


scientific observation at its best. “We know, then, that the 
Greeks could observe well, and we know that they were 
curious about the world. Is it conceivable that they did not 
use their powers of observation to gratify that curiosity ? 
It is true that they had not our instruments of precision ; 
but a great deal can be discovered by the help of very simple 
apparatus. It is not to be supposed that Anaximander 
erected his gnomon merely that the Spartans might know 
the seasons.? 


* As we saw, the word yywuw» properly means a carpenter’s square 
(Pp. 21, ”. 1), and we learn from Proclus (in Eucl. I. p. 283, 7) that Oinopides 
of Chios used it in the sense of a perpendicular (xd@eros). The instrument 
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Nor is it true that the Greeks made no use of ex eriment“/ : 


: 
’ 
. 
; 


BHAT RUINS PL SA SAVER FRE EG RG LORS Fe OF SS: 


The rise of the “experimental method dates from the time 
when the medical schools began to influence the develop | 
ment of philosophy, and accordingly we find that the first 








ets ORS, Wile 


recorded ex eriment of a modern ty] eis that of Em edokles _ 


PEAR OD as es RE eT TL ate Br achat Mee ay edt BOT 


a. We have his own account of this (fr. t00), 
and we can see how it brought him to the verge of anticipating 
Harvey and Torricelli. It is inconceivable that an inquisitive 
people should have applied the experimental method in a 
single case without extending it to other problems. 

Of course the great difficulty for us is the geocentric 
hypothesis from which science inevitably started, though 
only to outgrow it in a surprisingly short time. So long as 
the earth is supposed to be in the centre of the world, 
meteorology, in the later sense of the word, is necessarily 
identified with astronomy. It is difficult for us to feel dt 
home in this point of view, and indeed we have no suitable 
word to express what the Greeks at first called an ovpavos. 
It will be convenient to use the term ‘“‘ world” for it; but 
then we must remember that it does not refer solely, or 
even chiefly, to the earth, though it includes that along 
with the heavenly bodies. 

The science of the sixth century was mainly concerned, 


Téwpa), and these include such things as clouds, rain- 





C erefore, with those parts of the world that are “aloft” , | 
T 


_ bows, and lightning, as well as the heavenly bodies.1, That 
is how the latter came sometimes to be explained we’ignited 





so called was simply an upright erected on a flat surface, and its chief 
use was to indicate the solstices and the equinoxes by means of its shadow. 
It was not a sundial; for it afforded no means of dividing the day into 
equal hours, though the time of day would be approximately inferred 
from the length of the shadow cast by it. For the geometrical use of 
the term, see below, p. 103, #. I. 

1 The restricted sense of perewpodoyia only arose when Aristotle intro- 
duced for the first time the fateful distinction between the ovpayés and 
the “sublunary ” region, to which it was now confined. In so far as 
they make no such distinction, the early cosmologists were more scientific 
than Aristotle. Their views admitted of correction and development ; 
Aristotle’s theory arrested the growth of science. 
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clouds, an idea which seems astonishing to us.t But even 


that is better than, tawegerd.the sun, moon, and stars as 


. * “W'6 Sap ye we pes PIE WS AEN Liptins 
having a different nature from the earth;“and’’S$cience in- | 
cause Sand ene epee 


evitably and rightly began with the most obvious hypothesis, 
and it was only the thorough working out of this that could 
show its inadequacy. It is just because the Greeks were 
the first people to take the geocentric hypothesis seriously 
that they were able to go beyond it. Of course the pioneers 
~ of Greek thought had no clear idea of the nature of scientific 
.hypothesis, and supposed themselves to be dealing with 
ultimate reality, but a sure instinct guided them to the right 
method, and we can see how it was the effort to ‘“ save 
appearances ’’ ? that really operated from the first. It is 
acre owe the conception of an exact science which 
,should ultimately take in the whole world as its object. 
They fancied they could work out this science at once. We 
sometimes make the same mistake nowadays, and forget 
' that all scientific progress consists in the advance from a 
; less to a more adequate hypothesis. The Greeks were the 
| first to follow this method, and that is their title to be 
| regarded as the originators of science. 
Schools / XIV. Theophrastos,, the first writer to treat the history 


of philo=) 2 pop. “Pireagnt eeee : Te en 

Sophy. of Gree Philoso hy in a systematic way, represented the 
ps Mpc ie as ee ae , 
early cosmologis 


s as standing to one another in the relation | 
jof master and scholarf and adimembers.of regular socie i 
is has been regarded as an anachronism, and some have 
even denied the existence of “schools” of philosophy 
altogether. But the statements of Theophrastos on such a 
subject are not to be lightly set aside. As this point is of 


1 It is well, however, to remember that Galileo himself regarded comets 
as meteorological phenomena. é: 

2 This phrase originated in the school of Plato. The method of 
fesearch in use there was for the leader to “‘ propound”’ (mporelvew, 
mpopadreg gy), it as a “‘ problem ”’ Feed to find the simplest’ "YPC: 
thesis” (rivwy jrorebévtwv) on which it is possible to account for and do 
justice to all the o Ved facts (cgtew Ta pawdsueva). Cf. Milton, Paradise 
Lost, viii. 81, ‘‘ how build, bee, contriv Leas appearances.” 


3 See Note on Sources, § 7. 
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great importance, it will be necessary to elucidate it before 
we, enter on our story. 

In almost every department of life, the corporation at 

st is everything and the individual nothing. The peoples 

of the ssc Da ay got beyond this stage ; their science, 

S , avmoUs, "ehie'iherited property of a caste 

or guild, and we still see clearly in some cases that it was 

once the same among the haps Medicine, for instance, 


SS AT ah) 










oa the “* my ale ang What 


lepers cnt a “s ea eA et Ao 8” 
coaune pee # vin Beno naka OE ae aren: 
ing “individuals, who gave them a fresh direction and 

new impulse. But this does not destroy the corporate 
character of the craft; it rather intensifies it. The guild 
becomes what ‘we call a “ school,’’ and the disciple» takeasrans: 
the, place. of, the ap PRINS Cen Phat is a‘ vital change. A 

“close guild wi “ae pats it official heads is essentially conser- , 
vative, while a band of disciples attached to a master they 
revere is the greatest progressive force the world knows 


It is certain that the later Athenian schools were legally 


recognised corporations, ithe « oldest..of which. shewdy 


€ 





maintained its existence as such for some} nine hundred me 
ite (gas: ne 
soadgars, land the only question we have to decide is Ww € er 


this was an innovation made in the fourth century B.c., or 
father the continuance of.an old tradition. - Now we have . 
the authority of Plato for speaking of the chief early systems 
as handed down in schools. He makes Sokrates speak of 
“the men of Ephesos,” the Herakleiteans, as forming a 
strong body in his own day,! and the stranger of the Sophist 
and the Statesman speaks of his school as still in existence at 


Elea.2_ We also hear of } Anaxa oreans,’} and no one, of 
Swit 

1 Theaet. 179 e€ 4, avrois... Trois wept riv “Edeoov. The humorous 

denial that the Herakleiteans had any disciples (180 b 8, Iolo paéyrats, 

&Saisvee ;) implies that this was the normal and recognised relation. _ 

2 Soph. 242 d 4, 7d... map iuiv "Erearixdy @Ovos.. Cf. 1b. 216 a 3, 
ératpov dé Trav audi Pinnentdny kal Zivwva [éralpwr] (where. éralpwy ‘is probably 
interpolated, but gives the right sense) ; 217 a I, of epi Tov xe? Toop, 

3 Crat. 409 b 6, elrep ddnO% ot ’Avatarybpero Néyousw. Cf. also the Awool 
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ourse, can doubt that the lpythagoreans werd a society, 


In fact, there is hardly any school but that of Miletos for 
which we have not external evidence of the strongest kind ; 
and even as regards it, we have the significant fact that 
Theophrastos speaks of philosophers of a later date as 
having been “‘ associates of the philosophy of Anaximenes.”’ * 
We shall see too in the first chapter that the internal evidence 
in favour of the existence of a Milesian school is very strong 
indeed. It is from this point of view, then, that we shall 
now proceed to consider the nfen who created Greek science. 





Abyo (Diels, Vors.? ii. Pi 343) ri 62 ’Avatarydpecor al Iv@aybpeco Fev; This is 
independent of Plato. 
1 Cf. Chap. VI. § 122. 


NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


A.—PHILOSOPHERS 


t. IT is not very often that Plato allows himself to dwell on Pilato. 
the history of philosophy as it was before the rise of ethical 
and epistemological inquiry ; but when he does, he is always 
illuminating. His artistic gift and his power of entering 
_ into the thoughts of other men enabled him to describe the 
views of early philosophers in a sympathetic manner, and 
he never, except in a playful and ironical way, sought to read 
unthought-of meanings into the words of -his predecessors. 
_.He has, in fact, a historical sense, which was a rare thing in 
antiquity. 

The passage of the Phaedo (96 a sqq.) where he describes 
the state of scientific opinion at Athens in the middle of the 
fifth century is invaluable for our purposes. 

2. As a rule, Aristotle’s statements about early philoso- Aristotle. 
phers are far less historical than Plato’s. He nearly always 
discusses the facts from the point of view of his own system, 
and that system, resting as it does on the deification of the 
apparent diurnal revolution of the heavens, made it very 
hard for him to appreciate more scientific views. He is 
convinced that his own philosophy accomplishes what all 
previous philosophers had aimed at, and their systems are 
therefore regarded as “ lisping’’ attempts to formulate it 

(Met. A, 10, 993 a 15). It is also to be noted that Aristotle 
regards some systems in a much more sympathetic way 
than others. He is distinctly unfair to the Eleatics, for 

31 


Stoics. 


Skeptics. 


Neo- 


platonists. 
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instance, and in general, wherever mathematical considera- 
tions come into play, he is an untrustworthy guide. 

It is often forgotten that Aristotle derived much of his 
information from Plato, and we must specially observe that 
he more than once takes Plato’s humorous remarks too 
literally. 

3. The Stoics, and especially Chrysippos, paid great 
attention to early philosophy, but their way of regarding it 
was simply an exaggeration of Aristotle’s. They did not 
content themselves with criticising their predecessors from 


their own point of view ; they seem really to have believed 


that the early poets and thinkers taught doctrines hardly 
distinguishable from theirown. The word cvvoixevodv, which 
Cicero renders by accommodare, was used by Philodemos 
to denote this method of interpretation, which has had 
serious results upon our tradition, especially in the case of 
Herakleitos. 

4. The same remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the 
Skeptics. The interest of such a writer as Sextus Empiricus 
in early philosophy is mainly to exhibit its contradictions. 
But what he tells us is often of value; for he frequently 
quotes early views as to knowledge and sensation in support 
of his thesis. 

5. Under this head we have chiefly to consider the 
commentators on Aristotle in so far as they are independent 
of the Theophrastean tradition. Their chief characteristic 
is what Simplicius calls edyvwpoovvn, that is, a liberal spirit 
of interpretation, which makes all early philosophers agree 
with one another in upholding the doctrine of a Sensible. 
and an Intelligible World. It is, however, to Simplicius 


1 Cf. Cic. De nat. d.i. 15, 41: “‘ Et haec quidem (Chrysippus) in primo 
libro de natura deorum, in secundo autem vult Orphei, Musaei, Hesiodi 
Homerique fabellas accommodare ad ea quae ipse primo libro de deis 
immortalibus dixerat, ut etiam veterrimi poetae, qui haec ne suspicati 
quidem sunt, Stoici fuisse videantur.’’ Cf. Philod. De piet. fy. c. 13, év 6é 
TQ Sevrépw rd re els ’Oppéa kcal Movoatoy dvadepdueva xal Ta map “Ourjpw Kal 


‘Howddw cat Hipiwldy cal wowtats dddAas, ws kal KredvOns, weiparac cvvorxecody rais 


Sofas avr ay. 
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more than any one else that we owe the preservation of the 
fragments. He had, of course, the library of the Academy 
_ at his disposal, at any rate up to A.D. 529. 


B.—DOXOGRAPHERS 


6. The Doxographi Graeci of Professor Hermann Diels 
(1879) threw an entirely new light upon the filiation of the 
later sources ; and we can only estimate justly the value 
_ of statements derived from these if we bear constantly in 
~ mind the results of his investigation. Here it will only be 
possible to give an outline which may help the reader to 
find his way in the Doxographi Graecz itself. 

7. By the term doxographers we understand all those 
writers who relate the opinions of the Greek philosophers, 
and w who derive their material, directly or ANY from the 
great work of Theophrastos, Dvoixdv So€dv wy’ (Diog. v. 46). 
Of this work, one considerable chapter, that entitled [lepi 
aic@ncewv, has been preserved (Dox. pp. 499-527). And 
Usener, following Brandis, further showed that there were 
important fragments of it contained in the commentary 
of Simplicius (sixth cent. A.D.) on the First Book of 
Aristotle’s Pucixy axpoacis (Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, 


The Doxo- 
grapht 
Graect. 


The 

‘¢ Opinions” 
of Theo- 
phrastos. 


pp. 25 sqqg.). These extracts Simplicius seems to have © 


borrowed in turn from Alexander of Aphrodisias (c. A.D. 200); 
cf. Dox. p. 112 sgqg. We thus possess a very considerable 
portion of the First Book, which dealt with the dpyai, as 
well as practically the whole of the last Book. 

From these remains it clearly appears that the method 
of Theophrastos was to discuss in separate books the leading 
topics which had “engaged. the attention of philosophers 
from Thales to Plato. The chronological order was not 
observed ; the philosophers were grouped according to the 
affinity of their doctrine, the differences between those who 





appeared to agree most closely being carefully noted. The 


First Book, however, was in some degree exceptional ; for 
3 


— 
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in it the order was that of the successive schools, and short — 
historical and chronological notices were inserted. 

Regs: 8. A work of this kind was, of course, a godsend to the — 

graphers. epitomators and compilers of handbooks, who flourished — 
more and more as the Greek genius declined. These either — 
followed Theophrastos in arranging the subject-matter — 
under heads, or else they broke up his work, and rearranged 
his statements under the names of the various philosophers 
to whom they applied. This latter class form the natural 
transition between the doxographers proper and the bio- 
graphers, so I have ventured to distinguish them by the 
name of biographical doxographers. 








I. DOXOGRAPHERS PROPER 


The 9g. These are now mainly represented by two works, viz. 

carpet the Placita Philosophorum, included among the writings 

Stobaios, ascribed to Plutarch, and the Eclogae Physicae of John 
Stobaios (c. A.D. 470). The latter originally formed one 
work with the Florilegium of the same author, and includes 
a transcript of some epitome substantially identical with the © 
pseudo-Plutarchean Placita. It is, however, demonstrable 
that neither the Placita nor the doxography of the Eclogae 
is the original of the other. The latter is usually the fuller 
of the two, and yet the former must be earlier; for it was 
used by Athenagoras for his defence of the Christians in — 
A.D. 177 (Dox. p. 4). It was also the source of the notices in 
Eusebios and Cyril, and of the History of Philosophy ascribed 
to Galen. From these writers many important corrections 
of the text have been derived (Dox. pp. 5 sqq.). 

Another writer who made use of the Placita is Achilles 

(not Achilles Tatius). For his Eicaywyy to the Phaenomena 
of Aratos see Maass, Commentariorum in Aratum reliquiae, 
Pp. 25-75. His date is uncertain, but probably he belongs 
to the third century A.D. (Dox. p. 18). 

Waki: to. What, then, was the common source of the Placita 
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and the Eclogae? Diels has shown that Theodoret (ec. 
A.D. 445) had access to it ; for in some cases he gives a fuller 
form of statements made in these two works. Not only 
so, but he also names that source ; for he refers us (Gr. aff. 
cur. iv. 31) to ’Aeriov tiv rep) apeckovtTav cvvaywynv. Diels 
has accordingly printed the Placita in parallel columns with 
the relevant parts of the Eclogae, under the title of Aetiw 
Placita. The quotations from ‘ Plutarch”’ by later writers, 
and the extracts of Theodoret from Aetios, are also given 
at the foot of each page. 

II. Diels has shown further, however, that Aetios did 
not draw ‘directly from Theophrastos, but from an inter- 
mediate epitome which he calls the Vetusta Placita, traces 
of which may be found in Cicero (infra, § 12), and in 
_ Censorinus (De die natali), who follows Varro. The Vetusta 
Placita were composed in the school of Poseidonios, and 
Diels now calls them the Poseidonian ’Apéoxovra (Uber das 
phys. System des Straton, p. 2). There are also traces of 
them in the “ Homeric Allegorists.” 

It is quite possible, by discounting the somewhat unin- 
telligent additions which Aetios made from Epicurean and 
other sources, to form a pretty accurate table of the contents 
of the Vetusta Placita (Dox. pp. 181 sqq.), and this gives us 
a fair idea of the arrangement of the original work by 


Theophrastos. | 
12. So far as what he tells us of the earliest Greek 


graphers, and not with the philosophers ; for he gives us 


eee 


nothing but extracts at second or third hand from the work 
of Theophrastos. Two passages in his writings fall to be 
considered under this head, namely, “‘ Lucullus ” (Acad. ii.), 
118, and De natura deorum, 1. 25-41. 

(a) Doxography of the “ Lucullus.’—This contains a 
meagre and inaccurately-rendered summary of the various 
opinions held by philosophers with regard to the apy7 (Dox. 
pp. 119 sqq.), and would be quite useless if it did not in one 


The 
Vetusta 
Placita. 


Cicero. 
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case enable us to verify the exact words of Theophrastos . 
(Chap. I. p. 50, 2. 4). The doxography has come through ~ 
the hands of Kleitomachos, who succeeded Karneades in ‘ 
the headship of the Academy (129 B.C.). 

(b) Doxography of the “De natura deorum.”—A fresh — 
light was thrown upon this important passage by the dis- — 
covery at Herculaneum of a roll containing fragments of an 
Epicurean treatise, so like it as to be at once regarded as its © 
original. This treatise was at first ascribed to Phaidros, 
on the ground of the reference in Epp. ad Alt. xiii. 39. 2; 
but the real title, Pirodnuov epi edoeBeias, was afterwards 
restored (Dox. p. 530). Diels, however, has shown (Dox. — 
pp. 122 sqq.) that there is much to be said for the view that — 
Cicero did not copy Philodemos, but that both drew from a ~ 
common source (no doubt Phaidros, Ilep) @eav) which itself 
went back to a Stoic epitome of Theophrastos. The passage 
of Cicero and the relevant fragments of Philodemos are 
edited in parallel columns by Diels (Dox. pp. 531 sqq.). 


Il. BloGRAPHICAL DOXOGRAPHERS 


Hippolytos. 13. Of the “ biographical doxographies,’’ the most 
important is Book I. of the Refutation of all Heresies by 
Hippolytos. This had long been known as the Philosophou- 
mena of Origen; but the discovery of the remaining books, 
which were first published at Oxford in 1854, showed finally 
that it could not belong to him. It is drawn mainly from > 
some good epitome of Theophrastos, in which the matter 
was already rearranged under the names of the various 
philosophers. We must note, however, that the sections 
dealing with Thales, Pythagoras, Herakleitos, and Empe- 
dokles come from an inferior source, some merely bio- 
graphical compendium full of apocryphal anecdotes and 
doubtful statements. | 


The 14. The fragments of the pseudo-Plutarchean Stromateis, 1 
Stromatets. | 


quoted by Eusebios in his Praeparatio Evangelica, come from — 
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a source similar to that of the best portions of the Philo-. 


sophoumena.._So far as we can judge, they differ chiefly in 
aan In the first place, they are mostly taken from 
the earliest sections of the work, and therefore most of them 
deal with the primary substance, the heavenly bodies and 
the earth. In the second place, the language is a much less 
faithful transcript of the original. 

15. The scrap-book which goes by the name of Diogenes 
Laertios, or Laertios Diogenes (cf. Usener, Epicurea, pp. I 
sqq.), contains large fragments of two distinct doxographies. 
One is of the merely biographical, anecdotic, and apophtheg- 
matic matic kind used by Hippolytos in his first four chapters ; 
the other i is of a better class, more like the source of Hippo- 
_lytos’ remaining chapters An attempt is made to disguise 
this “contamination ”’ by referring to the first doxography 
as a “summary” (cedadavddns) account, while the second is 
called “ particular ”’ (él pépovs). 

16. Short doxographical summaries are to be found in 
Eusebios (P. £. x., xiv., xv.), Theodoret (Gr. aff. cur. ii. 9-11), 
Irenaeus (C. haer. ii. 14), Arnobius (Adv. nat. ii. 9), Augustine 
(Civ. Det, viii. 2). These depend mainly upon the writers of 
“‘ Successions,”” whom we shall have to consider in the next 
section. 


C.—BIOGRAPHERS 


17. The first to write a work entitled Successions of the 
Philosophers was Sotion (Diog. ii. 12; R. P. 4 a), about 
200 B.C. The arrangement of his work is explained in 
Dox. p. 147. It was epitomised by Herakleides Lembos. 
Other writers of Avadoyai were Antisthenes, Sosikrates, and 
Alexander. All these compositions were accompanied by a 
very meagre doxography, and made interesting by the 
addition of unauthentic apophthegms and apocryphal 
anecdotes. 

18. The peripatetic Hermippos of Smyrna, known as 

Kaddipdxevos (c. 200 B.C.), wrote several biographical works 


*¢ Diogenes 
Laertios.”’ 


Patristic 
doxo- 
graphies. 


Succes- 
sions. 


Her- 
mippos. 


Satyros. 


*¢ Diogenes 
Laertios.” 
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which are frequently quoted. The biographical details are 
very untrustworthy ; but sometimes bibliographical infor- 
mation is added, which doubtless rests upon the [ivaxes of 
Kallimachos. 

1g. Another peripatetic, Satyros, the pupil of Aristarchos, 
wrote (c. 160 B.c.) Lives of Famous Men. The same remarks 
apply to him as to Hermippos. His work was epitomised 
by Herakleides Lembos. 

20. The work which goes by the name of Laertios 
Diogenes is, in its biographical parts, a mere patchwork of 
all earlier learning. It has not been digested or composed 
by any single mind at all, but is little more than a collection 


_ of extracts made at haphazard. But, of course, it contains 


Eratos- 
thenes 
and 

' Apollo- 
doros. 


‘much that is of the greatest value. 


D.—CHRONOLOGISTS — - 


at. The ‘founder of ancient chronology was Eratosthenes 


; 


of Kyrene (275-194 B.c.) ; but his work was soon supplanted © 
by the metrical version of Apollodoros (c. 140 B.c.), from 


- which most of our information as to the dates of early 


philosophers is derived. See Diels’ paper on the Xpowxd of 
Apollodoros in Rhein. Mus. xxxi.; and Jacoby, Apollodors © 
Chronik (1902). 

The method adopted is as follows :—If the date of some 
striking ‘event in a philosopher’s life is known, that is taken — 
as his floruit (axun), and he is assumed to have been forty 
years old at that date. In default of this, some historical 
era is taken as the flormit. Of these the chief are the eclipse 
of Thales 586/5 B.c., the taking of Sardeis in 546/5 B.c., the 
accession of Polykrates in 532/1 B.c., and the foundation of 
Thourioi in 444/3 B.c. It is usual to attach far too much. 
weight to these combinations, and we can often show that 
Apollodoros is wrong from our other evidence. His dates 
can only beaccepted as a makeshift, when nothing better — 
is available. 


CHAPTER I 
THE MILESIAN SCHOOL 


I. IT was at Milet it the earliest school of scientific Miletos 
cosmology had its home, and it is not, perhaps, without ee 
significance that Miletos is just the place where the con- 
tinuity of Aegean an iM c ost clea 
mark qn he Milesians,had come into pontier Tore than 
once with the Lydians, whose rulers were bent on extending 
their dominion to the coast ; but, towards the end of. the | 
seventh centur B.C, the Pivcat Thras boule: ‘Succeeded 
“in"making terms with King Alyattes™ind’an' alliance was 
concluded which secured Miletos against molestation for 
the future. Even half a century | later, Whe 








Iy 












conquered Ephesos, Miletos was able to maintain the old 
treaty-relation, and never, strictly speaking, i Rint ci ect 
to the Lydians at all. The, Lydia AHEM) TNTOLE 
over ed .the..grewth..of,.sch , 
was called at a “ater date Hellenism, seems to have been 
the Me 
traditional in the dynasty of t Mermnadai, and Herodotos 
says that all the “ sophists”’ of the time flocked to the court 
of Sardeis.2 The tradition which represents Croesus as 
Ye 1 Se@ Introd. §II. _Ephoros said that Old Miletos was colonised from 
ilatos in Crete at an SHAeE date than the fortification of the new city 
eleus (Strabo, xiv. p. 634), and recent excavation has shown that 
the Aegean civilisation passed here by gradual transition into the early 


The dwellings. of the old Ionians ‘Start on and ates Eds, evry 


Bs. * period: ;There is no “' geometrical. interluc 
“gee"Ridet, La Pydie et le monde grec’ an des 






















Mermnades (Paris, 1893). 
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, the “ patron?’ of Greek wisdom was fully developed in the — 
i fifth centur yf and, however unhistorical its details may 4 
“Be; Tt"must clearly have some foundation in fact. Particu- — 
larly noteworthy is ‘‘ the common tale among the Greeks,” 
that Thales accompanied Croesus. is luckless campaign — 
agains annem in the capacity of military 
engineer... Herodotos disbelieves the story that he“ttiverted 
the course of the Halys, but only because he knew there 
were bridges there al already. It is clear that _the Tonians 
re great pheineers and that they were employed as such 
by ie eastern. eee : i 
t should be added that, the Lydian alliance would 
faci tate inkerebuise with Baby jon and ere a _Lydia was 
an advanced post of SER Sican Giifture, and Croesus 
was on friendly terms with the kings of Egypt and 


Babylon. ranieanaipeic er wlarrn nese same Hellenic sym- 


pathi ies as, Croesus,.and the Milesians possessed, 4 temple 
NRA AN I APL ; 
ty their own at Naukrag Satie, sacntiasarsnitcanneeeee™ a 















J hii} I. THALES 


Origin. | 4. / 2. The founder of the Milesian school, and therefore the 


first ae of science, was Thales ;? but all we can really 
“Be said to know of him comes from Herodotos, and the Tale 


1 Herod. i. 75. It is important for a right estimate of Ionian science 
to remember the high development of engineering in these days. Man- 
drokles of Samos built the bridge over the Bosporos for King Dareios 
(Herod. iv. 88), and Harpalos of Tenedos bridged the Hellespont for 
Xerxes when the Egyptians and Phoenicians had failed in the attempt 
(Diels, Abh. dey Berl. Akad., 1904, p. 8). The tunnel through the hill 
above Samos described by Herodotos (iii. 60) has been discovered by 
German excavators. It is about a kilometre long, but the levels are 
almost accurate. On the whole subject see Diels, “‘ Wissenschaft und. 
Technik bei den Hellenen’”’ (Neue Jahrb. xxxili. pp. 3, 4). Here, as in 
other things, the Ionians carried on “‘ Minoan ”’ traditions. 

2 Simplicius quotes Theophrastos as saying that Thales had many 
predecessors (Dox. p. 475, 11). This need not trouble us; for the scholiast 
on Apollonios Rhodios (ii. 1248) tells us that he made Prometheus the 
first philosopher, which is merely an application of Peripatetic literalism 
to a phrase of Plato’s (Phileb. 16 c 6). Cf. Note on Sources, § 2. 
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of the Seven Wise Men was already in existence when he 
wrote. He says that Thales was of Phoeniciaz SSC ODL uy 
a statement which other writers explained Dy Sayine he z 
belonged to a noble house descended from Kadmos aDghs ’ 
Agenor.1 Herodotos probably . mentions™the supposed ? 
sense’ of Thales simply because he was believed to have 
introduced certain improvements in navigation from 
Phoenicia.2 At any rate, his father’s name, Examyes, lends 
v NO SUPT to the view that he was a Semniten fe i 
and the Karians had been almost completely assimilated 
by the Ionians. On the monuments we find Greek 
and Karian names alternating in the same families, while 
the name Thales is otherwise known as Cretan. There 
is therefore no reason to doubt that Thales was of pure 
Milesian descent, though he probably Bag Karian blood in 
his veins.® 
3. The most remarkable statement idaho makes The 
about Thales is that he foretold the eclipse ‘Of the eun which piece 
put an end to the war between the Lydians and the Medes. ua Thales. 
Now, he was quite ignorant of the c eclipses. Anaxi- 
mander and his successors certainly were so,> and it is 
incredible that the explanation should have been given 
and forgotten so soon. Even supposing Thales had known - 
the cause of eclipses, such scraps of elementary geometry 






ni) 


1 Herod. i. 170 (R. P. 9 d); Diog. i. 22 (R. P. 9). This is no doubt 
connected with the fact mentioned by Herodotos (i. 146) that there were | 
Kadmeians from Boiotia among the original Ionian colonists. Cf. also 
Strabo, xiv. pp. 633, 636; Pausan. vii. 2, 7. These, however, were not 
Semites, 

® Diog. i. 23, KadNiwaxos 8’ adrdv oldev edperiy rijs dpxrou ris puxpas Néywr eb 
Tots IduBos obrws— 

kal THs audéns édXéyero orabujnoac bas 
Tovs doreploxous, 7 méovor Polvixes. 


% See Diels, ‘“ Thales ein Semite ?”’ (Arch. ii. 165 sqq.), and Immisch, 
“Zu Thales Abkunft’’ (ib. p. 515). The name Examyes occurs also in 
Kolophon (Hermesianax, Leontion, fr. 2, 38 Bgk.), and may be compared 
with other Karian names such as Cheramyes and Panamyes. 

* Herod. i. 74. 

5 For the theories held by Anaximander and Herakleitos, see infra, 


§§ 19, 71. 
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as he picked up in Egypt would never have enabled him to 
calculate one. Yet the evidence for the prediction is too 
strong to be rejected off-hand. The testimony of Herodotos 
is said to have been confirmed by Xenophanes . and 
according to Theophrastos Xenophanes was a isciple of 
Anaximander, a he fist“tiive known scores 
of people who were able to remember what happened. 
The prediction of the eclipse is therefore better attested 
than any other fact about Thales whatsoever. 
* Now it is possible to predict eclipses of the moon 
approximately without knowing their true cause, and there 
is no doubt that the Babylonians bales = so. It is 
senerally stated, further" that they sy Had THAGe Out cycle 
f 223 lunar months, frithin witch eclipses of the sun and 
moon recurred at equal intervals of time. This, however, 
would not have enabled them to predict eclipses of the sun 
for. a. give: on the earth’s surface; for these pheno- 
mena are not visible at all places where the sun is above the 
horizon at the time. We do not occupy a position at the 
centre of the earth, and the geocentric parallax has to be 
taken into account. It would only, therefore, be possible 
to tell by means of the cycle that an eclipse of the sun 
would be visible somewhere, and that it might be worth 
while to look out for it, though an observer at a given place 








1 Diog. i. 23, doxet 5¢ xard twas mp&ros dorpodoyjoa Kal mraxas éxdelpers 
kal Tporas mpoeretv, &s pyow Hvdnuos év ry wepl Tav dorpodoyousévew icropig, 
dbev abrdv kal Zevopdyns kat ‘Hpddoros Oavudtea. The statement that Thales 
“‘ predicted ”’ solstices as well as eclipses is not so absurd as has been 
thought. Eudemos may very well have meant that he fixed the dates of 

,the solstices and equinoxes more accurately than had been done before. 
‘That he would do by observing the length of the shadow cast by an 
_ upright (yrvwuwr), and we shall see (p. 47) that popular tradition ascribed 
observations of the kind to him. This interpretation is favoured by 
another remark of Eudemos, preserved by Derkyllides (ap. Theon. p. 198, 
17 Hiller), that Thales discovered ri card ras rpords abrod (rot Alou) meplodor, 
ws ovk ton det cuuBatve. In other words, he discovered the inequality of the 
four seasons which is due to the solar anomaly. 

» *# It is wrong to call this the Savos with Souidas; for say on the 
monuments always means 6023600, the number of the Great Year. 
The period of 223 lunations is, of course, that of the retrograde movement 
of the nodes. 


¢ 
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might be disappointed five times out of six. Now, if we 
may judge from reports by Chaldaean., astronomers which 
have been preserved, os was just the position of the 
| In 1 bth ury B.@. They watched for 
“eclipses at the ‘proper dates: and, if they did not occur, 
they announced the fact as a good omen.4 To explain 
what we are told about Thales no more is required. He 
said there would be an eclipse by a certain date; and 
luckily it was visible in Asia Minor, and on a striking 
ccasion. 






3 prediction of the eclipse does not, then, throw Date of 
“ any light on the scientific attainments of Thales; but, if 7?" 
we can fix its date, it will give us an indication of the time 
at which he lived. Astronomers have calculated that. 
there was an eclipse of the sun, probably visible in Asia 
Minor, on May 28 (0.S.), 585 B.c., while Pliny gives the date 
of the oe PROTO. XLVIII.4 (585/4.B.Gede2 
This does not exactly tally; for May 585 belongs to the 
year 586/5 B.c. It is near enough, however, to justify us in 





1 See George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries (1875), p. 409. The inscrip- 
tion which follows was found at Kouyunjik :— 
“ To the king my lord, thy servant Abil-Istar. 
-\ 


é Concerning the éclipse of ‘the moon-of.. which the kin; g my lord sent 
to me; in the cities of Akkad, Borsippa, and ine observations they 
made, and then in the city of Akkad, we saw Pag: . The observation 
was made, and the eclipse took place. 

Ss And when for the eclipse of the sun we made an observation, the 
observation was made and it did not take place. That which I saw with 
my eyes to the king my lord Isend.”’ See further R. C. Thomson, Reports 
of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (1900). 

2 Cf. Schiaparelli, ‘‘ I primordi dell’ Astronomia presso i Babilonesi ”’ 
(Scientia, 1908, p. 247). His conclusion is that/“‘ the law which regulates 
the circumstances of the visibility of solar eclipses is too complex to be 
discovered by simple observation,’ and that the Babylonians were not 
in a position to formulate it. ‘‘ Su¢h“a triumph was reserved to the : 
geometrical genius of the Greeks.” $ 

8 Pliny, N.H. ii. 53. It should be noted that this date is inconsistent 
with the chronology of Herodotos, but that is vitiated by the assumption, 
that the fall of the Median kingdom synchronised with the accession of 
Cyrus to the throne of Persia. If we make the necessary correction, 
Cyaxares was still reigning in 585 B.c. 
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identifying the eclipse as that of Thales,1 and this is 
confirmed by Apollodoros, who fixed his forwit in the same 
year.2, The further statement in Diogenes that, according 
to Demetrios Leonean : Thalés**Feceived the name of 
wise fe prchonshtp Or Da: nasias at Athens,really refers 
to the Tale of the Seven Wise > Men” ‘as 18 y the words 
which. follow, and is doubtless based on ae story of the 
Delphic tripod ; for the archonship of Damasias is the era 
of the restoration of the/Pythian ( Games.? 

5. The introduction o egyptian pons oh into Hellas 
is ascribed to Thales,* and it is probable that he did visit _ 
Egypt : for he had a theory of the inundations of the Nile. J. 
~Herodotos ® gives three explanations of the fact that this 









Thales in 
Egypt. 





Re does mee “name tht 
a ever, SUNS attributes the rise of the Nile to the 
Etesian’s inds, is ascribed to Thales in the Placita,® and by 






1 The words of Herodotos (i. 74), odpov mpobéuevos éviavrdv roirov év TG 
5) xal éyévero, mean at first sight that he only said the eclipse would 
occur before the end of a certain year, but Diels suggests (Neue Jahrb. 
XXXlli. p. 2) that éavrés has here its original sense of ‘‘ summer solstice ”’ 
(cf. Brugmann, Idg. Forsch. xv. p..87). In that case Thales would have 
fixed the date within a month. He may have observed the eclipse of 
May 18, 603 B.c. in Egypt, and predicted another in eighteen years and 
some days, not later than the solstice. 

* For Apollodoros, see Note on Sources, § 21. The dates in our text 
of Diogenes (i. 37; R. P. 8) cannot be reconciled with one another. That 
given for the death of Thales is probably right; for it is the year before 
the fall of Sardeis in 546/5 B.c., which is one of the regular eras of Apollo- 
doros. It no doubt seemed natural to make Thales die the year before 
the “‘ ruin of Ionia’’ which he foresaw. Seventy-eight years before this 
brings us to 624/3 B.c. for the birth of Thales, and this gives us 585/4 
B.C. for his fortieth year. That is Pliny’s date for the eclipse, and Pliny’s 
dates come from Apollodoros through Nepos. 

8 Diog. i. 22 (R. P. 9), especially the words xaé’ év kal oi érra codol 
éxAjOnoav. The story of the tripod was told in many versions (cf, Diog. 
i. 28-33; Vors. i. p. 2, 26 sqq.). It clearly belongs to the Delphian Tale 
of the Seven Wise Men, which is already alluded to by Plato (Prot. 
343 a, b). Now Den piers PPaleron dated this in the archonship of 
Damasias at Athgnsg (SSR / 2 ee )~ and the Marmor Parium dates the 
restoration of the¥ayav" Pept saat Delphoi in the same year, and also 
identifies it with that o 3 s (cf. Jacoby, p. 170, ”. 12). 

4 Proclus, in Eucl. I. p. 65, Friedlein (from Eudemos). 
5 Herod. ii. 20, ® Aet. iv. 1. 1 (Dox. p. 384). 








ee 
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many later writers. Now, this comes from a treatise on 
the Rise of the Nile attributed to Aristotle and known to 
the Greek commentators, but extant only in a Latin epitome 
of the thirteenth century.1 In this the first of the theories » 
mentioned by Herodotos is ascribed to Thales, the second” 
to Euthymenes of Massalia, and the eer nna NAXAOTAS ony 
Where tHE ATStotté or Whoever wrote the — 
names? We think naturally of Hekataios; and this 
conjecture is strengthened when we find that Hekataios 
mentioned Euthymenes.® We may conclude that Thales 
really was in Egypt; and, perhaps, that Hekataios, in 
describing the Nile, took account, as was natural, of his 
fellow-citizen’s views. 

6. As to the nature and extent of the mathematical Thales 
knowledge brought back by Thales from Egypt, it must be eerie 
pointed out that most writers have seriously misunderstood 
the character of the tradition.® an i Mitinsderiiat 2 ON. Neo 
First Book of Euclid, Proclus oui AbeSe OF a the authority 
“of Budemos, certain propos OSi ions v awh a says were known 
to es,* ‘one of which is that oe triangles ar 
when way “kth one Seiad and the cr 





eg SRO AY SHEN Shniss 
as Rothereice ‘he coulc ave 


/ measured the At tiees of ships at sea in the way he was 
® said to have done.® Here we see how all these statements 
’ arose. Certain feats in the way of measurement were 
traditionally ascribed to Thales, and Eudemos assumed 
that he must have known all the propositions these impl 





1 Dox. pp. 226-229. The Latin epitome will be found in Rose’s edition 
of the Aristotelian fragments. 

2 Hekataios, fr. 278 (F.H.G. i. p. 19). 

% See Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte dey Mathematik, vol. i. pp. 
12 sqq.; Allman, “‘ Greek Geometry from Thales to Euclid ”’ (Hermathena, 
iii. pp. 164-174). 

4 Proclus, in Eucl. pp. 65, 7; 157, 10; 250, 20; 299, 1; 352, 14 
(Friedlein). Eudemos wrote the first histories of astronomy and mathe- 
matics, just as Theophrastos wrote the first history of philosophy. 

5 Proclus, p. 352, 14, Hvdnuos dé év rats yewmerpixais loropiass els Oadiv Todro 
dvd-yer TO Oewpynua (Eucl. i. 26)* riv yap Trav év Badrdrry trolwy dmbcracw dv ob 
Tpomou pacly avrov decxvivas TovTy mpocxpicOal pyow dvaryKaiov. 
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But this is quite illusory. Both the measurement of the 
distance of ships at sea, and that of the height of the “dn 

Inids, which is also PIS a, are easy applications 
seep (event by : {95 0. fin ling the seq What 
the tradition really points to is that Thales applied this 
empirical rule to practical ratio § which the Egyptians 


fad never faced, and that“he* was’ thus"the originator of 
al methods. Tr hat isa pans title to fame. 
Thales , aK 4, 








ae: 


Thales” apy Sears once more in Henge some time 
asa “WV before the fall ofjthe yas. monarch LY. 2 } He is said to have 
‘urged the Ionian Greek$"t6 éS“unite in a federal state with its 
capital at Teos. - We shall have occasion to notice more 
than once that the early schools of philosophy by no m 
held aloof fro om, politics ;¥,and there are many things, for 
instance the pa part played by Hekataios in the Ionian revolt ff 
which suggest that the scientific men of Miletos took up a 
very decided position in the stirring times that followed the - 
“death 6f Thales. . It is this political action which has gained 
the founder of the Milesian school his undisputed place 
among the Seven Wise Men ; and it is owing to his inclusion 
among those worthies that the numerous anecdotes told 
of him,in later days attached themselves to his name.* 


iy 
(3 








Sarat | 8. $0 far as we know, Thales wrote ee and no 

character oe Se ee oar - 2 

ofthe {writer ‘earlier than an, Aristotlesknows ything of a 
tradition. bith TPR a eas op ty iar ie nas gr. 

S i oman and a philosopher ;}in the n he 

1 The oldest version of this story is given in Diog. i. 27, 6 dé ‘Iepdvupmos 


kal éxuerpjoal pnow avtov ras mupauldas, éx Tis oKids maparnphoavta bre hiv 
icoueyéOns éeoriv. Cf. Pliny, H. Nat. xxxvi. 82, mensuram altitudinis earum 
deprehendere invenit Thales Milesius umbram metiendo qua hora par esse 


corpori solet. (Hieronymas of Bhades was. sont LGEe ANT bmtanalamos:) 
This need imply no more than the reflexion adows of all objects 
will be equal to the objects at the same hour. Plutarch (Conv. sept. sap. 
147 a) gives a more elaborate method, rhv Baxrnplay orjoas éml 7 wépart Ths 
oKids hv 7 wupapls éroler, yevouévwv TH éemadh THs axrivos dvoiy Tprywvwv, edekas dv 
skid mpds Thy cKidy NOyov elxe, THY Tupapulda mpds Thy Baxrnplay Exovcar. 

2 See Gow, Short History of Greek Mathematics, § 84. 

8 Herod. i. 170 (R. P. 9 d). 

4 The story of Thales falling into a well (Plato, Theaet. 174 a) is nothing 
but a fable teaching the uselessness of codia; the anecdote about the 
“corner ’”’ in oil (Ar. Pol. A, 11. 1259 a 6) is intended to inculcate the 


opposite lesson. 
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ly an Spank and, an,dnyentor fy “Tt is obvious, 
however, that the requirements of Mien enterprise and 


commerce he necessarily turn his attention to problems 
which we should call astronomical. He was said; we saw, 
to have introduced the practice of steering a ship’ S course 
by Ursa mi 2 and there is a remarkable persistence 1 


the tradition that he tried to do something for the ee 


though the details are not sufficiently well attested to fin 

a place here. No doubt he constructed a besedemrayatite 
those of much later date which have been discovered at 
Miletos.4 The rapdanypua was the oldest form of almanac, 


and gave, for a series of years, the equinoxes and Solstices, 
the phases of the moon, the heliacal risings and settings of 


mag Nei SANE tea 


‘ 
sina 

Oe? a) ee 

et 


certain stars, and also weather predictions.} Even Aristotle ’ 


does not pretend to know how Thales arrivell at the views he 
ascribes.to him or by what arguments they were supported. 
This very reserve, however, makes it hard to doubt that 
he was correctly informed with regard: to 

about them he mentions, so we may venture on a conjec- 
tural restoration of his cosmology. This, of course, must 
be taken for just what it is worth. 

g. The statements of Arist yay be reduced to three : 
(Ted he earth floats on ie water, - 


par AX ii hs 3 


(2), Water iS the-mavaust Cause © Ot all thinggee.: 


he: oP eee vey Re Se ee 








1 "Ck eves, Clouds 180 Giter a Biren description of how 


Sokrates provided himself with a cloak) ri dij7’ éxeivoy tov Oadfv Oavudfouer ; 
Birds 1009 (of Meton’s town-planning, dyOpwros Oadfjs). Plato’s way of 
speaking is remarkable. Cf. Rep. 600a d\)’ ofa dy eis Ta epya cogod dvdpds 
modal emlvora Kal evunxavor eis Téexvas 4H Twas GdAas mpdéeas Aéyovrar, Worep ad 
Odrew re mépt TOU Midnotlov kai ’Avaxdpo.os Tod DKvOov. 

* Seep. 41, %. 2. 

8 If he tried to introduce the year of 360 days and the month of 
30 days, he may have learnt that in Egypt. 

4 For the Milesian rapamrjyuata see Rehm, Berl. Sitzungsber., 1893, 
p. IOI sqq., 752 sqq. 

5 Ar. Met. A, 3.983 b 21 (R. P. 10); De caelo, B, 13. 294 a 28 
(Ro r3). 

6 Met. A, 3. 983 b 21 (R. P. 10). We must translate dpy/ here by 
“ material cause,’’ for rfjs roatrns dpxfs (b 19) means ris év UAns elder dpyfs 
(b 7). The word, then, is used here in a strictly Aristotelian sense. Cf. 
Introd. p. I1, %. 3. 


SPARE 


The cos- 
mology of 
Thales. 


Water. 
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for it I Tas 1 he SEER, moving iron. 

The Ya wor these Statemente a ape be Pica in 
the light of the second, hich is expressed in Aristotelian 
terminology, but would undoubtedly mean that Thales 


had said water was the stuff of which all other things were 


(3) All things are full of. gods. _ The mag net is alive ; 


transient forms. We have seen that this was the * 


question of the day. 
ro. Aristotle and Theophrastos} f followed ed by Sim lici 
and the doxo ographers, suggest several ‘explanations of thin 


PR he OPA EA UTE We Stes hea 


doctrine. Aristotle gives them as conjectures; it is only 
later writers that repeat them as if they were quite certain.” 
The most probable view seems to be that Aristotle ascribed 
to Thales the arguments used at a later date by Hippon..of 
Samos in-support of a similar thesis. That would account 
heir physiological character. The rise of scientific 
itso had made biological arguments popular in the 
fifth cénitiiry ; “but, in” the days of Thales, the "prevailing 
intérést’ was not Bbyeiblesienl but meteorological, and it is 
from this point of view we must try to™tfiderstand the 
theory. | 
Now it is not hard to see how meteorological considera- 


1 Arist. De an. A, 5. 411 a 7 (R. P. 13); 4b. 2. 405 a 19 (R. P. 13 a). 
Diog. i. 24 (R. P. ib.) adds amber. 

2 Met. A, 3. 983 b 22; Aet.i. 3,1; Simpl. Phys. p. 36, to (R. P. 10, 
12,12a). The last of Aristotle’s explanations, that Thales was influenced 
by cosmogonical theories about Okeanos and Tethys, has strangely been 
supposed to be more historical than the rest, whereas it is merely a fancy 
of Plato’s taken literally. Plato says (Theaet. 180 d 2; Cyvrat. 402 b 4) 
that Herakleitos and his predecessors (oi péovres) derived their philosophy 
from Homer (J/. xiv. 201), and even earlier sources (Orph. frag. 2, Diels, 
Vors. 66 B 2). In quoting this suggestion, Aristotle refers it to ‘‘ some ”’ 
—a word which often means Plato—and he calls the originators of the 
theory rapuradalovs, as Plato had done (Met. A, 3. 983 b 28; cf. Theaet. 
181 b 3). This is how Aristotle gets history out of Plato. See Note on 
Sources, § 2. 

8’ Compare Arist. De an, A, 2. 405 b 2 (R. P. 220) with the passages 
referred to in the last note. We now know that, though Aristotle declines 
to consider Hippon as a philosopher (Mez. A, 3. 984 a 3; R. P. 219 a), 
he was discussed in the Peripatetic history of medicine known as Menon’s 
Iatrika. See § 185. 
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tions mney have led Thales to LiPo the view he did. Ofall - 
. eet | 





Biaecenrg is faiailiar: se us in a solid, a ‘liquid, ‘and a 
vaporous form, and so Thales may well have thought he 
saw the world-process from water and back to water again 
going on before his eyes. The phenomenon ¢ of | eva vaporation 
naturally suggests that the he “fire ‘of the h heavenly y bodies i is 
_ keptnp py isturé they ¢ Tay torr the Sea. ~EVén at 
the present day people css of “ the sun drawing water.” 
Water comes down again in rain ; and ‘1astty;’ so’ “the early 
cosmologists thought, it turns to earth. This may have 
seemed natural enough to men familiar with the river of 
Egypt which had formed the Delta, am the seenaagoomg 
Asia Minor whic bring..down. “arge-alh s“alluvial deposits. A 

; it day the Gulf of Lamon on ee ent 
to stand, is filled up. Lastly, they thought, earth turns 
















“Lastly, 
once more to water—an idea derived from the observation 


POSTS 2 Se Ishe: 


eee 


of dew, night-mists, and subterranean springs. }For these ° 


last were not in early times supposed to have anything to 
do-with the rain. The ‘‘ waters under the earth” were 
regarded as an independent source of moisture. 1a" 

ir. The third of the statements mentioned above is 


smpposed by Aristotle to imply that Thales believed in a 






“soul of the world... ough he is careful €6°tiatk this*4 
nom ore than an in rence. 2 The doctrine of the Soar 


is then attributed quite positively to Thales by Aetios, who 
gives it in the Stoic phraseology which he found in his 
immediate source, and identifies the world-intellect with 


Theology. 
Walemagpiien: 


eaten oh kc ieal thea 


God.* Cicero found a similar statement in tin the ‘Epicurean 
manual which he followed, but ‘he goes a step further. 
Eliminating the Stoic pantheism, he turns the world- 
intellect into a Platonic demiourgos, and says that Thales 


1 The view here taken most resembles that of the ‘‘ Homeric allegorist ’’ 
Herakleitos (R. P. 12 a). That, however, is also a conjecture, probably 
of Stoic, as the others are of Peripatetic, origin. 

2 Arist. De an. A, 5. 411 a 7 (R. P. 13). 

3 Aet. i. 7, 11=Stob. i. 56 (R. P. 14). On the sources here referred 
to, see Note on Sources, §§ II, 12. 

4 


Life. 
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aN 


Alt this is derived from Aristotle’ Ss cautious state- 


tient, i can have no greater:authority than its source. 


We need not enter, then, on the old controversy whether 
Thales was an atheist or not. If we may judge from his 


successors, he may very possibly have called water a ‘‘ god” ; 


but that would not imply any definite religious beef 

Nor must we make too much of the saying that “ all 
things are full of gods. 2 It is not safe to regard an apo- 
phthegm as evidence, dnd the chances are that it belongs to 
Thales as one of the Seven Wise Men, rather than as founder 
of the Milesian school. Further, such sayings are, as a rule, 
anonymous to begin with, and are attributed now to one 
sage and now to another. “On the other hand, it is probable 
that Thales did say the magnet "Sia" sisinetiacis That 
is no apophthegm, but more on the level of thie Statement 
that the earth floats on the water. It is just the sort of 





| thing we should expect Hekataios to record about ‘hales. \ 


OEE Seth PROG. "howevere TS ne Se 
Tt“w ould be wrong, however, Taw any inrerence phe 


held ne was a.diyine mind. which formed. all things out 


og th) oe ee 


as to is view of the world ; for to say the magnet and amber 4 


are alive is to imply, if anything, that other things are not. 


Il. ANAXIMANDER 


nif Anaximander, son.of, iopraxiades, .was also a ane 


of Miletos, and Theophrastos described him as an. “ asso- 


ciate.” ave seen how that expression is 3 to. 
‘be underst . 


e 
e tmderstood (§ XIV,). 


1 Cicero, De nat. d. 1. 25 (R. P. 13 b). On Cicero’s source, see Dox. 
pp. 125, 128. The Herculanean papyrus of Philodemos is defective at 
this point, but it is not likely that he anticipated Cicero’s mistake. 

2 See Introd. § IX. 

8 Plato refers to the saying rdvra rAvjpn Gedy in Laws, 899 b 9 (R. P. 
14 b), without mentioning Thales. That ascribed to. Herakleitos in the 
De part. an. A, 5. 645 a 7 seems to be a mere variation on it. In any 
case it means only that nothing is more divine than anything else. 

4R.P.15d. That the words woNirys kal ératpos, given by Simplicius, 
De caelo, p. 615, 13, are from Theophrastos is shown by the agreement 
of Cic. Acad. ii. 118, popularis et sodalis. The two passages represent 
independent branches of the tradition. See Note on Sources, §§ 7, 12. 
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According to Apollodoros,,4snaximander was sixty-four |. 
years old in Ol. L 2 (547/6 B. 3.C.) ; and this is confirmed 
by Hippolytos, who cayenne | in Ol. XLII. 3 (610/ ie 
B.C.), and by Pliny, who assigns his great discovery 0 he 
obliquity of the.zodiac.to Ol. LVIII.' We seem to have 
something more here than a combination of the ordinary 
type; for, according to all the rules, Anaximander should 
have “ flourished” in 565 B.c., half-way between ont eheSen ue 
and Anaximenes, and this ould make him sixty, not sixty- 

four, in 546. Now Apollodoros appears to have said that 
he had met with the work of Anaximander ; and the only 

reason he can have had for mentioning this must be that 
he found in it some indication which enabled him to fix 
its date. Now 547/6 Asejust the year before the fall of 
Sardeis, and we may perhaps conjecture that Anaximander 
mentioned what his age had been at the time of that 
event. We know from Xenophanes that the question, 
“Flow old,were you when the Mede appeargd:?”’ was con- 
sidered an interesting one in those days: erat all events, 
Anaximander was apparently a generation younger:thait” ” 
Thales.® she PN 
va is predecessor, he. distinguished himself. 
P ee inventions. Some writers credited hi him with that of 
he non non but thatcan hardly be correct. Herodotos debe. 
this ‘instrument came {kom Lt and Thales*must , 
havetised'it’ to determine ther solstices and equinoxes hae 
A mange esi 
\ Anaximander was also the first to” construct’ am 
Eratosthenes said this was the map elaborated"by | itis 
No doubt it was intended to be of service to MileSiai*é: 
prise in the Black ae Anaximander himself conducted 

1 Diog. ii. 2 (R. P. 15)j#fipp. Ref. i. 6 (Dox. p. 560); Plin. N.H. ii. 31. 

# Xenophanes, fr. 22 (= fr. 17 Karsten; R. P. 95 a). 

% The statement that he ‘‘ died soon after’’ (Diog. ii. 2; R. P. 15) 
seems to mean that Apollodoros made him die in the year of Sardeis 
(546/5), one of his regular epochs. 

4 For the gnomon, see Introd. p. 26, v. 1; and cf. Diog. ii. r (R. P, 


15); Herod. ii. tog (R. P. 15 a). Pliny, on the other hand, ascribes the 
invention of the gnomon to Anaximenes (N.H. ii. 187). 
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a colony to Apollonia,! and his fellow-citizens erected a 
statue to him, 2 sense 


Theo- #* 13. Near] QW ot Anasimnanaa s system is 
phrastos 
inly 


“ean (hibited Fesort fro leew sig 


theory of SHew his book. He seems once “at eS have quoted 


8 Anaximander’s own words, and he criticised his. style. 
rimary ~ 
substance. Here are the remains of what he said of him in the First 


Book :: 

Anaximander of Miletos, son of Praxiades, a fellow-citizen 
and associate of Thales,* said that the material cause and first 
element of things was the Infinite, he being the first to introduce 

this name. of the material ca He says it is neither water nor 
any other of the so-called ® Semeinte but a substance different 

{from them, whi hd ds i G at from which arise e heavens an 
hys. Op. fr. 2 (Dox. p. 476 ; R. P. 16). 


is within them.— 
He says that this is “ ana, and a eless,, and that it “ en- 
Ref. i. *6'(R. P. 17 4a). 








compasses all the worlds." 
Lae intovthatfrom sn shikes take their rise they pass 
a once more,¥“‘ as is meet; for they make reparation and 
satisfaction to ofe another for their injustice according to the 
ordering of time,” as he says ® in these somewhat poetical terms. 
—Phys. Op. fr. 2 (R. P. 16). 
And besides this, there was an eternal motion, in which 
was brought about the origin of the worlds. —Hipp. Ref. i. 6 
(R. P. 17 a). 


1 Aelian, V.H. iii. 17. Presumably Apollonia on the Pontos is a 
The lower part of a contemporary statue has been discovered at 

¥Miletos (Wiegand, Miilet, ii. 88), with the inscription ANJAZIMANAPO, 

* It was not, we may be sure, for his theories of the Boundless that — 

y Anaximander received this honour; he was a statesman and an inventor 

like Thales and Hekataios. 

3 In this and other cases, where the words of the original have been 
preserved by Simplicius, I have given them alone. On the various writers 
quoted, see Note on Sources, §§ 9 sqq: 

4 Simplicius says “‘ successor and disciple ”’ (diddoxos kal wabnryjs) in his 
Commentary on the Physics; but see above, p. 50, m. 4. 

5 For the expression rd xadovmeva crocxeia, see Diels, Elementum, — 











"2 


P- 25, %. 4. 
6 Diels (Vors. 2, 9) begins the actual quotation with the words é¢ dy 6é 
H yéveots . . . The Greek practice of blending quotations with the text © 


tells against this,, Further, it is safer not to ascribe the terms yéveots and © 
~bopé in their technical Platonic sense to Anaximander, and it is not 
likely that Anaximander said anything about ra évra. 
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He did not ascribe the origin of things to any alteration in 
atter, but said that the oppositions in the substratum, which 
Was a boundless body, were separated out. —Simpl. Phys. 
Pp. 150, 20 (R. P. 18). 


14. Anaximander taught, then, that there was an etern nal,\ The 
indestructible somethin 2 out of which. 4 rege 
“and 1 into which everyt hing oan A a boundless stock from#'s >t oe 
which the waste of existence : 
That is only the natural development of ‘the pionring 1 
have ascribed to Thales,.and there can be no doubt that 
Anaximander at least formulated it distinctly. Indeed, we 
can still follow to some extent the reasoning which led him 
to.do so. Thales had regarded water as the most likely 
_ thing to be that of which all others are forms,; Anaximander 
appears to have asked how the primary substance could be 
one of these particular things. His argument seems to be 
preserved by Aristotle,.who-has the following passage in: his 
discussion of the nfinite | 


5 













a 


Further, there cannot rie a single, simple body which is 
infinite, either, as some hold, one distinct from the elements, 
which they then derive from it, or without this qualification. For 
there are some who make this (7.e. a body distinct from the 
elements) the infinite, and not air. of .water, in. order. that, the 
other eel ma y DOt e ‘destroyed igs their SARS ey “are 
i OBPOMMIOIP One lo another att 8 cold.” Water’ moist, and fire 

ot—and Baeoe if any one of them were fe Sa Bases, the rest would 
have ceased to be by this time. Accordingly they say that what is 
‘infinite is something other than the elements, and from it the 
lements arise.—Arist. Phys. I’, 5. 204 b 22 (R. P. 16 b). 





* 


It is clear that _ Anaximander. js. here. « contrasted. with, 
Thales and with Anaximen LES Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the account given of his reasoning is substantially 
correct, though the form is Aristotle’s own, and in particular 
the “elements” are an anachronism.) Anaximander started, 

le the*stiite’ between the opposites which 


. “haa B EMT ROR serge He: 


1 See p. 12, ”. 2. 
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go to make up the world; the warm was opposed to the - 
cold, the dry to the wet. These were at war, and ay 





Pee nan ge Of one over thé6ther was ai 


oP ch they ‘must HakestepaP Hott to wae’ snctnainieett 


eal oie 


re time.1 If Thales had been right in saying that 


water was the fundamental reality, it would not be easy to 
see how anything else could ever have existed. One side of 
the opposition, the cold and moist, would have had its way 
unchecked, a _would have been driven 
We must, then, have something 
warring opposites, something more 





nN ott oF which they arise, and into wihitehthey once” 


"ego 


nore aad That An ena eed this something 
by the name of Poors, is the natural interpretation of what 
REGRET aates says; the current statement that the term 
apyn was introduced by him appears to be due to a mis- 
understanding. We have seen that, when Aristotle used 


1 The important word 4d jos is in all the MSS. of Simplicius, though 
omitted in the Aldine. This omission made the sentence appear to mean 
that the existence of individual things (évra) was somehow a wrong 
(aécxla) for which they must be punished. With d))jAos restored, this 
fanciful interpretation disappears. It is to one another that whatever the 
subject of the verb may be make reparation and give satisfaction, and 
therefore the injustice must be a wrong which they commit mg tat a 
another. Now, as dixn is regularly used of the observance of an e 


balangcecbetween the"S6ppssites hot and cold, dry and wet, the adder’ 
referred to must be the undue encroachment of one opposite on another, 


such as we see, for example, in the alternation of day and night, winter . 


and summer, which have to be made good by an equal encroachment of 
the other. I stated this view in my first edition (1892), pp. 60-62, and 
am glad to find it confirmed by Professor Heidel (Class. Phil. vii., 1912, 
P- 233 Sq.)- 
2 The words of Theophrastos, as given by Simplicius (Phys. p. 24, 15: 
R. P. 16), are dpxjv te kal ororxetov elpnxe Tov dSvTwy Td dmepov, mp@Tos ToiTo 
rotvoua Kouloas THs dpxfs, the natural meaning of which is “‘ he being the 
first to introduce this name (rd dmepov) of the material cause.”’ Hippo- 
lytos, however, says (Ref. i. 6, 2) mp&ros rotvoua xadéoas rhs apxqs, and this 
has led most writers to take the words in the sense Hat’ AHhaximander intro- 
term 4, erm doy is Hippolytos, however, is not an independent authority 
(see Note. ‘on n Sources, § 13), and the only question is what Theophrastos 
wrote. Now Simplicius quotes Theophrastos from Alexander, who used 
the original, while Hippolytos represents a much more indirect tradition. 
Obviously, Kgréoas. As: a corruption of the characteristically Peripatetic 
Kola ass. and the omission of rodro is much more likely than its inter- 






.“* indeterminate 
exp en) fai ; ae 
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the term in discussing Thales, he meant what is called the 

*‘ material cause,’ } and it is hard to believe that it means 
anything else here. 

~*15. It was natural for Aristotle to regard this theory 

as an anticipation or pres¢ timent of his own doctrine of 

matter,” and that he should sometimes 

iews or Anaximander in terms of the later 

theory of “elements.” He knew that the Boundlesswas 

a body,® though in his' own system there was no room for 

anything corporeal _prior to the. elements§ so he had to 


I PSOE A nem te ae GPK IEA ES Soe 
speak of it as a boundless body “ 










ADO: 








ody “‘ alongside of ” or “ distinct 
from ”’ the elements (mapa ra.cnoumeta). So far as I know 
no one has doubted that, when he uses this phrase, he is 
referring to Anaximander. 

In a number of other places Aristotle speaks of some one 
who held the primary substance to be something “ inter- 


ere between,” the elements or between two of them.4 
seonariash wr o™ ee ee aint 





polation by Alexander or Simplicius. But, if roiro is genuine, the dvoua 
teferred to must be 7d dzeipov, and this interpretation is confirmed by 
Simpl. De caelo 615, 15, dmreipov d¢ mpGros brébero. In another place (p. 150, 
23) Simplicius says mp&ros airds dpxny dvoudoas 7d broxeluevov, Which must 
mean, as the context shows, ‘“ being the first to name the substratum 
of the opposites as the material cause,’’ which is another point altogether. 
Theophrastos is always interested in noting who it was that “ first ’”’ 
introduced a concept, and both depov and troxeluevov were important 
enough to be noted. Of course he does not mean that Anaximander used 
the word ioxeluevov. He only infers that he had the idea from the doctrine 
that the opposites which are “in” the deipov are ‘‘ separated out.” 
Lastly, the whole book from which these extracts were taken was Ilepi rév 
dpxav, and the thing to note was who first applied various predicates to 
the dpx7 Or dpxal. 

1 See p. 47 #. 6 and Introd. p. 11 mn. 3. 

2 Arist. Met. A, 2. 1069 b 18 (R. P. 16 ¢). 

’ This is taken for granted in Phys. I, 4. 203 a 16; 204 b 22 (R. P. 
16 b), and stated in T, 8. 208 a 8 (R. P. 16a). Cf. Simpl. Phys. p. 150, 
20 (R. P. 18). 

4 Aristotle speaks four times of something intermediate between Fire 
and Air (Gen. Corr. B, 1. 328 b 35; ib. 5. 332 a 21; Phys. A, 4.187414; 
Met. A, 7. 988 a 30). In five places we have something intermediate™ 
between Water and Air (Met. A, 7. 988 a 13; Gen. Corr. B, 5. 332 4 21; 
Phys. T, 4. 203 a 18; ib. 5. 205 a 27; De caelo, I, 5. 303 b 12). Once 
(Phys. A, 6. 189 b 1) we hear of something between Water and Fire. This 
variation shows at once that he is not speaking historically. If any one 


- 


* 


Aristotle's 
account 
of the 


theory. / 
Py 
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Siva all the Greek commentators referred this to Anaxi- 
mander also, but most modern writers refuse to follow them. — 
It is, no doubt, easy to show that Anaximander himself 
cannot have said anything of the sort, but that is no real 
objection. Aristotle puts things in his own way regardless 
of historical considerations, and it is difficult to see that it is 
more of an anachronism to call the Boundless “ intermediate 
étween the elements” than to say that it is““@iStinet 
fromthe *etéments.” Indeed, if once we introduce the 
elements at all, the former description is the more adequate 
of the two. At any rate, if we refuse to understand these 
passages as referring to Anaximander, we shall have to say 
that Aristotle paid a great deal of attention to some one 
whose very name has been lost, and who not only agreed: 
with some of Anaximander’s views, but also used some of 
‘his most characteristic expressions.1 We may add that in 
one or two places Aristotle certainly seems to identify the _ 
“ intermediate ” with the something “ distinct from” the’ 
elemen nts. Pais ah 
iere is even one passaee in which he speaks of Anaxi- 
idee s Boundless as a ‘‘ mixture,” though his words may _ 
perhaps admit of another interpretation.* But this is ‘of 
no consequence for our interpretation of Anaximander. 
It is certain that he cannot have said Anything about 


elements,” which Ho "ene thought of t before BY ped 


engpiion pine ete Hh ete ea? scetaee 5 kena elas 













ever held the doctrine of 7d werat’, he must have known which “ ele- 
ments ’”’ he meant. aacncecniuil 

1 Arist. De caelo, T, 5. 303 b 12, Udaros uev Newrbrepov, dépos 5é muKvdrepor, 
5 wepiéxer pact mdvras Tovs ovpavods drepor dv. 

2 Cf. Phys. T, 5. 204 b 22 (R. P. 16 b), where Zeller rightly refers 7é 
mapa Ta oroxeia to Anaximander. Now, at the end (205 a 25) the whole 
passage is summarised thus: kat did roir’ obdels 7d év Kal Gareipov wip érolnoev 
ovde yiv Tav dvoiddywr, GAN 7} Viwp 7} dépa 7 7d uécov airadv. In Gen. Corr. 
B, 1. 328 b 35 we have first 7 erat) rovrwy cud re dy Kal xwpiordy, and a 
little further on (329 a 9) ulav UrAnv rapa ra eipnuéva. In B, 5. 332 a 20 we 
have ov vay od” Go ri ye wapa tatra, olov wécov Te dépos Kai bdaros 7 dépos Kal 
mupos. 

3 Met. A, 2. tee b 18 (R. P. 16 c). Zeller (p. 205, m. I) assumes an 
‘‘ easy zeugma.”’ 
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and no one could think of before Parmenides. } The question 
has only been mentioned because it has gi se to a lengthy 
controversy, and because it throws light on the historical 
value of Aristotle’s statements. From the point of view 
of his own system, these may be justified; but we shall 
have to remember in other cases that, when he seems to 
attribute an idea to some earlier thinker, we are not bound 
to take what he says in an historical sense.’ 


16. Anaximander’s reason for conceiving the primary}The 
Sey re primary 
substance as boundless was, no doubt, as indicated bY§.ub tance 


Aristotle, ‘‘ that becoming might not fail.”’ fa It is not clear, #s infinite. 


however, that these words"at@"his o7 own, “though the doxo- *, 

graphers speak as if they were. It is ode for us that ° 
Theo hrastos, wh who had seen his | book, attributed the thought 
to him. , Pare certainly his view of the world would bring 
“home to him the need of a boundless stock of matter. The 
“ opposites ” are, we have seen, at war with one another, 
and their strife is marked by ‘“ unjust ” encroachments on 
Neither side. The warm commits “‘injustice’’ in summer, 


1 For the literature of this controversy, see R. P. 15. Professor 
Heidel has shown in his “‘ Qualitative Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy ” 
(Arch. xix. p. 333) that Aristotle misunderstood the Milesians because he 
could only think of their doctrine in terms of his own theory of d\olwors. 
That is quite true, but it is equally true that they had no definite theory 
of their own with regard to the transformations of substance. The 
theory of an original “ mixture ”’ is quite as unhistorical as that of d\dolwors. 
Qualities were not yet distinguished from “things,” and Thales doubtless 
said that water turned into vapour or ice without dreaming of any 
further questions. They all believed that in the long run there was only 
one “ thing,’”’ and at last they came to the conclusion that all apparent 
differences were due to rarefaction and condensation. Theophrastos 
(ap. Simpl. Phys. 150, 22) says évo’cas yap ras évayriéras é&v TH droKepévy 

. . €xxplvecOar. I do not believe these words are even a paraphrase of 
anything Anaximander said. They are merely an attempt to ‘‘ accommo- 
date ’’ his views to Peripatetic ideas, and évovcas is as unhistorical as 
the wroxeluevor. 

2 Phys. T, 8. 208 a 8 (R. P. 16a). Cf. Aet. i. 3, 3 (R. P. 16 a). The 
same argument is given in Phys. T, 4. 203 b 18, a passage where Anaxi- 
mander has just been named, 7 oirws dv udvov wh brodelrew yéverw Kal 
P0opdv; ei Gmecpov eln BOev apapeirar 7d yyvduevov. I cannot, however, 
believe that the arguments at the beginning of this chapter (203 b 7; 
R. P. 17) are Anaximander’s. They bear the stamp of the Eleatic dialectic, 
and are, in fact, those of sitesi REYES RRO Le PNM ON 8 ie Sully cgi (ebay 
; IPE RP nt 


the cold in winter, and this would lead in the long run to 
the destruction of everything but the Boundless itself, if 

f there were not an inexhaustible supply 7 OF ech | 
opposites might continually be separated out afresh. We 
must picture, then, an endless mass, which is not any one of — 
the opposites we know, stretching out without limit on every 
side of the world we live in.1 This mass is a body, out of 
which our world once emerged, and into which it will one — 
day\be absorbed again. 

Med We are told that Anaximander believed there were 
AU Vi innumerable worlds in the Boundless,” 2 and we have to 
V decide between the interpretation that, thotigh all the 
orlds are perishable, there are an unlimited number of 
them in existence at the same time, and Zeller’s view that 
Sa new world never comes into existence till the old 
,one has passed away, so that there is never more than 
‘one world at a time. As this point is of fundamental © 
“importance, it will be necessary to examine the evidence 
‘carefully. 

In the first place, the doxographical tradition proves 
that Theophrastos discussed the views of all the early 
philosophers ‘as. to whether there was one world or an 
infinite number, and there can be no doubt that, when he 
ascribed “‘ innumerable worlds ” to the Atomists, he meant 
coexistent and not successi ‘Now Pei 


classed {We Witindifierent | views under one head, he would 


1 I have assumed that the word Asda means spatially infinite, not 
qualitatively indeterminate, as maintained by Teichmiiller and Tannery. 
The decisive reasons for holding that the sense of the word is ‘ boundless 
in extent ’’ are as follows: (1) Theophrastos said the primary substance 
of Anaximander was dzeipov and contained all the worlds, and the word 
mepiéxew everywhere means “‘ to encompass,’’ not, as has been suggested, 
‘‘to contain potentially.”” (2) Aristotle says (Phys. T, 4. 203 b 23) dia 
yap TO ev TH vonoer wh vrodelrew kal 6 dpiOuds Soxet Gerpos elvar Kal Ta pabnuariKa 
peyébn kal ra @&w Tod obpavod* dzrelpou 5’ bvros Tov &w, Kal c@pua Gmepov eivar doxet 
kal kdouor. The mention of céua shows that this does not refer to the 
Atomists. (3) Anaximander’s theory of the dmetpov Was adopted by 
Anaximenes, and he identified it with Air, which is not sie hia 
indeterminate. 

2 Cf. [Plut.] Strom. fr. 2 (R. P. 21 b). 
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have been careful to point out in what respect they differed, 
and there is no trace of any such distinction. On the 
contrary, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaos, Xeno- 
4 phanes, Diogenes, Leukippos, Demokritos;"and Epicurus are. 
all Ben joned together as holding the doctrine of ,‘‘in- 
dumerable worlds ”” on every side of this one,’ and the only 
Wistinction 1s “that, while Epicurus made the distances 
_ Between these worlds unequal, Anaximander said all the 
worlds were equidistant. Zeller rejected this evidence? 
the ground that we can have no confidence in a writer 
who attributes “innumerable worlds’’ to Anaximenes, 
Archelaos, and Xenophanes. With regard to the first two, 
I hope to show that the statement is correct, and that it is 
at least intelligible in the case of the last. In any case, the 
passage comes from Aetios,® and there is no reason for 
doubting that it is derived from Theophrastos, though the 
name of Epicurus has been added later. This is confirmed 


by what Simplicius says : 








# Those who assumed innumerable worlds, e.g. Anaximander, 
fLeukippos, Demokritos, and, at a later date, Epicurus, held that 
‘they came into being and passed away ad infinitum, some always 
‘oming into being and others passing away.® 







It is practically certain that this too comes from Theo- 
phrastos through - Alexander. , 


Nhe cat 





YORE Ae NT 


1 Aet. ii. 1, 3 (Dox. p. 327). Zeller seems to be wrong in understanding 
Kara wacay mepiaywyyv here of revolution. It must mean “in every 
direction we turn,’ as is shown by the alternative phrase xara raoav 
weploraciw. The six mepicrdces are mptow, éricw, dvw, xdtw, dekid, dpiorepd. 
(Nicom. Introd. p. 85, 11, Hoche). 

2 Aet. ii. 1, 8 (Dox. p. 329), Trav dzelpouvs dropnvaudvwy Tods Kdopmous 
"Avatluavdpos 7d toov avrods dwéxew addjAwy, 'Emixovpos dvicov elvac 7d merakd 
Tov Kbopwyv didornua. | 

* He supposed it to be only that of Stobaios. The filiation of the 
sources had not been traced when he wrote. 

4 For Anaximenes, see § 30; Xenophanes, § 59; Archelaos, § 192. 
is is proved by the fact that the list of names is given also by 
Theo . See Note on Sources, § 10. 
ee} ‘Simpl. Phys. p. 1121, 5 (R. P. 21 b). Cf. Simpl. De caelo, p. 202, 14, 
ot dé Kal T@ mnBee dmelpous Kdcmous, ws Avatiwavdpos . . . dmeipov Tw meyéder Thy 
dpxchy Oéuevos dmelpous é adrod TG, mhijet Kég ous. Trovety Soxel, 
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We come next to a very important statement which 
Cicero has copied from Philodemos, the author of the 
Epicurean treatise on Religion found at Herculaneum, or 
perhaps from the immediate source of that work. “ Anaxi- 
mander’s opinion was,” he makes Velleius say, “ that there 
were gods who came into being, rising and passing away 
at long intervals, and that these were the innumerable 
worlds ”’ ; Zand this must clearly be taken along with the 
Staten of Aetios that, according to Anaximander, the 
“innumerable heavens” were gods.2, Now it is much 
more natural to understand a intervals,” 
intervals. of Space tha n..ascdirternes and 
that is right, we have a isbcfact a ani our 
authorities. 
It may be added that it is very unnatural to understand 
athe statement that the Boundless ‘‘ encompasses all the 
aeones ”” of worlds succeeding one another in time ; sO on 
‘this view there is at a given time only one world to “ en- 
compass. re _? Moreover, the argument mentioned by Aristotle 
that, if hat is outside the heavens is infinite, body must 
be infinite, and there must be innumerable worlds, can only 
be understood in one sense, and is certainly intended to 
represent the reasoning of the Milesians; for they were 
the only cosmologists who held there was a boundless 
body outside the heavens.4 Lastly, we happen to know 
that Petron,one of the earliest Pythagoreans,. -held 


Rte atl 
there were just one ue hundred and eighty - “three | worlds 


1 Cicero, De nat. d. i. 25 (R. alte 21). 

2 Aet. i. 7, 12 (R. P. 21 a). The reading of Stob., dmelpouvs ovpavois, 
is guaranteed by the dmelpovs xdcuovs of Cyril, and the drelpous vois 
(i.e. owvouvs) of the pseudo-Galen. See Dow. p. 11. 

3 It is natural to suppose that Cicero found diacriyacw in his Epicurean 
source, and that is a technical term for the inteymundia. 

4 Arist. Phys. T, 4. 203 b 25, delpov 6’ dvros rod &w (sc. Tod ovpavod), 
kal oGpua dreipov elvar Soke? kal Kbopmor (SC. drrecpor). The next words—ri yap 
paGdrov Tod Kevod évtad0a 4 évradda ;—show that this refers to the Atomists 
as well; but the de:pov cGua will not apply to them. The meaning is 
that both those who made the Boundless a body and those who made 
it a xevdv held the doctrine of depo kéouor in the same sense. 
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arranged in a triangle,* which shows at least that the | 
doctrine of ap y of worlds was much older than the . 
Atomists. 

18. The doxographers say it was the “ eternal motion ”’ «Eternal 
that brought into being “‘ all the heavens and all the worlds mote.” 
within them.”’ We have seen (§ VIII.) that this is probably °””- 
only the Aristotelian way of putting the thing, and that we 
must not identify the primordial motion of the Boundless 
with any purely mundane movement such as the diurnal 
revolution. That would be quite inconsistent, moreover, 
with the doctrine of innumerable worlds, each of which has, 
presumably, its-own centre and its own diurnal revolution. 

As to the true nature of this motion, we have no definite 
statement, but the term “ separating off ”’ (amdxpuovs) rather 
suggests some process of shaking and sifting as in a riddle 

or sieve. That is given in Plato’s Timaeus as the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,” and the Pythagoreans followed Anaxi- 
mander pretty closely in their, cosmoligy”"(Q"39)"" The" 
School of "Abdera, “AS will be shown (§ 179), attributed a 
motion of the same kind to their atoms, and they too were 
mainly dependent on the Milesians for the details of their 
system. This, however, must remain a conjecture in the 
absence of express testimony. 

When, however, we come to the motion of the world. 
once it has been “ separated off,” we are on safer ground¢” 
It is certain that one of the chief features of early cosmolégy 
is the part played in it by the analogy of an eddy in water 
or in wind, a divn (or Sivos),? and there seems to be little 


, 
Ride, 








Pinte 


1 See below, § 53. Cf. Diels, Elementum, pp. 63 sqq. 

2 Plato, Tim. 52 e. There the elemental figures (which have taken 
the place of the “‘opposites’’) “‘ being thus stirred (by the irregular 
‘motion of the 7:4), are carried in different directions and separated, 
just as by sieves and instruments for winnowing corn the grain is shaken 
and sifted; and the dense and heavy parts go one way, while the rare 
and light are carried to a different place and settle there.”’ 

8 Aristophanes, referring to the Ionian cosmology, says (Clouds, 828) 


Aivos Bagidever tov Ai Makes <amebich, is nearer the truth than the 
modern theory of its religious origin. 


Origin 
of the 
heavenly 
bodies. 
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. that we are entitled to regard this as the doctrine 
Qh. 


f Anaximander and .Anaximenes.* It would arise very 
naturally i in the minds of thinkers who startes obi water 
as the primary substance and ended with “air,” and it 
would account admirably for the position of earth and water 
in the centre and fire at the circumference, with “ air ”’ 
between them. Heavy things tend to the centre of a vortex 
and light things are forced out to the periphery. It is to be 
observed that there is no question of a sphere in revolution 
at this date; what we have to picture is rotary motion in a 
plane or planes more or less inclined to the earth’s surface.’ 
It is in favour of the conjecture given above as to the nature 
of the primordial motion that it provides a satisfactory 
dynamical explanation of the formation of the dim, and 
we shall find once more (§ 180) that the Atomists held 
precisely this view of its origin. 

19. The doxographers also give us some indications 

f the process by which the different parts of the world 

rose from the Boundless. The following statement comes 
ultimately from Theophrastos : 


near 0 oT Sey site Maat “ 


He says that something capable of begetting hot and cold 
out of the eternal was separated off at the origin of this world. 
From this arose a sphere of flame which fitted close round the 
air surrounding the earth as the bark round a tree. When this 


‘had been torn off and shut up in certain rings, the sun, 





1 TI gratefully accept the view propounded by Prof. W. A. Heidel 
(‘‘ The divy in Anaximenes and Anaximander,”’ Class. Phil. i. 279), so 
far as the cosmical motion goes, though I cannot identify that with the 
‘‘eternal motion.’”’ I had already done what I could to show that the 
‘“‘ spheres ”’ of Eudoxos and Aristotle must not be imported into Pytha- 
goreanism, and it strengthens the position considerably if we ascribe a 
rotary motion in a plane to Anaximander’s world. 

2 This is the plain meaning of Aet. ii. 2, 4, of 5 rpoxod Sixny mepi- 
dweicba. tov xdcuov, Which is referred to Anaximander by Diels (Doz. 
p. 46). Zeller’s objections to the ascription of the divy to Anaximander 
are mainly based on an inadmissible rendering of the word zporal 
(p. 63 ”. 2). Of course, the rotations are not all in the same plane; 
the ecliptic, for instance, is inclined to the equator, and the Milky Way 
to both. 
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moon and stars came into existence.—Ps.-Plut. Strom. fr. 2 
(R: P. r9)7 


We see from this that, when a portion of the Boundless 
was separated off from the rest to form a world, it first } 
differentiated itself into the two pppostics, hot and cold. § & 
The hot appears as flame surrounding the cold : the cold, a S. 
earth with air surrounding it. We are not told here how a 
cold was differentiated into earth, water and air, but there 
is a passage in Aristotle’s Meteorology which throws some 
light on the question. After discussing the views of the 


“ theologians ”’ regarding the sea, he says : 


But those who are wiser in the wisdom of men give an origin 
for. thessea. At first, they say, all the terrestrial region wag" 
moist ; and, as it was dried up by the sun, the portion of it that 
evaporated produced the winds and the turnings back of the 


sun and moon,” while the portion left behind was the seas, So 





7 al 


1 This passage has been discussed by Heidel (Proceedings of the American 
Academy, xlviii. 686). LIagree that did rod dieipov must be supplied with 
amoxpiOjvat, and I formerly thought that éx rod aidiov might be equivalent 
to that, and might have been displaced if the order of words was 
too harsh. .I cannot believe that it means “‘ from eternity,” as Heidel 
thinks. On the other hand, he is clearly right in his interpretation of 
mweppuqvat and dmoppayelons. He also points out correctly that “ the 
sphere of flame” is aninaccuracy. The comparison to the bark of a tree 
distinctly suggests something annular. 

-* Zeller (p. 223, ”. 5) asks what can be meant by rpomal rijs cedivns, 
but his difficulty is an imaginary one. The moon has certainly a move- 
ment in declination and therefore rporai. In other words, the moon does 
not always rise at the same point of the horizon any more than the sun. 
This is admitted by Sir T. L. Heath (Aristarchus, p. 33, n. 3), though he 
has unfortunately followed Zeller in supposing that rporai here means 
“ revolutions.”’ This seems to me impossible; for rpérecGa: means “‘ to 
turn back ” or “to turn aside,”’ never “‘ to turn round,” which is orpégecOat. 
It is conceivable, indeed, that rporai 7jedovo in Od. xv. 404 means the place 
where the sun sets and turns back from west to east, though it is not 
very likely, as Hesiod already uses rporai jedioo of the winter and summer 
solstices (O.D. 479, 564, 663). Zeller’s statement (repeated by Heath) 
that Aristotle speaks of rporai of the fixed stars in De caelo, B, 14. 296 b 4, 
is erroneous. What Aristotle does say is that, if the earth is in motion, 
there ought to be mdpodo. (movements in latitude) and zporai of the fixed 
stars, which there ave not. The passage is correctly rendered by Sir T. L. 
Heath himself in a subsequent chapter (p. 241). For the other passages 
referred to, see p. 64, . 1, and p. 76, #. 3. 
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they think the sea is becoming smaller by being dried up, and 
? that at last it will all be dry.— Meteor, B, 1. 353 b 5. 

“And the same absurdity arises for those who say the earth 
too was at first moist, and that, when the region of the world 
about the earth was heated by the sun, air was produced and the 
whole heavens were increased, and that it (the air) produced 
winds and caused its (the sun’s) turnings back.1—J®. 2. 355 a 21 


(R. Pi 20 a). 


In his commentary on the passage, Alexander says 
this was the view of Anaximander and Diogeénés, and cites 
Theophrastos as his authority~for-the-stateriént# This is 
confirmed by Anaximander’s theory of the sea as given by 
the doxographers (§ 20). | We conclude, then, that after the 
first separation of the hot an8 the cold by the divy, the heat 
of the fame turned part of the MOiseeCORHReHOF of the 
world into air or vapour—it is all one at this date—and that 
the expansion of this mist broke up the flame itself into 
rings. We shall come back to these rings presently, but we 
must look first at what we are told of the earth. 

20. The origin of earth and sea from the moist, cold 
matter which was “‘ separated off’ in the beginning is thus 


described : 


The sea is what is left of the original moisture, The fire has 
dried up most of it and turned the rest salt by scorching it.— 


Aet. iii. 16, r (R. P. 20 a). 
’ He says that the earth is cylindrical in form, and that its depth 


iS as a third part of its breadth.—Ps.-Plut. Strom. fr. 2 (R. P. 1b.). 
The earth swings free, held in its place by nothing. It stays 


where it is because of its equal distance from ¢verything. Its 


1 From the whole context it is plain that ras rpords atrod means 
ras Tod #Alov tpords, and not rds rod ovpavod, as Zeller and Heath say. 
The ‘‘air’’ in this passage answers to ‘‘ the portion that evaporated ” 
(rd duarulcay) in that previously quoted, and rojrov must therefore refer 
to it. Cf. the paraphrase of Alexander (p. 67, 3 from Theophrastos, 
Dox. p. 494), Td wév re Tis bypdrnros Ud Tod HAlov earulferOar Kal ylvecOa 
mvevuard te € abrod Kal Tporas pAlov Te Kal cedAyjvns (See last note). In this 
chapter of the Meteorology, Aristctle is discussing the doctrine that the 
sun is ‘‘ fed’’ by moisture and the relation of that doctrine to its 
rporat at the solstices, and we must interpret accordingly. 








ee 
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shape is hollow and round, and like a stone pillar} We are on 
one of the surfaces, and the other is on the opposite side.\—Hipp. 
Ref. i. 6 (R. P. 20). 


Adopting for a moment the popular theory of ‘‘elements,”’ 
we see that Anaximander put fire on one side as the hot and 
dry, and all the rest on the other as the cold, which is also 
moist. This may explain how Aristotle came to speak..of 
the Boundless as intermediate between fire and wateg And 
we have seen also that the moist element was partly turned 


into “air” or vapour by the fire, which explains how 


Aristotle could say the Boundless was something between 
fire and air, or between air and water.? marin 

The moist, cold interior of the world is not, in fact, 
water. It is always called “the moist” or ‘“ the moist 
state.” That is because it has to be still further differ- 
entiated under the influence of heat into earth, water, and 
vapour. The gradual drying up of the water by the fireisa 
good example of what Anaximander meant by “ injustice.” 

Thales had said that the earth floated on the water, 
but Anaximander realised that it was freely suspended in 
space (uetéwpos) and did not require any support. Aristotle 

preserved the argument he used. The earth is equally 
distant from the circumference of the vortex in every 


direction, and there is no reason for it to move up or down 
Wry Me Aap persAtebi 

1 The MSS. of Hippolytos have sypdv orpoyytdov, and so has Cedrenus, 
a writer of the eleventh century who made extracts from him. Roeper 
read. yupdv [orpoyyiAov], supposing the second word to be a gloss on the 
first. Diels (Dox. p. 218) holds that the first applies to the surface of the 
earth ; while the second refers to its circuit. Professor A. E. Taylor has 
pointed out to me, however, the great improbability of the view that 
yupév means convex. The Ionians down to Archelaos (§ 192) and Demo- 
kritos (Aet. iii. 10, 5, xoihnv 7 wéow) regularly regarded the surface of 
the earth as concave, and yvpés can just as well mean that. The next 
words are also of doubtful meaning. The MSS. of Hippolytos have yx/ou 
\@w, while Aetios (iii. 10, 2) has \i@w io. Diels doubtfully conjectures 
0G xlou, which he suggests might represent an original Ndéy klom 
(Dox. p. 219). In any case the pillar seems genuine, and the general 
sense is guaranteed by the Plutarchean Stromatets (loc. cit.), twdpyew .. . 
TW pev oXHware Thy yhv KudAwdpoe.d7. 

2 See above, p. 55, %. 4. 


The 
heavenly 
bodies. 
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or sideways. The doctrine of innumerable worlds was 
inconsistent with the existence of an absolute up and down 
in the universe, so the argument is quite sound. The central 
position of the earth is due to the dim; for the greater 
masses tend to the centre of an eddy.? There is good 
evidence that Anaximander made the earth share in the 
rotary movement.? It is not, however, a sphere, so we 
must not speak of an axial revolution. The shape given 
to the earth by Anaximander is easily explained if we 
adopt the view that the world is a system of rotating 
rings. It is just a solid ring in the middle of the 


vortex. 


21. We have seen that the flame which had been forced 
to the circumference of the vortex was broken up into rings 
by the pressure of expanding vapour produced by its own 
heat. I give the statements of Hippolytos and Aetios as to 
the formation of the heavenly bodies from these rings. 





“wthsehavenly., bodies. Ate, @altheeleal fummageparated off from 
the fire of the world, and surrounded by air. And there are 
breathing-holes, certain pipe-like passages, at which the heavenly 
bodies show themselves. That is why, when the breathing-holes 
are stopped, eclipses take place. And the moon appears now to 


wax and now to wane because of the stopping and opening of 





1 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 295 b 10 elol dé rwes of did Thw Guordrnrd pacww 
avriny (Thy viv) wévew, dowep Tav apxalwy ’Avatiwavdpos* paddov pmev yap over 
dvw } xkdrw i} els TA TAdYLA PéperPar TpoohKey 7d Eri Tod uécou ldpumévor Kal dpolws 
apos Ta éoxata éxov. One point of the divy is no more “down” than 
another. Apparently, the Pythagoreans adopted this reasoning; for 
Plato makes Sokrates in the Phaedo say (108 e) isdpporov yap mpayua ouolov 
Twos év péow Tebev oby Ee uaGddov ovde Frrov ovdaydce KALOAva. From this it 
appears that duodrns means something like ‘‘indifference.’”’ There is — 
nothing to differentiate one radius of a circle from another. 

2 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 295 a 9 () yh) cvvArOev emt 7d péoov Pepopevn did 
thy Sivnow* ravTnv yap Thy airiay mdvres Néyoutw éx Tav év Tots bypois Kal mepi 
Tov dépa cupBawdvrww* év rovTos yap del péperar Ta pelfw kal Ta Baptrepa wpds 7d 
péoov Ths Slvns. dtd On Kal Thy yiv wavtes boo Tdv ovpavdv yevyOow emt Td wécov | 
ocuvedbety pact. 

8 This was expressly stated by Eudemos (ap. Theon. Smyrn. p. 198, 


18), ’Avagiuavdpos dé bre eoriv yh meréwpos Kal xKwwelrac mepl Td pécov. 
Anaxagoras held the same view (§ 133). 
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the passages. The wheel of the sun is 27 times the size ofa)» 
(the earth, while that of) the moon is 18 times as large®‘} The “_, 


sun is the highest of all, and lowest are the wheels of the stars. 
—Hipp. Ref. i. 6 (R. P. 20). 

The heavenly bodies were hoop-like compressions of air, full 
of fire, breathing out flames at a certain point through orifices.— 
Aet. ii. 13, 7 (R. P. I9 a). 

The sun was a wheel 28 times the size of the earth, like a 
chariot - wheel with the felloe hollow, full of fire, showing 
the fire at a certain point through an orifice, as through the nozzle 
of a pair of bellows.—Aet. ii. 20, r (R. P. 19 a). 

The sun was equal to the earth, but the wheel from which 
it breathes out and by which it is carried round was 27 
times the size of the earth.—Aet. il. 21, I. 

The sun was eclipsed when the orifice of the fire’s breathing- 
hole was stopped.—Aet. il. 24, 2. 

The moon was a wheel 19 times the size of the earth, 
like a chariot-wheel with its felloe hollow and full of fire like that 
of the sun, lying oblique also like it, with one breathing-hole like 
the nozzle of a pair of bellows. [It is eclipsed because of the 
turnings of the wheel.] 2—Aet. ii. 25, I. 

The moon was eclipsed when the orifice of the wheel was 
stopped.—Aet. ii. 29, I. 

(Thunder and lightning, etc.) were all caused by the blast 
of the wind. When it is shut up in a thick cloud and bursts 
forth with violence, then the tearing of the cloud makes the 
noise, and the rift gives the appearance of a flash in contrast with 
the blackness of the cloud.—Aet. ili. 3, I. 

Wind was a current of air (7,e. vapour), which arose when its 
finest and moistest particles were stirred or melted by the 
sun.—Aet. iii. 7, I. 





1 I assume with Diels (Dox. p. 560) that something has fallen out of 
the text, but I have made the moon’s circle 18 and not 19 times as large, 
as agreeing better with the other figure, 27. See p. 68, m. I. 

# There is clearly some confusion here, as Anaximander’s real account 
of lunar eclipses is given in the next extract. There is also some doubt 
about the reading. Both Plutarch and Eusebios (P.E. xv. 26, 1) have 
émistpopds, SO the rpords of Stob. may be neglected, especially as the 
codex Sambuci had orpopds. It looks as if this were a stray reference to 
the theory of Herakleitos that eclipses were due to a orpogpy or émicrpopy Of 
the oxddy (§ 71). In any case, the passage cannot be relied on in sup- 
port of the meaning given to rporai by Zeller and Heath (p. 63, n. 2). 
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There is a curious variation in the figures given for the 
size of the wheels of the heavenly bodies, and it seems most 
likely that 1§,and L 27 refer to their inner, while 19 and 28 

; : Brier iy 4 eR EIS AES mined 
refer to their outer circumferencey:.. We iia, perhaps, infer 


that the wheels of the ‘stars ’’ were nine times the size of 


the earth; for the numbers g, 18, 27 play a considerable 
part in primitive cosmaganionth WE Ae not see the wheels 


of fire as complete circles; for the vapour or mist which 
formed them encloses the fire, and forms an outer ring except 

at one point of their circumference, through which the fire 
escapes, and that is the heavenly body we actually see.? 

It is possible that the theory of “‘ wheels ” was suggested 

by the Milky Way. If we ask how it is that the wheels 

of air can make the fire invisible to us without becoming 
visible themselves, the answer is that such is the property 

of what the Greeks at this date called “‘ air.”” For instance, 
when a Homeric hero is made invisible by being clothed in 
gor. alr,” we can see right through both the “air” and the 
“hero. It should be added that lightning is explained in 
“eeich the same way as the heavenly bodies. It, too, was 
fire breaking through condensed air, in this case storm- 
clouds. It seems probable that this was really the origin 

of the theory, and that Anaximander explained the heavenly 
bodies on the analogy of lightning, not vice versa. It must 

be remembered that meteorology and astronomy were 
still undifferentiated, and that the theory of “ wheels ”’ 


Fa 


A 


1 See Tannery, Science helléne, p. 91; Diels, “‘ Ueber Anaximanders 
Kosmos ” (Arch. X. pp. 231 sqq.). 

2 The»true meaning of this doctrine was first explained by Diels (Doz. 
pp. 25 sqq.). The flames issue per magni circum spivacula mundi, as 
Lucretius has it (vi. 493). The mpyorfpos aidés, to which these are com- 
pared, is simply the mouthpiece of the smith’s bellows, a sense the word 
mpnorip has in Apollonios of Rhodes (iv. 776), and has nothing to do with 
the meteorological phenomenon of the same name (see Chap; IIT. § 71), 
except that the Greek sailors very likely named the fiery waterspout 
after the familiar instrument. It is not necessary now to discuss the 
earlier interpretations of the phrase. 

3 This is not so strange a view as might appear. An island or a rock 
in the offing may disappear completely when shrouded in mist (d7p), and 
we seem to see the sky beyond it. 4 See above, p. 27. 
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or rings is a natural inference from the idea of the 
vortex. 

. So.far we seem to be justified, by the, authority of Theo- 
chedeiog in going; and, if that is so, certain further inferences 
seem to be inevitable. In the first place, Anaximander ' 
had shaken himself free of the old idea that the heavens 
are a solid vault. There is nothing to prevent us from 
seeing right AS sen the Boundless, and it is hard to think 
that Anaximander did not believe he did. The > traditional. 
cosmos has . toa much gran scheme, that of 

Ea BOE ate ey PPE 
innumerable vortices i a boundl ess, s,,vhich is neither 
water nor air. In that case, it is difficult to resist the belief 
that what we call the fixed stars were identified with the 
‘innumerable worlds ”’ which were also “ gods.” It would 
follow that the diurnal revolution is only apparent; for 
the stars are at unequal distances from us, and can have no 
rotation in common. It must, then, be due to the rotation 


of the cylindrical earth in twenty-four hours. We pr 







seen that the earth certainly shared in the rotation of. 
the Sivn.} That gets rid of one difficulty, the wheel of 
the “Stars,” which is between the earth and the moon; 
for the fixed stars could not be explained by a “‘ wheel” at 
all; a sphere would be required. What, then, are the 
“‘ stars ”’ which are accounted for by this inner wheel? I 
venture to suggest that they are the morning. a the 
evening stars, which, we have seen (p. 23, m. 1),- were 
not recognised yet as a single luminary. In other 
words, I believe that Anaximander regarded the. fixed 
stars as stationary, each rotating in its own vortex, ci” No 
doubt this involves us in a difficulty regarding"*the rota- 
tion of the sun and the moon. It follows from the nature 
of the vortex that they must rotate in the same direction 
as the earth, and, on the assumption just made, that must 
be from west to east, and it must be a slower rotation 
than that of the earth, which is inconsistent with the fact 
that the circumference of a vortex rotates more rapidly 


Nye 
ip see 
7 RNY 





_ evaporated by the sun 
a fish, in the RONEL) MARES Ref. i. 6 (R. P. 22 a). 
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than the centre. That, however, is a difficulty which all 
the Ionian cosmologists down to Demokritos had to face. 
Holding, as they did, that the whole rotation was in the 
same direction, they~hed- tows tient the 


PEPE? ect 


“préatest velocities were the least,’ The moon, for instance, 


did not rotate so rapidly as the sun, since the sun more nearly 
keeps up with the fixed stars.1 That Anaximander failed 
to observe this difficulty is not surprising, if we remember 
that he was the first to attack the problem. “It is not 
immediately obvious that the centre of the..vortéx must 
have a slowei motion than the circumference. } This serves 
to explain the origin of the theory that thé heavenly bodies 
have a rotation of their own in the opposite direction to 
the diurnal. revolution which we shall see reason for 
attributing to Pythagoras (§ 54). 


wee 22. We have, in any case, seen enough to show us that 


the speculations of Anaximander about.,<heswenkdnavere. of 


with bebemely daring character, We...come,.aaw...to the 


city Ae 


crowning, aud Deimeshyt theory-of the-erigin..of living 
creatures. me “Theoninasieen ek aa of,.this..has.. been 


well ‘preserved by the doxographers : 


Aving “creatiires | 7 from ‘the. “moist ‘element as it was 
Man was like another animal, namely, 


The first animals were produced in the moisture, each 
enclosed in a prickly bark. As they advanced in age, they came 
out upon the drier part. When the bark broke off,? they survived 
for a short time.*—Aet. v. I9, 4 (R. P. 22). 

Further, he says that originally man was born from animals 
of another species. His reason is that while other animals 





1 Lucretius, v. 619 sqq. 

* This is to be understood in the light of what we are told about yaneoi 
below. Cf. Arist. Hist. An. Z, 10. 565 a 25, rots wév ody oxudlots, ods Kadoval 
ties veBplas yaXeovs, dray wepippayh Kal €xréon TO daTpaxkov, yivovTat oi veorrol. 

3 The true reading is éx’ ddiyov xpdvov peraBiavar, the omission of 
xpovov by Diels in Vors.1 and Vors.? being apparently a slip. In the 
Index to Dox., Diels s.v, weraBioby says ‘“‘ mutare vitam [cf. peradiurar),”’ 
and I followed him in my first edition. Heidel well compares Archelaos, 
ap. Hipp. Ref. i. 9, 5 (of the first animals) jv dé édvyoxpérca, 
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quickly find food by themselves, man alone requires a paps 
period of suckling. Hence, had he been originally as he is WS 
he would never have survived.—Ps.-Plut. Strom. fr. 2 (R. P. 4 
He declares that at first human beings arose in the inside of 
/ fishes, and after having been reared like sharks,! and become 
__capable of protecting themselves, they were finally cast ashore 
and took to land.—Plut. Symp. Quaest. 730 f (R. P. ib.). 


| re The importance of these statements has sometimes 

en overrated and still more often underestimated. 
Anaximander has.been called a precursor of Darwin by 
some, while others have-sated the whole thing as a mytho- 
logical survival. It is therefore important to notice that 
this is one of the rare cases where we have not merely a 
placitum, but an indication of the observations on which it 


was based, It is clear from this that “Anaximander ha id an” 
dee Of what is meant by adaptation. Ce 


prea th 


survival of the fittest and that t he saw the higher marnmals 


could not represent. the original type of anima]. For this 

“he looked to the sea, and he naturally fixed upon those 

fishes which present the closest analogy to the mammals A lbwsnezen nes 
The statements of Aristotle about the galeus leu levis were 
shown by Johannes Miiller to be more accurate than those 
of later naturalists, and we now see that these observations 
were already made by Anaximander. The way in which the 
shark nourishes its young furnished him with the very thing 
he required to explain the survival of the earliest animals.” 











eo #4 


1 Reading domep of yadeoi for worep of madaot with Doehner, who 
compares Plut. De soll. anim. 982 a, where the g:ddcropyov of the shark is 
described. 

2 On Aristotle and the galeus levis, see Johannes Miiller, ‘‘ Ueber den 
glatten Hai des Aristoteles’’ (K. Preuss. Akad., 1842), to which my 
attention was directed by my colleague, Professor D’Arcy Thompson. The 
precise point of the words rpepiuevor dorep of yadeoi appears from Arist. 
Hist. An. Z, 10. 565 DI, of dé xadovpevor Neior TOY yadedv Td pwev WA loxovor 
perakd Tay barepGy bpuolws Trois cxvAlows, TeproTdvra Se Tara els éxarépay Ti Oikpday 
Ths borépas KaraBaiver, kal Ta (Ga yiverar Tov duaddy Exovta mpbs TH VoTEpg, Gore 
dvahioxonéven Trav ov duolws Soxety Exew Td EuBpvov Trois rerpdwoow. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Anaximander referred to the further phenomenon 
described by Aristotle, who more than once says that all the yadeoi except 
the dxav@ias “‘ send out their young and take them back again ”’ (éfagiaou 


’ 


a 


Life. 


His His book. 


| -hardihood and. breadth ;’ those of Anaximenes are marked 
“by ‘the opposite quality. He appears to have thought 
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III. ANAXIMENES 


23. Anaximenes_ of | sees _Son of _Eurystratos. was, 
according to Theophrastos, an an 


ener a 


hdd as ool 


Apollodoros said, it appears, oe he “ flourighe about. 


the time of the fall of Sardeis ( (546/5 B.c.), and died in 
Ol. LXIII. (528/525 B. o. 2 In other words, he was born 
when Thales*‘flourished,”’ and “flourished ’’ when Thales 
died, and this means that Apollodoros had no definite 
information about his date. . "He perhaps made him die in 
the sixty-third Olympiad henanes ee gives just three 
generations for the Milesian school.® Hi We cannot therefore 
say anything positive as to his daté, eycert that he must 
have been younger than Anaximander. '/ 

24. Anaximenes wrote .a book whicl survived until the 
age of literary criticism ;}) or we are told that he used a 
eee. and. aunpretentious® Tonic,! f«Mery different, we.may 
Suppose,.. from. the, poetical .prose of Anaximander,?..! i The 
speculations of Anaximander were distinguished for their 


out his system carefully, but he rejects the more audacious 
theories of his predecessor. The result is that, while his 
view of the world is less like the truth than Anaximander’s, 





kat déxovra els Eavtods tovs veorrovs, ib. 565 b 23), for which compare also 
Ael. i. 17; Plut. De amore prolis 494 c; De soll. anim. 982 a. The 
placenta and umbilical cord described by Johannes Miiller will account 
sufficiently for all he says. 

1 Theophr. Phys. Op. fr. 2 (R. P. 26). 

2 This follows from a comparison of Diog. ii. 3 with Hipp. Ref. i. 7 


~ (R. P. 23) and Souidas (s.v.). In Hippolytos we must, however, read 


tpirov for rpdrov with Diels. The suggestion in R. P. 23 e that Apollodoros 
mentioned the Olympiad without giving the number of the year is in- 
adequate ; for Apollodoros did not reckon by Olympiads, but Athenian 
archons. 

3 Jacoby (p. 194) brings the date into connexion with the foruit of 
Pythagoras, which seems to me less probable. 

4 Diog. 11. 3 (R..P. 23). 

5 Cf. the statement of Theophrastos above, § 13. 


ssaciate or Anaximandet, bs 


Poa 
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it is perhaps more fruitful in ideas that were destined to 


hold their ground. 
25. Anaximenes is one of the philosophers on whom wee 
Theophrastos _Weote a special monograph ;+ and this gives + ot the 


primary. 
jus an i$"an “additional guarantee for the trustworthiness of the ; substance, | 


‘tradition. The following * are the passages which contain 
| the fullest account of the central feature of his system : 


i 


Sys * Anaximenes of Miletos, son of Eurystratos, who had been an 

“associate of Anaximander, said, like him, that the underlying i 

substance was oné arid™ “infinite... He did not, however, say it 

was ‘indététinaté élike Anaximander, but determinate; for he 
» said it wag’ Ai F Bis. Gp. fr. 2 (R: P. 26). 

From ne said, the things that are, and have been, and shall 
be, ‘the gods and.things di diyine, took their, r rise, while other things 
come from its offspring. Hipp. Ref. Se (R. P. 28). 
“ Just as,” he said, ‘‘ our soul, being air, holds us together, 
so do breath and air encompass the whole world.’’—Aet. i. 3, 4 
(R. P. 24). I 
And the form of the air is as follows. Where it is most.evenj»» gil’ 
it is invisible to our sight§ but cold and heat, ‘moisture and ae 
motion, make it visible. {It is always i in motion dor, ‘if it were 

not, it would not change So much as it does. 7-Hipp. Ref. 1. 7 

(R. P. 28). 

It differs in different substances in virtue of its rarefaction 
and condensation.—Phys. Op. fr. 2 (R. P. 26). ' 

' When it is dilated so as to be rarer, it becomes fir fire ; while } 
winds, on the other hand, are condensed Air. Cloud 1% Mokiied 
from Air by felting ;° and this, still further¢ondensed, becomes / 
water.) Water, condensed still more, turns to earth; and when : 


condensed as much as it can sh to stones. .—Hipp..Ref. 1.7... 
(Ri 2: 28). ae 


wo @6~At first, this fis like a falling off from the more ~Rarefac- | 
efiih doctrine of Anaximander to a cruder nea but this: Rn an . 


con densa- . 
-is not really the case. On the contrary, the introduction of, tio 


tarefaction and eon into, the theory is a notable 


1 On tees monographs, see Doe. p. 103. 

2 See the conspertus of extracts from Theophrastos given in Dow. p. 135. 

3“ Felting ”’ (itn mots) AS the regular term for this process with all the 
early cosmologists; ff6m whom Plato has taken it (Tim. 58 b 4; 76c 3). 
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advance.’ In fact, it makes the Milesian cosmology con- 


ff sistent for the first time{ since a theory which explains 


fa reverything. as a form of 1 i ound © 
Arh to regard ¢ all differences AB. quantitative. Ane Ooty a he only way to 


| AI ye substa: 
ry * Em 


» save the unity of bstance is to say that all 


et 


yf diversities are due to the presence of more or less of it in 
, —_—_— ee 

rye given s ace) 

} 

? 

g 

My 





: Soy eiptl My 








Soe 
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And when once this step has been taken, 
t is no sists necessary to make the primary substance 
something “ distinct from the elements,” to use Aristotle’s 
' inaccurate but convenient phrase; it may: just as well be 

/ pac ne ol them. 
Air.|)\ on. The air Anaximenes speaks of includes a good deal 
. hat we should not call by the name. In its normal con- 
ion, when most wesc distributed, it is invisible, and it 
then corresponds to our “air”; it is the breath we inhale 
and the wind that blows. That is why he called it qvedya. 
On the other hand, the old idea that mist or vapour is 
condensed air, is still accepted without question. It was 
Lempetokes, H we shall see, who first discovered that what 
e’¢all air was a4 distinct corporeal Sitbstancey and not 
identical either with vapour or with empty space. / In the 
earlier cosmologists ‘‘ air” is always a form of vapour, and 
even darkness is a form of “ air.’’} It was Empedokles who 
cleared sa point too by showing that darkness is a 





# 
bi 
if 
i 


shadow.? 


1 Simplicius, Phys. p. 149, 32 (R. P. 26 b), says that Theophrastos 
spoke of rarefaction and condensation in the case of Anaximenes alone. 
It should be noted, however, that Aristotle, Phys. A, 4. 187 a 12, seems to 
imply that Anaximander too had spoken of rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, especially if & éor: rupds uev wuxvdrepov dépos dé Newrérepov is referred to 
him. On the other hand, at 20, oi 5 é« rod évds évotocas Tras évayTiornras 
éxxpivesOat, womep ’Avaiiuavdpds dno. seems to be opposed to a 12, of mév xKrX, 
As I have indicated already, it looks as if we were dealing here with 
Aristotle’s own inferences and interpretations, which are far from clear. 
They are outweighed by the definite statement quoted by Simplicius from 
Theophrastos, though Simplicius himself adds SijAov dé ws xal of &dAot TI 
pavérntt Kal wuxvérnre éxpGvro. That, however, is only his own aiterenve 
from Aristotle’s somewhat confused statement. 

2 For the meaning of dp in Homer, cf. e.g. Od. vili. 1, 7épe kal vepédp 
kexa\uupévac; and for its survival in Ionic prose, Hippokrates, Ilepi 
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It was natural for Anaximenes to fix upon “ air ”’ as the 
primary substance ; for, in the system of Anaximander, it 
occupied an intermediate place between the two funda 





. f 

Re RATAN Chat Aa RPP maaa tO as kes i et i} 

mental | opposites, = Ting of. flame. and ‘the cold, “moist | yor 0¢a 
mass wi in it (§ 19 - We know from’ Plutarch that he he iyecdD’s 


ent ta” gehice 


fancied air became ale when rarefied, and colder when, oe 
condensed-f Of this he satisfied | “himself by a curios ; 
experimental proof. When we breathe with our mouth wm 
open, the air is warm; when our lips are closed, it is cold.t 

28. This argument brings us to an important point 1n The world 
the theory, which is attested by the single fragment that ° Neg 
has come down to us.? " Just as our soul, being | air, holds 
us together, so do breath and air encompass the whole, 
world.” » Theprimary substance’ bears’ the same Bon 
to the life of the world as to that of man. a. | Now this was the 
Pythagorean View." and it is als6'an early instance of 
the - argtiment from the microcosm to the macrocosm, and 
so marks the beginning of an interest in physiological 
matters. 

29. We turn now to the doxographical tradition con- i parts 


h 
cerning the formation of the world and its parts : war. 


He says that, as the air was felted, the earth first came into 
being. It is very broad and is accordingly sis Sicha by. then 
air—Ps.-Plut. Strom. fr. 3 (R. Pras) 


“In the same way the sun and the moon and the other heavenly 
bodies, which are of fiery nature, ‘are supported by the air 


waar urna mes rrr ere 





dépwy, vddTwr, rémwv, 15, dnp Te words Karéxer Thy xwpnv awd Tov bddTwr. 
Plato is still conscious of the old meaning; for he makes Timaios say 
dépos (yévn) Td pev evayéorarov émixdyny aldnp Kadovmevos, 6 5é Oodrepwraros 
outxdrn Kal oxéros (Tim. 58d). For the identification of djp with darkness, 
cf. Plut. De prim. frig. 948 e, br 8 dhp rd mpdrws cxorewby éorw ovde 
Tovs mowmrds Aé\nfev* dépa yap 7d oKéros kadofow. My view has been 
criticised by Tannery, ‘‘ Une nouvelle hypothése sur Anaximandre ”’ 
(Arch. viii. pp. 443 sqq.), and I have slightly altered my expression of it 
to meet these criticisms. The point is of fundamental importance for 
the interpretation of Pythagoreanism. 

1 Plut. De prim. frig. 947 { (R. P. 27), where we are told that he used 
the term 7d xadapév for the rarefied air. 

2 Aet. i, 3, 4 (R. P. 24). 3 See Chap. IT. § 53. 
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a” 
because of their breadth. The heavenly bodies were produced - 


‘from ‘the earth’ ‘py'moisture rising from it. When this is rarefied, © 
fire comes into being, and the stars are’tomposed of the fire thus — 
raised aloft. There were also bodies of earthy substance in the 


gs ara 


Fa sill alice 


region of the stars, revolving along with them) And he says — 
that the heavenly bodies do not move under the earth, as others © 
suppose, but round it, as a cap turns round our head The sun — 
is hidden from sight, not because it goes under the earth, but — 


because it is concealed by the higher parts of the earth, and 


because its distance from us becomes greater} . Th “give 


no heat because of the greatness of their distance. Hipp. Ref. i. 
| 7, 46 (R. P. 28). tn 


*“\ Winds are eau when air is condensed and rushes along 


under propulsion; but when it is concentrated and thickened 


em 


still more, coeds: are generated ; and, lastly, it turns to water. 





‘Hipp. Ref. i. 7, 7 (Dox. p. 561). on meninstnat 


The stars [are fixed like nails in the crystalline vault of the 
heavens, but some say they] are fiery leaves, like paintings.2— 
Aet. ii. 14, 3 (Dox. p. 344). 

They do not go under the earth, but turn round it.—0. 16; 6 
(Dox. p. 348). Noth en enon tergny susie 

i, The sun is fiery.Id. 20, 2 (Dox. p. 348). 

‘eis -proad like a leaf. +Ib. 22, 1 (Dox. p. 352). 


The heavenly bodies turn back in their courses owing to the 


resistance of compressed air.—Ib. 23, 1 (Dox. p. 352). 
The moon is of fire, #-Ib. 25, 2 (Dox. p. 356). 

_Anaximenes_ explained, Jightning like Anaximander, adding 
as” an illustration what happens in the case of the sea, which 
‘flashes when divided by the oars.—I0. iii. 3, 2 (Dox. p. 368). 

» Hail is produced when water freezes in falling ; snow, when 
there is some air imprisoned in the water.—Aet. iii. 4, 1 (Dox. 
P. 379). 

¢.Lhe rainbow is produced when the beams of the sun fall on 
thick condensed air.! Hence the anterior part of it seems r 


being burnt by the sun’s rays, while the other part is d 1 





1 The text is very corrupt here. I retain éxreruxvwpévos, because we 
are told above that winds are condensed air. | 

2 See below, p. 77, %. 4. 

8’ This can only refer to the rporai of the sun, though it is loosely 
stated of 7a dorpa generaily. It occurs in the chapter Ilepl rpom@y 7Xéou, 
and we cannot interpret it as if it were a detached statement, 
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“owing to the Wredominance of moisture. And he says that a 
rainbow is produced at night by the moon, but not often, because 
there is not constantly a.full moon, and because the moon’s light 
is weaker than that of the sun.—Schol. Arat.' (Dox. p. 231). 

The earth was like a table in shape.—Aet. iii. 10, 3 (Dox. 
P. 377). 
The cause of earthquakes was the dryness and moisture of 

_the earth, occasioned by droughts and heavy rains ci gee eat ' 


—Ib. 15, 3 (Dox. p. 379). 


We have see that Anaximenes was justified in going 
back to Thales in regard to the nature of primary substance ; 
but the effect upon the details of his cosmology was unfor- 
tunate. / The earth is once more imagined as a table-like 
disc floating on the air. } The sun, moon, and stars are also 
fiery discs which float’on the air “like leaves” ; an idea 
naturally suggested by the “ eddy ”’ (Sivn) f It follows that 
the heavenly bodies cannot go under the’ earth at night, as 

naximander must have held, but only round it laterally 

like’a’cap or a millstone.2 This view is also mentioned in 
a s Meteorology,® where the elevation of the northern 
parts of the earth, which makes it possible for the heavenly 
bodies to be hidden from sight, is referred to. This is only 
‘meant to explain why the stars outside the Arctic circle 
appear to rise and set, and the explanation is fairly adequate 
if we remember that the world is regarded as rotating in a 
plane. It is quite inconsistent with the theory of a celestial 
sphere.* 


1 The source of this is Poseidonios, who used Theophrastos. Doz. 
p. 231. 

2 Theodoret (iv. 16) speaks of those who believe in a revolution like that 
of a millstone, as contrasted with one like that of a wheel. Diels (Dox. 
p. 46) refers these similes to Anaximenes and Anaximander respectively. 
They come, of course, from Aetios (Note on Sources, § 10), though they 
are given neither by Stobaios nor in the Placita. 

& B, 1. 354 a 28 (R. P. 28 c). 

4 For this reason, I now reject the sta easant of Aetios, ii. 14, 3 (p. 76), 
"Avaiimévns Frwv Slkynv xatrawemyyévar TY Kpvoradroede?. That there is some 
confusion of names here is strongly suggested by the words which 
immediately follow, @uo d5@ méradta elvar ripwa dorep Ta Swypadyuara, 

ee is surely the genuine doctrine of Anaximenes. I understand 
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~~“ The earthy bodies, which circulate among the planets, 

are doubtless intended to account for eclipses and the ee . 
of the moon. 

30. As might be expected, there is much the same 


“difficulty about the “innumerable worlds” ascribed to 
- Anaximenes as there is about those of Anaximander. The 


evidence, however, is far less satisfactory. (Cicero says 
that Anaximenes regarded air as a god, and adds that 
it came into being.? That cannot be right. Air, as the 
primary substance, is certainly eternal, and it is quite likely — 
that Anaximenes called it ‘‘ divine,’ as Anaximander did 
the Boundless ; but it is certain that he also spoke of gods 
who came into being and passed aways These arose, he 
said, from the air. This is expressly st stated by Hippolytos,® 
and also by St. Augustine. These gods are probably to 
be explained like Anaximander’s. Simplicius, indeed, takes 
another view; but he ay have been misled by a Stoic 
authority.® 

31. It is not easy for us to realise that, in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, and for long after, Anaximenes was a much _ 
more important figure than Anaximander! And yet the 
fact is certain. We shall see that Pythagoras, though he © 
followed Anaximander in his account of the heavenly bodies, } 


_— 








twypadyjuara Of the constellations (cf. Plato, Tim. 55c). To regard the stars 
as fixed to a crystalline sphere is quite inconsistent with the far better 
attested doctrine that they do not go under the earth. 

1 See Tannery, Science helléne, p. 153. For the precisely similar bodies 
assumed by Anaxagoras, see below, Chap. VI. § 135. See further hap 
VII. § 151. 

2 Cic. De nat. d..i. 26 (R. P. 28 b). 

3 Hipp. Ref. i. 7, 1 (R. P. 28). 

4 Aug. De civ. D. viii. 2: ‘‘ Anaximenes omnes rerum causas infinito 
aéri dedit : nec deos negavit aut tacuit ; non tamen ab ipsis aérem factum, 
sed ipsos ex aére ortos credidit ’’ (R. P. 28 b). 

5 Simpl. Phys. p. 1121, 12 (R. P. 28 a). The passage from the Placita 
is of higher authority than this from Simplicius. It is only to Anaximenes, 
Herakleitos, and Diogenes that successive worlds are ascribed even here. 


_For the Stoic view of Herakleitos, see Chap. III. § 78 ; and for Diogenes, 


Chap. X.§ 188. That Simplicius is following a Stoic authority is suggested 
by the words kal torepov oi dard rijs Zroas. 
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was far more indebted to Anaximenes for his general theory 
of the world (§ 53). We shall see further that when, at a 


sae ROP Bos MARY 


later date, science revivéd’O1eé fore in Ionia, it was’ the: qe 


philosophy of Anaximenes’”’ to which it attached pitselt 
(§ 122). Anaxagoras adopted many of his most character- 
istic views (§°f35);"and so did the Atomists.1 . Diogenes of 
Apollonia went back to the central doctiine o: of Anaximenes, 
and made Air the primary substance, though he also tried 
to combine it with the theories of Anaxagoras (§ 188). We 
shall come to all this later ; but it seemed desirable to point 
out at once that Anaximenes marks the culminating point 
of the line of thought which started with Thales, and to 
show how the *".philosophy..of. Anaximetiés”’’Camé to mean 
the the Milesian di doctrine as a whole.’ This it can only have 
done because it was really the Work of a school, of which 
Anaximenes was the last distinguished representative, and 
because his contribution to it was one that completed the 
system he had inherited from his predecessors. That the 
theory of rarefaction and condensation was really such a 
completion of the Milesian system, we have seen i 26), and 
it need only be added that a clear realisation of this fact will 
be the best clue at once to the understanding of the Milesian 
cosmology itself and to that of the systems which followed 
it. In the n main, it is from Anaximenes they all start. 
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> in iy par eulas: both Leukippos and Demokritos adhered to his shack 
of a flat earth. Cf. Aet. ili. 10, 3-5 (Ilep! oxnpuaros yijs), ’Avatiuévns rpare- 
F059 (riv yiv). Aetxermos ruuravoedh. Anudxptros dioKoedh pev T® wAdTEL, 
KotAnv 6¢7@ wéow. And yet the spherical form of the earth was already a 
commonplace in circles affected by Pythagoreanism. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
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.. Milesians wholly ignored traditional beliefs.} Their use of 








32. THE spirit of the Ionians in Asia was, as we have 
* seen, thoroughly secular ;} and, so far as we can judge, the 


the term “ god ” for the primary, substance andthe? innumer- — 






-able.worlds Had no reli 
“iby the{ Aegean” sland: 


ious significance. 1 It was different 


“which ‘Had“béen the home of the 


CHONG ; 
Ionians long*’béfore’ the Anatolian coasts were open to 


colonisation, and where there were many memories of a 
remote past. These seem to have centred round the 
jsanctuary o of Delos,: ‘and the fragments! of Pherekydeé, who 


Ci pern dee 


béelonged’to the neighbouting island / e Syros, er a like 
belated utterances of an earlier age. oubt it was also 


‘different in the Chalkidian ‘and. Ionian BN iN of the West, 


which were founded at a time when Hesiod and his followers | 


still held unchallenged authority. 


‘Now Pythagoras, and | Xenophanes the most striking 


Satie Ror aC EL 


~~ 


figures of the generation that saw’ the Greek cities in Asia 
become subject to Persia} we were. both Jonians, but both spent — 


it WS) 


+the greater part of their lives in the West. There it was no 
‘longer possible to ignore religion, especially when reinforced 


by the revival that now swept over the Greek world. 


Henceforth the leaders of enlightenment must either cA 


to reform and deepen traditional religion, like Pyth 
or oppose it openly, like Seibel? 


1 See p. 14. i 2 See p. 3. 
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33 The revival was not, however, a mere recrudescence The x 
of the old Aegean religion, but was profoundly influenced mente 
by the diffusion of certain ideas originating in what was then 
the far North. The temple legend of Delos is certainly 
ancient, and it connects the worship of Apollo with,.the.... 
Hyperboreansy:itho were thought of as living on tl the 1 ranks on 
~of the - Danube.t, ‘The “holy things wrapped in straw,” 
which were spusted on from people to people till they ey 
Delos by way of the head of thé, Adriatic, Dodona, and the 

\Malian Gulf, bear witness to a real’eOntiéXion between the 
Dae and Aegean civilisations at an early date, and it 
is natural to associate this with the coming of the Achaians. 
The stories of { Abaris the Hyper rhorean.® and. | Aristeas._ of 
Prokonnesgs,4 belong fo the same religious movement and 
prove that it was based on a view of the soul which was 
new, so far as we can see, in the Aegean. , Now the connexion 
of Pythagoras with Delos is well attested, and it is certain 
that he founded his society in cities which gloried in the 
Achaian name. If the Delian _geligion, was reall ly. Achaian,,., 
we have a clue to certain’ things in the life of Pores 
which are otherwise puzzling. We shall come back to these 
later5 — 

34. It was. not, however, in its Delian form that the Qephicism. 
northern religion had most influence. Ip, Thrace,it had mene 
attached itself to the wild worship of Dionysos, and was 
associated with the name of Orpheus. In this religion the 
new beliefs. were mainly based on the phenomenon of 
“ ecstasy.” (éeoracus,.“ stepping out”). It was supposed 
that it was only when “out of the body” that the soul 
revealed its true nature. It was not merely a feeble double } 
of the self, as in Homer, but a fallen god, which might be; 

1 Pindar, Ol. iii. 14-16. 

2 Herod. iv. 33. Cf. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iv. pp. 99 sqq. 

3 Herod. iv. 36. 

« Thid. iv. “£5°1'5! 

5 I have discussed the origin of the Pythagorist religion in the Ency- 
clopacdia of Religion and Ethics (s.v. Pythagoras) rather more fully than 


would be appropriate here. 
6 
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restored to its high estate by a system of “ purifications ”’ 
(cae rpywot) and sacraments ( (6pyu a)... In this form, the new 
re gion made an immediate appeal to all sorts and condi- : 
tions of men who could not find satisfaction in the worship © 
»of the secularised anthropomorphic gods of the poets ang 
the state religions. | 
Ps The Orphic religion had two features which were new 
iq in Greece. ; It looked to a written revelation as the source 
“ot religious authority, and its adherents were organised in 
communities, based, not on any real or supposed tie of. 
blood, but on voluntary adhesion and initiations.Most of 
the Orphic literature that has come ‘down to us is of late 
date and uncertain origin, but the thin gold. plates, with © 
Orphic verses inscribed on them, discovered at Thourioi. 
iand Petelia,take us back to a time when Orphicism was still 
ine ‘creed. 1 From them we learn that it had some 
striking resemblances to the beliefs prevalent in India 
about the same time, though it is really impossible to 
assume any Indian influence in Greece at this date.2 In 
any case, the main purpose of the Orphic observances and 
rites was to release the soul from the “‘ wheel of birth,” that 
is, from reincarnation in animal or vegetable forms. The 
soul so released became once more a god and apexes 





| “ewerlasting bliss. 


35. The chief reason for taking account of the Orphic — 
communities here is that their organisation seems to have ~ 


1 For these gold plates, see the Appendix to Miss Harrison’s Prolego- 
mena to the Siudy of Greek Religion, where the texts are discussed and 
translated by Professor Gilbert Murray. 

2 The earliest attested case of a Greek coming under Indian influence © 
is that of Pyrrho of Elis (see my article ‘‘ Scepticism ”’ in the Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics). I venture to suggest that the religious © 
ideas referred to may have reached India from the same northern source 
as they reached Greece, a source which we may vaguely call ‘‘ Scythian.” ~ 
If, as Caesar tells us (B.G. vi. 14, 5), the Gallic Druids taught the doctrine © 
of transmigration, this suggestion is strongly confirmed. The theories of 4 
L. von Schroeder (Pythagoras und die Inder, 1884) are based on a mis- { 
taken view of Pythagoreanism, and appear also to involve chronological © 
impossibilities. See A. Berriedale Keith, ‘‘ Pythagoras and the Doctrine q 
of Transmigration ”’ (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 569 sqq.). © 
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saegested the idea that philosophy i is above. Al. Way Obyr» 


om FT fe NI EA Yat wee 


life. fe. ..in Ionia, as we have seen, “Progodle,, meant. SOMES » nary 


fing like “ ngutiosity,.’ and from that use of it the common 
Athenian sense of culture,’ as we find it in Isokrates, 
seems to have been derived. On the other hand, wherever 
we can trace the influence of Pythagoras, the word has a 
far deeper meaning. Philosophy is itself a “‘ purification ” 


Pee re 


and a way of escape from the “wheel.” That,is.the.idea..... 


so nobly expressed in the Phaedo, which is manifestly 
inspired by Pythagorean doctrine. This way of regarding 
philosophy is henceforth characteristic of the best Greek 
thought. § Aristotle is as much influenced by it as any one, 
as we may see from the Tenth Book of the Ethics, and as we 


h 
a 
7 
8 
< 


should see still more clearly if we possessed his Tpgmpemrtrcdgee. 


in its entirety.2 There was a danger that this attitude 


should degenerate into mere quietism and ‘ otherworldli- 


Wig monies pied ae NEY 


ness,” a danger Plato saw and sought to avert. It was he 
“that insisted on philosophers taking their turn to descend 
once more into the Cave to help their former fellow- 
prisoners. If the other view ultimately prevailed, that 
was hardly the fault of the philosophers. 
36. Science, then, became a religion, and to that extent 
is true that philosophy was influenced by religion. It 
d be wrong, however, to suppose that even now philo- 
sophy took over any particular doctrines from religion. 
The religious revival implied, we have seen, a new view 
of the soul, and we might expect to find that it profoundly 
influenced the teaching of philosophers on that subject. 
The remarkable thing is that this did not happen. Even 
the Pythagoreans and Empedokles, who took part in the 


1 The Phaedo is dedicated, as it were, to the Pythagorean community 
at Phleious. Plato speaks in Rep. x. 600 b of Pythagoras as the originator 
of a private 6dés ris Biov. Cf. the drpamos of Phaed. 66 b. 

2 For the IIporperrixés, see Bywater in J. Phil. ii. p. 35. It was the 
original of Cicero’s Hortensius, which had such an effect on Augustine. 

8 Plato, Rep. 520 c I, xaraBaréov ofv ev pépe. The Allegory of the 
Cave seems clearly to be of Orphic origin (Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 252, 
n. 2). 
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religious movement themselves, held views about the soul 
which flatly contradicted the beliefs implied in their religious — 
practices. ” There is no room for an immortal soul in any 
philosophy.of this period, as we shall sees Sokrates was the ~ 


rst philosopher to assert the doctriné on rational grounds,? 
nd it is significant that Plato represents him as only half 
serious in appealing to the Orphics for confirmation of his 
own teaching.® 
The reason is that ancient religion was not a body of 
doctrine. Nothing was required but that the ritual should 
be performed correctly and in a proper frame of mind; the 
worshipper was free to give any explanation of it he pleased. 
It might be as exalted as that of Pindar and Sophokles or 
as debased as that of the itinerant mystery-mongers described 
in Plato’s Republic. ‘‘ The initiated,’”’ said Aristotle, ‘‘ are 
not supposed to learn anything, but to be affected in a certain 
way and put into a certain frame of mind.” * That is why 
the religious revival could inspire philosophy with a new 
spirit, but could not at first graft new doctrines on it. 


I. PYTHAGORAS OF SAMOS 


~ 37. It is not easy to give any account of Pythagoras 


«that can claim to be regarded as historical. ‘The earliest 


Smee ‘ 
reference to him, indeed, is practically a contemporary one. 


Some verses are quoted from Xenophanes, in which we are 
told that Pythagoras once heard a dog howling and appealed 
to its master not to beat it, as he recognised the voice of a 


departed friend.*} From this we know that he taught the - 


th 
1 For Empedokles, see § 117; for the Pythagoreans, see § 140. 
2 I have discussed this point fully in “‘The Socratic Doctrine of the 
Soul ”’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 1915-16, p. 235). 


8 Plato, Phaed. 69 c 3, kat xwédvvetovor kal oi Tas TedeTas Huiy ovr 


‘Karaorhoavres ob daddol tives elvar, GANA TH Byrc wddac aivirrecOae xTA. The 


irony of this and similar passages should be unmistakable. 

4 Arist. fr. 45 (1483 a 19), rods TeXoupévous od wabew te de, GANA mabey 
Kal dvareO Hvac. 

5 Xenophanes, fr. 7.. 
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} doctrine of. transmigration. } Herakleitos, in the next 


— aoe 
generation, speaks of his having carried scientific, investi- 


gation (foropin) further than any one, though he made use 
of it for purposes of imposture.t Later, nig od still within 


the century, Herodotos ? speaks of him as “ not the weakest_ 


scientific man (co¢iorys) among the Hellenes)” a and he says 
he had been told by the Greeks of the Hellespont that the 
legendary Scythian Salmoxis had been a slave of Pythagoras 
at Samos. “He does r not believe that ; for he knew Salmoxis 
lived many years before Piiaroras: The story, however, 
is evidence that Pythagoras was well known in the fifth 
century, both as a scientific man and as a preacher of 
immortality. That takes us some way. 


Plato was deeply interested in P SRARORSARIED. but. he...... 


is curiously reserved about’ Pythagoras. | He only mentions 
him once by name in all his writings;‘and all we are told then 
is that he won the affections of his followers in an unusual 
degree (duahepdvtas Hyam7Oy) by teaching them a “ way 
of life,’ which was still called Pythagorean.? Even the 
Pythagoreans are only once mentioned by name, in the 
passage where Sokrates is made to say that they regard 
music and astronomy as sister sciences. On the other 
hand, Plato tells us a good deal about men whom we know 
from other sources to have been Pythagoreans, but he 
avoids the name. For all he says, we should only have been 
able to guess that Echekratgs,.and Philolaos belonged to 
the school. Usually Pethagorean views até given anony- 
mously, as those of “‘ ingenious persons ”’ (koprot tives) or 
the like, and we are not even told expressly that Timaios the 


Day eee Meee 


Lokrian, into whose mouth Plato has placed an unmistak- 


eably Pythagorean cosmology, belonged to the society. We 
are left to infer it from the fact that he comes from Italy. 
Aristotle imitates his master’s reserve in this matter. The 

1 Herakleitos, fr. 17. For the meaning given to xaxorexvin, see note 
in loc. 


2 Herod. iv. 95. 
3 Plato, Rep. x. 600 b. 4 Ibid. vii. 530 d. 
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name of Pythagoras occurs only twice in the genuine works 
that have come down to us. In one place we are told 


that licmaion was a young man in the old age of Pytha- 


goras,+ and the other is a quotation from Alkidamas=-to the 4 
effect that ‘“‘the men of Italy honoured Pythagoras.” ? 





Aristotle is not so shy of the word “ Pythagorean ’”’ as — 


Plato, but he uses it in a curious way. He says such things 

s “the men of Italy who are called Pythagoreans,” ? and 
he usually refers to particular doctrines as those of “‘ some 
of the Pythagoreans.”’ It looks as if there was some doubt 


in the fourth century as to who the genuine Pythagoreans — 


were. We shall see why as we go on. 
Aristotle also wrote a special treatise on the Pythagoreans 


which has not come down to us, but from which quotations — 
are found in later writers. These are of great value, as 


they have to do with the religious side of Pythagoreanism. 


The only other ancient authorities on Pythagoras were — 


Aristoxenos of, Taras,;.Dikaiarchos of Messene, and Timaios 
of” ‘Patiromenion, who all had special opportunities of 


knowing something about him. The account of the Pytha- — 
gorean Order in the Life of Pythagoras by Iamblichos is ) 
based mainly on Timaios,* who was no doubt an uncritical © 


historian, but who had access to information about Italy 
and Sicily which makes his testimony very valuable when 


it can be recovered. Aristoxenos had been personally © 


acquainted with the last generation of the Pythagorean 


society at Phleious, } It is evident, however, that he wished 


to represent Pythagoras simply as a man of science, and — 


was anxious to refute the idea that he was a religious teacher. 


In the same way, Dikaiarchos tried to make out that : 


Pythagoras was simply a statesman and reformer.® 


1 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 a 29. 2 Arist. Rhet. B, 23. 1398 b 14. 

3 Cf. e.g. Met. A, 5. 985 b 23; De caelo, B, 13. 293 a 20. 

4 See Rostagni, ‘‘ Pitagora e i Pitagorici in Timeo” (Atti della R. 
Academia delle Scienze di Torino, vol. 49 (1913-14), Pp. 373 sqq. 

5 See E, Rohde’s papers, “‘ Die Quellen des Iamblichos in seiner Bio- 
graphie des Pythagoras,” in Rh. Mus. xxvi. and xxvii. 
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When we come to the Lives of Pythagoras, by Porphyry, 
Iamblichos, and Diogenes Laertios,’ we find ourselves once 
more in the region of the miraculous. They are based on 
authorities of a very suspicious character,? and the result 
is a mass of incredible fiction. It would be quite wrong, 
however, to ignore the miraculous elements in the legend of 
Pythagoras; for some of the most striking miracles are 
quoted from Aristotle’s work on the Pythagoreans? and 
from the Tvipod of Andron of Ephesos,* both of which 
belong to the fourth century B.c.,and cannot have been 
influenced by Neopythagorean fancies. The fact is that 
the oldest and the latest accounts agree in representing 
Pythagoras as a wonder-worker ; but, for some reason, an 
attempt was made in the fourth century to save his memory 
from that imputation. This helps to account for the 
cautious references of Plato and Aristotle, but its full 
significance will only appear later. | 

38. We may be said to know for certain that, Pythagoras 
passed his early manhood at Samos, and was the son of 
Mnesarchos ; ® and he tourished,”’ we are told, in the reign 


Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras is the only considerable extract from 
his History of Philosophy that has survived. The Life by Iamblichos has 
been edited by Nauck (1884). 

2 Iamblichos made a compilation from the arithmetician Nikomachos 
of Gerasa and the romance of Apollonios of Tyana. Porphyry used 
Nikomachos and Antonius Diogenes, who wrote a work called Marvels 
from beyond Thule, which is parodied in Lucian’s Vera Historia. 

3 It is Aristotle who told how Pythagoras killed a deadly snake by 
biting it, how he was seen at Kroton and Metapontion at the same time, 
how he exhibited his golden thigh at Olympia, and how he was addressed 
by a voice from heaven when crossing the river Kasas. It was also 
‘Aristotle who preserved the valuable piece of information that the Kro- 
toniates identified Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreios, and that the 
Pythagoreans had a division of the Noy:xdv SGov into rd pev . . . Oeds, Td de 
dvOpwmros, Td dé ofov IlvOaydpas. For these and other statements of the 
same kind, see Diels, Vors. 4, 7. It looks as if Aristotle took special 
pains to emphasise this aspect of Pythagoras out of opposition to the 
later Pythagoreans who tried to ignore it. 

4 Andron wrote a work on the Seven Wise Men, and the title refers 
to the well-known story (p. 44, ”. 3). 

5 Cf. Herod. iv. 95, and Herakleitos, fr. 17 (R. P. 31 a). Timaios, 
however, gave his father’s name as Demaratos. Herodotos represents 
him as living at Samos. Aristoxenos said his family came from one of 
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. Polykrates bs: B.C.).1. This date cannot be far wrong ; 
or Heérakleitos already speaks of him in the past tense.” 

The extensive travels attributed to Pythagoras by late 
writers are, of course, apocryphal. Even the statement 
that he visited Egypt, though far from improbable if we 
consider thesclose relations between Polykrates of Samos 
and Amasis,‘xests on no sufficient authority. Herodotos;™ 
it is true, observes that the Egyptians agreed in certain 
practices with the rules called Orphic and Bacchic, which 
are really Egyptian, and with the Pythagoreans ;* but this 
does not imply that the Pythagoreans derived these directly 
from Egypt. He says also that the belief in transmigration 
came from Egypt, though certain Greeks, both at an earlier 
and a later daté, had passed it off as their own. He refuses, 
however, to give their names, so he can hardly be referring 
to Pythagoras.® Nor does it matter; for the Egyptians 





the islands which the Athenians occupied after expelling the Tyrrhenians 
(Diog. viii. 1). This suggests Lemnos or Imbros, from which the Tyr- 
thenian ‘‘ Pelasgians’’ were expelled by Miltiades (Herod. vi. 140). That 
explains the story that he was an Etrurian or a Tyrian. Other accounts 
bring him into connexion with Phleious, but that may be a pious in- 
vention of the society which flourished there at the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c. Pausanias (ii. 13, I) gives it asa Phleiasian tradition 
that Hippasos, the great-grandfather of Pythagoras, had emigrated from 
Phleious to Samos. 

1 Eratosthenes wrongly identified Pythagoras with the Olympic victor 
of Ol. XLVIII. 1 (588/7 B.c.), but Apollodoros gave his floruit as 532/1, 
the era of Polykrates. He doubtless based this on the statement of 
Aristoxenos quoted by Porphyry (V. Pyth. 9), that Pythagoras left Samos 
from dislike to the tyranny of Polykrates (R. P. 53 a). 

2 Herakl. fr. 16, 17 (R. P. 31, 31 a). 

8 It occurs first in the Bousiris of Isokrates, § 28 (R. P. 52). 

4 Herod. ii. 81 (R. P..52 a). The comma at Alyvrriow: is clearly right. 
Herodotos believed that the cult of Dionysos was introduced by Melampous 
(ii. 49), and he means that the Orphics got these practices from the wor- 
shippers of Bakchos, while the Pythagoreans got them from the Orphics. 

5 Herod. ii. 123 (R. P. ib.). The words “‘ whose names I know, but 
do not write ” cannot refer to Pythagoras ; for it is only of contemporaries 
Herodotos speaks in this way (cf. i. 51, iv. 48). Stein’s suggestion that 
he meant Empedokles seems convincing. Herodotos must have met him 
at Thourioi. If Herodotos had ever heard of Pythagoras visiting Egypt, 
he would surely have said so in one or other of these passages. There 
was no occasion for reserve, as Pythagoras must have died before Herodotos 
was born, 
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believe in transmigration at t ajlyand Herodotos was 
deceived by thé priests"or thie” éyimbolism of the monuments. 
Aristoxenos said that Pythagoras left Samos i in order to 
escape from the tyranny of Polykrat dIt was a was at Kroton, 
a city which had long been in friéndly relations with Samos 
and was famed for its athletes and its doctors,? that he 
founded his society. Timaios appears to have said that he - 
came to Italy in 529 B.c. and remained at Kroton for twenty 
years. He died at Metapontion, whither he had retired when 
the Krotoniates rose in revolt against his authority.® 
39. The Pythagorean Order was simply, in its origin, The Order. 


le aepiil Fand not, as has been maintained, a 
po eague.4 Nor had it anything whatever to do 
with the “ Dorian aristocratic ideal.’”” Pythagoras was an 


Ionian, and the Order was originally confined to Achaian 
states.° Moreover the “ Dorian aristocratic ideal” is a 


wehert®l 





1 Porph. V. Pyth. 9 (R. P. 53 a). 

2 From what Herodotos tells us of Demokedes (iii. 131) we may infer 
that the medical school of Kroton was founded before the time of 
Pythagoras. The series of Olympian victories won by Krotoniates in the 
sixth century B.c. is remarkable. 

8 Fora full discussion of the chronological problem, see Rostagni, 
op. cit. pp. 376 sqq. It seems clear that Timaios made the rising of 
Kylon take place just after the destruction of Sybaris (510 B.c.), with 
which he connected it. The statement that Pythagoras then retired to 
Metapontion is confirmed by Cicero, who speaks (De fin. v. 4) of the 
honours still paid to his memory in that city (R. P. 57 c). Aristoxenos 
(ap. Iambl. V. Pyth. 249) referred to the same thing (R. P. 57 c). Cf. 
also Andron, fr. 6 (F.H.G. ii. 347). 

4 Plato, Rep. x. 600 a 9, clearly implies that Pythagoras held no public 
office. The view that the Pythagorean sect was a political league, main- 
tained in modern times by Krische (De societatis a Pythagora conditae scopo 
politico, 1830), goes back, as Rohde has shown (loc. cit.), to Dikaiarchos, 
the champion of the “ Practical Life,’’ just as the view that it was 
primarily a scientific society goes back to the mathematician and musician 
Aristoxenos. 

5 The idea that the Pythagoreans represented the ‘‘ Dorian ideal ’”’ dies 
very hard. In his Kulturhistorische Beitrdge (Heft i. p. 59), Max C. P. 
Schmidt imagines that later writers call the founder of the sect Pythagoras 
instead of Pythagores, as he is called by Herakleitos and Demokritos, 
because he had become ‘‘a Dorian of the Dorians.’’ The fact is simply 
that Ilv@ayépas is the Attic form of Iv@aydpys, and is no more “ Doric ” 
than ’Avatayépas. Even in the reign of Trajan, the Samians still knew that 
Ilv@ayépns was the correct spelling. Cf. the title vignette in Diels, Vors. 
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fiction based on the Sokratic idealisation of Sparta and 
Crete. Corinth, Argos, and Syracuse are quite forgotten. 
Nor is there any evidence that the Pythagoreans favoured 
the aristocratic party. The main purpose of the Order was 


/the cultivation of holiness. In this respect it resembled 


an Orphic society, though, Apollo, and not Dionysos : 
the chief Pythagorean vod Fifer is doubtless due to the 


connexion of Pythagoras wit h Delos, and explains why the 
Krotoniates identified him with Apollo Hyperboreios.? 

4o. For a time the new Order succeeded in securing 
supreme power in the Achaian cities, but reaction soon came. 
Our accounts of these events are much confused by failure 
to distinguish between the revolt of Kylon in the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself, and the later risings which led to the 
expulsion of the Pythagoreans from Italy. It is only if we 


keep these apart that we begin to see our way. Timaios 
appears to have connected the rising of Kylon closely with 


1 The only statement which might suggest that Pythagoras took the 
aristocratic side is the remark in Diogenes (viii. 3) dore cyeddv elva 
dpirtoxpariay tiv modtrelav. That may come from Timaios, but (as the 
adverb cxedévy shows) it is not to be taken literally. The Pythagorean 
rule was no doubt an dpicroxparia in the sense given to the word by 
Sokrates.in Plato’s Republic, but it was not based either on birth or on 
wealth, so that it was not an aristocracy in the common Greek sense of 
the word, and still less an oligarchy. It was more like the “ Rule of the 
Saints.’”? Kylon, the chief opponent of the Pythagoreans, is described by 
Aristoxenos (Iambl. V. Pyth. 248) as yéve kal d0& Kal mrovTw Tpwretwv 
tav mwodtav. Taras, later the chief seat of the Pythagoreans, was a 
democracy. (Cf. Strabo, vi. p. 280, isxvoav dé wore of Tapaytivor Kab’ wdep- 
Bodhv mordirevduevor OnuoxpatikGs . . . admedéfavro Oé Kal rhv IlvOarvydpeov 
girocodiay xrr.) The truth is that, at this time, the new religion 
appealed to the people rather than the aristocracies, which were apt to 
be “‘ free-thinking.’”” Xenophanes, not Pythagoras, is their man. 

2 We have the authority of Aristotle, fr. 186. 1510 b 20, for this 
identification. The names of Abaris and Aristeas stand for a mystical 


‘movement parallel to the Orphic, but based on the worship of Apollo. 


The later tradition makes them predecessors of Pythagoras; and that 
this has some historical basis appears from Herod. iv. 13 sqq., and above 
all from the statement that Aristeas had a statue at Metapontion, where 
Pythagoras died. The connexion of Pythagoras with Salmoxis belongs 
to the same order of ideas. As the legend of the Hyperboreans is Delian, 
we see that the religion taught by Pythagoras was genuinely Ionian in 
its origin, and had nothing to do with Dionysos. 
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the events which led to the destruction of Sybaris (510 B.c.). 
We gather that in some way Pythagoras had shown sympathy 
with the Sybarites, and had urged the people of Kroton 
to receive certain refugees who had been expelled by the 
tyrant Telys. There is no ground for the assertion that 
he. iit madman with these refugees because they were 

“ aristocrats ” ; they were victims of a tyrant and suppliants, 
and it is not OPER to understand that the Ionian Pytha- 
goras should have felt a certain kindness for the men of the 
great but unfortunate Ionian city. Kylon, who is expressly 
stated by Aristoxenos to have been one of the first men 
of Kroton in wealth and birth,! was able to bring about 
the retirement of Pythagoras to Metapontion, another 
Achaian city, and it was there that he passed his remaining 
years. 

Disturbances still went on, however, at Kroton after the 
departure of Pythagoras for Metapontion and after his 
death. At last, we are told, the Kyloneans set fire to the 
house of the athlete Milo, where the Pythagoreans were 
assembled. Of those in the house only two, who were 
young and strong, Archippos and Lysis, escaped. Archippos 
retired to Taras, a democratic Dorian state; Lysis, first 


Ti AA Tor 


ito Achaia and afterwards to Thebes, where he ee inter 
< Speen of Epameinondas.? It is. impossible to date 
these events” aétiirately, but the mention’ of Lysis proves 
that they were spread over more than one generation. The 
coup d@’Etat of Kroton can hardly have occurred before 
450 B.C., if the teacher of Epameinondas escaped from it, 
nor can it have been much later or we should have heard 
of it in connexion with the foundation of Thourioi in 
444 B.c. In a valuable passage, doubtless derived from 
Timaios, Polybios tells us of the burning of the Pythagorean 





1 See p. 90, w. r. I do not know why modern historians call him a 
democratic leader. 

# Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxxvi. p.565, . 1. The later accounts telescope 
these events into a single catastrophe. Some have it that Pythagoras 
himself was burned to death in the house of Milo. 
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‘ i (cvvé8pea)fin all the Achaian cities, and the way in 
gests that this went on for a consider- 
able time, till at last peace and order were restored by the 
Achaians of Peloponnesos.1 We shall see that at a later 
date some of the Pythagoreans were able to return to Italy, 

and once more acquired great influence there. 
Beas 41. Of the opinions of Pythagoras we know even less 
evidence ‘than of his life. Plato and Aristotle clearly knew nothing 
ae Mor certain of ethical or physical doctrines going back to 
he founder himself. Aristoxenos gave a string of moral 
precepts.2 Dikaiarchos said hardly anything of what 
« Pythagoras taught his disciples was known except the doc- 
i ; trine of transmigration, the periodic cycle, and the kinship 
: of all living creatures.‘ Pythagoras apparently preferred 
© oral instruction to the dissemination of his opinions by 
writing, and it was not till Alexandrian times that any one 
ventured to forge books in hisname. The writings ascribed 
to the first Pythagoreans were also forgeries of the same 
period.® The early history of Pythagoreanism is, therefore, 
wholly conjectural; but we may still make an attempt to 
understand, in a very general way, what the position of 
Pythagoras in the history of Greek thought must have been. 





1 Polyb. ii. 39, cad’ ods yap Kacpods év rots Kar& Thy “IraXlav réros Kara 
Thy meyadnv ‘EN\dba réTe rpocayopevouév ny évérpnoay Ta cvvédpra Tv IvOaryopeiwr, 
Mera Taira ywoudvou Kwhuatos docxEpods mepl Tas mwodTelas (Gaep elkds, ws av 
T&vy wpwrov avipdv é€& éxdorns modews otTw Tapaddyws diapOapévrwv) suvvéBy 
Tas Kar’ éxelvous Tods Témovs ‘EAXnvixads modes dvarAncOjvac pdvov Kal ordcews 
kal wavrodamfs rapaxfs. év ols Kxatpots, dwd Tay mrelorwy pepdv THs “EdAddos 
mperBevovTwy éri ras diadioes, "Axaiots Kal TH To’Twy mlorer ouvEXpHoavTo 
mpos Thy Tav TapbyTwy Kax@v ékarywyHv. 

2 When discussing the Pythagorean system, Aristotle always refers it 
to “the Pythagoreans,’’ not to Pythagoras himself. He is quite clear 
that what he knew as the Pythagorean system belonged in the main to 
the days of Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and Leukippos ; for, after mention- 
ing these, he goes on to describe the Pythagoreans as “‘ contemporary 
with and earlier than them” (év 6é ro’ros kal mpd rovrwy, Met. A, 5. 
985 b 23). 

3’ The fragments of the Ilv@ayopixal dropdces of Aristoxenos are given 
by Diels, Vors. 45 p. 

4 Porphyry, V. Pyth. 19 (R. P. 55). 

5 See Diels, Dox. p. 150, and ‘‘ Ein gefalschtes Pythagorasbuch ” 
(Arch. ili. pp. 451 sqq.); Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, 0. 1. 
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42. In the first Bees as we aint a te eae the ‘Trans- 






indies of men and beasts, a view which Dikaiarchos said 
Pythagoras held. Further, this belief is commonly associ- 
ated with a system of taboos on certain kinds of food, and 
the Pythagorean rule is best known for its prescription of 
similar forms of abstinence. It seems tertain that Pytha- 
goras brought this with him from Ionia. / Timaios told how 
at Delos he refused to sacrifice on any-but the oldest altar, 
that of Apollo the Father, where only bloodless sacrifices 
were allowed.? 

43. It has indeed been doubted whether we can accept Abstinence. 
what we are told by such late writers as Porphyry on the 
subject of Pythagorean abstinence. Aristoxenos undoubt- 
edly said Pythagoras did not abstain from animal flesh in 
general, but only from that of the ploughing ox and the 
ram.* He also said that Pythagoras preferred beans to 
every other vegetable, as being the most laxative, and 
that he was partial to sucking-pigs and tender kids.5 The 
palpable exaggeration of these statements shows, however, 
that he is endeavouring to combat a belief which existed in 


1 See above, p. 84. 

2 The proper Greek for this is radiyyeveoia, and the inaccurate term 
pereuwWtxwors Only occurs in late writers. Some of the Neoplatonists and 
Christian apologists say perevowudrwois, which is accurate but cumbrous. 
Cf. Olympiodoros in Phaed. p. 54, 25 (Norvin), rhv pereupiywouw, fro rh 
perevowparwow, didre o8 Toddal Wuxal év cua eldorootvaw, érel aitrn pereu- 
pixwors fv, adda pla Wuxh Siddopa cwpara peraumicxera. See Rohde, 
Psyche, p. 428, n. 2. 

3 See Diog. viii. 13. 

4 Aristoxenos ap. Diog. villi. 20, mdvra pév ra Gdda ovyxwpely adrov 
éoOlew Eupuxa, pdvov 5 admréxec0ar Bods aporjpos kal xpiod. 

5 Aristoxenos ap. Gell. iv. 11, 5, Iv@ayépas 5¢ rév domplwy pddioTra Tov 
Kvapov é0okiuacev* evavrixkiy re yap elvac Kal diaxwpnrikdv' dd Kal 
padiora Kéxpnra airw; ib. 6, “‘ porculis quoque minusculis et haedis tene- 
rioribus victitasse, idem Aristoxenus refert.’’ It is just possible that 
Aristoxenos may be right about the taboo on beans. We know that it 
_ was Orphic, and it may have been transferred to the Pythagoreans by 
mistake. That, however, would not affect the general conclusion that at 
least some Pythagoreans practised abstinence from various kinds of 
animal food, which is all that is required. 
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his own day, so we can show, out of his own mouth, that 
the tradition which made the Pythagoreans abstain from 
animal flesh and beans goes back to a time long before the 
Neopythagoreans. The explanation is that Aristoxenos 
had been the friend of the last of the Pythagoreans ; and, 
in their time, the strict observance had been relaxed, except 
by some zealots whom the heads of the Society refused to 
acknowledge.t The “‘ Pythagorists ’’ who clung to the old 
practices were now regarded as heretics, and it was said 
that the Akousmatics, as they were” called, were really 
followers of Hippasos, who had been excommunicated for 
revealing secret doctrines. The genuine followers of 
Pythagoras were the Mathematicians.” The satire of the 
poets of the Middle Comedy proves, however, that, even 
though the friends of Aristoxenos did not practise abstinence, 
there were.plenty of people in the fourth century, calling 
themselves followers of Pythagoras, who did. We know 
also from Isokrates that they still observed the rule of 


1 Yet even Aristoxenos recorded that, when Pherekydes died, he was 
buried by Pythagoras at Delos (Diog. i. 118). It was, perhaps, too — 
notorious to be denied. 

2 Hippasos of Kroton or Metapontion (in the catalogue of Iamblichos 
he is a Sybarite) is, we shall see, the regular scapegoat of the Pythagoreans. 
Iamblichos, who here follows Nikomachos, says (V. Pyth. 81; R. P. 56) 
that the puabyuarixol were admitted to be Pythagoreans by the drovcya- 
tuol, but did not recognise them in return. We are told (Diog. viii. 7) 
that the wvorixds .Adyos ascribed to Pythagoras was really by Hippasos, . 
who wrote it él diaBorty Ivdaydpou, t.e. to throw discredit on him by 
representing him as a purely religious teacher. The term Ivéayopicrzs 
seems to have been used specially of the Akousmatics, while the 
scientific Pythagoreans were called [Iv@ayépeu in the same way as the 
followers of other schools were called ’Avagayédpero, ‘Hpaxdelreco, and the 
like. 

3 For the fragments, see Diels, Voys. 45 =. The most striking are 
Antiphanes, fr. 135, Kock, éomep Ivdayopifwy éobie | Zuyvxov obdév; Alexis, 
fr. 220, of IlvOayopifovres yap, ws dxovouer, | obr’ SWov éxOiovow ovr’ AN ovde 
év | uyuxov; fr. 196 (from the IIv@ayopifovca), » 8 éoriacis icxddes xa 
oréugura | kal Tupds €orat’ raidra yap Ovew viuos | rots IlvOaryopelas ; Aristophon, 
fr. 9 (from the [Iv@ayopiorys), mpds trav Oedy oldueOa Tods wddat moré, | Tods 
Ilv@ayopicras “yevouévous bvTws puray | éxdyras 7) opety tpiBdvas Hdéws; Mnesi- 
machos, fr. I, ws IIv@ayopiorl Ovouerv rw <Aogtia | Eupuxov oddev écbiovres 
mavteN@s. See also Theokritos xiv. 5, roofros cal mpav tis aixero IvOayo- 
puxras, | @xpds kavuTodnTés* ’AOnvaios 0 par’ Fuev. 
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silence.t History has not been kind to the Akousmatics, 
but they never wholly died out. The names of Diodoros 
of Aspendos and Nigidius Figulus help yto bridge the gulf 
between them and Apollonios of, Tyamaes, 

We have seen that Pythagoras taught the kinship of 
beasts and men, and we infer that his rule of abstinence 
from flesh was based, not on humanitarian or ascetic grounds, 
but on taboo, This is strikingly confirmed by a statement 
in Porphyry’s Defence of Abstinence, to the effect that, 
though the Pythagoreans did as a rule abstain from flesh, 
they nevertheless ate it when they sacrificed to the gods.? 
Now, among primitive peoples, we often find that the sacred 
animal is slain and eaten on certain solemn occasions, 
though in ordinary circumstances this would be the greatest 
of all impieties. Here, again, we have a primitive belief ; 
and we need not attach any weight to the denials of 
Aristoxenos.? 

44. We shall now know what to think of the Pythagorean Ahousmata, 


dabarstresnngce ete 


rules and precepts that have come down to us. These are 


ifs 


1 Bousivis, § 28, ér yap Kat viv rods mpocroiovpévous éxeivov pabyras 
elvar maddov ovyGvras Oavydgovow 7 Tods éml TM réyew peylorny Sdéav exovras. 
The Pythagorean silence was called é¢yeuvdia or éxeppnuoctvn, both 
of which seem to be good Ionic words. It is probable that the 
silence was disciplinary rather than a means of keeping the doctrine 
secret. 

2 See Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frimmigkeit. Porphyry’s 
tract, Ilept daox7js €uvixwv, is addressed to Castricius Firmus, who had 
fallen away from the strict vegetarianism of the Pythagoreans. The 
passage referred to is De abst. p. 58, 25 Nauck, icropodor 6é rTwes kal 
avrovs drrecOar Tav éuyixwv rods IIvOayopelous, dre OUoiev Oeots. This does not 
come, like most of Porphyry’s tract, from Theophrastos, but it is in all 
probability from Herakleides of Pontos. See Bernays, op. cit. p. 11. 
Cf. also Plutarch, Q. conv. 729 ¢ (oi ILv@ayopixol) éyevovro ray iepobtTwr 
dmapédmevor Tots Geois. 

8 Porphyry (V. Pyth. c 15) has preserved a tradition to the effect that 
Pythagoras recommended a flesh diet for athletes (Milo ?). This story 
must have originated at the same time as those related by Aristoxenos, 
and in a similar way. In fact, Bernays has shown that it comes from 
Herakleides of Pontos (Theophr. Schr. n. 8). Iamblichos (V. Pyth. 5. 25) 
and others (Diog. viii. 13, 47) got out of this by supposing it referred to 
a gymnast of the same name. We see here how the Neoplatonists en- 
deavoured to go back to the original form of the Pythagorean legend, and 
to explain away the fourth-century reconstruction. 
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of two kinds, and have different sources. Some of them, 
derived from Atstoxengs, and for the most part preserved 
by Iamblichos, are mere precepts of morality. They do 
not pretend to go back to Pythagoras himself; they are 
only the sayings which the last generation of “ Mathe- 
maticians’”’ heard from their predecessors.1 The second 
class is of @ different nature, and consists of rules called 

Abousmatah which points to their being the property of the 
‘ sect which had faithfully preserved the old customs. Later 
writers interpret them as “‘ symbols ”’ of moral truth; but it 
does not require a practised eye to see that they are genuine 
taboos. I give a few examples to show what the Pytha- 
gorean rule was really like. 


. To abstain from beans. 

. Not to pick up what has fallen. 

. Not to touch a white cock. 

Not to break bread. 

. Not to step over a crossbar. 

Not to stir the fire with iron. 

. Not to eat from a whole loaf. 

. Not to pluck a garland. 

. Not to sit on a quart measure. 

. Not to eat the heart. 

. Not to walk on highways. 

. Not to let swallows share one’s roof. 

. When the pot is taken off the fire, not to leave the mark 
of it in the ashes, but to stir them together. 

14. Do not look in a mirror beside a light. 

15. When you rise from the bedclothes, roll them together 

and smooth out the impress of the body. 
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It would be easy to multiply proofs of the close con- 
nexion between Pythagoreanism and primitive modes of 
thought, but what has been said is sufficient for our 
purpose. 


1 For the Ilv@ayopixal dmroddoes of Aristoxenos, see Diels, Vors. 45 D. 
2 There is a collection of ’Axotvchara cal cJuBodra in Diels, Vors. 45 c. 
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45. Now, were this all, we should be tempted to delete 
the name of Pythagoras from the history of philosophy, 


and relegate him to the class of ‘‘ medicine-men ” (yo: TES), 


along with Epimenides and Onomakritos. That, however, 
would be quite wrong. The Pythagorean Society became 
the chief scientific school of Greece, and it is certain that 
Pythagorean science goes back to the early years of the 
fifth century, and therefore to the founder. MHerakleitos,. 
who is not partial to him, says that Pythagoras had 
pursued scientific investigation further than other men.* 
Herodotos called Pythagoras “‘ by no means the weakest 
sophist of the Hellenes,” a title which at this date does not 
imply the slightest disparagement, but does imply scientific 
studies.2 Aristotle said that Pythagoras at first busied 
himself with mathematics and numbers, though he adds 
that later he did not renounce the miracle-mongering of 
Pherekydes.? Can we trace any connexion between these 
two sides of his activity ? 

We have seen that the aim of the Orphic and other 
Orgia was to obtain release from the “wheel of birth” 
by means of “ purifications” of a primitive type. The 
new thing in the society founded by Pythagoras seems 
to have been that, while it admitted all these old prac- 
tices, it at the same time suggested a deeper idea of what 


“purification ”’ really is. Aristoxenos said that the Pythay 


goreans employed music to purge the soul as they 
used medicine to purge the body.* Such methods of 
purifying the soul were familiar in the Orgia of the Kory- 


1 Herakl. fr. 17 (R. P. 31 a). The word icroply is in itself quite general. 
What it chiefly means here we see from a valuable notice preserved by 
Iamblichos, V. Pyth. 89, éxadeiro dé 4 yewuerpla mpds ILvOaydpou icropia. 

2 Herod. iv. 95. 

$ Arist. Iept rév Iv@aryopelwy, fr. 186, 1510 a 39, Ivdarydpas Mvnodpxou 
vids 7d wév mp@rov dverovetro repl ra wadhpara Kal Tods apiOuovs, torepov dé 


Pytha- 
goras as a 
man of 


science. 


more Kal THs Pepexvdouv Teparorroias ov awéorTn. 

4 See Cramer, An. Par. i. 172, dre of IlvOayopixol, ws &pn "Apiordéevos, & 
Kabdpoe. éxpavro rod wey odparos did Ths larpixis, THs dé Ypuxs da ris’ 
Movotk?s. % 
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¢ bantes,? and will serve to explain the Pythagorean interest 
‘in’ ffarmonics. But there is more than this. If we can 
trust Herakleides, it was Pythagoras who first distinguished 
the “three lives,” the Theoretseyothe Practical,.and the — 
Apolaustic, which Aristotle made use of in the Ethics. : The ,3 
doctrine is’ to this effect. We are strangers in this world, 
/ and the body is the tomb of the soul, and yet we must not 
seek to escape by self-murder ; for we are the chattels of 
God who is' our herdsman, and without his command we 
have no right to make our escape.” In this life there are 
three kinds of men, just as there are three sorts of people 
who come to the Olympic Games. The lowest class is made 
up of those who come to buy and sell, and next above them 
are those who come to com Bru eet of all, however, are 
those who come to look ONO eaiacjude The greatest purifica- 
tion of all is, therefore, science, and it is the man who 
devotes himself to that, the true philosopher, who has most 
effectually released himself from the “ wheel of birth.” It 
would be rash to say that Pythagoras expressed himself 
exactly in this manner; but all these ideas are genuinely 
Pythagorean, and it is only in some such way that we can 
bridge the gulf which separates Pythagoras the man of 
science from Pythagoras the religious teacher. It is easy 
to understand that most of his followers would rest content 
with the humbler kinds of purification, and this will account — 
for the sect of the Akousmatics. A few would rise to the 
higher doctrine, and we have now to ask how much of the 


1 These are mentioned in Plato, Laws, 790 d, a passage which is the 
origin of Aristotle’s doctrine of xd@apois. For a full account see Rohde, 
Psyche, ii. 48, ”. I. 

2 Plato gives this as the Pythagorean view in Phaed. 62 b. The 

- passage distinctly implies that it was not merely the theory of Philolaos, 
but something older. 

3 See Doring in Arch. v. pp. 505 sqq. There seems to be a reference 
to the theory of the “three lives” in Herakleitos, fr. 111. It was 
apparently taught in the Pythagorean Society of Phleious ; for Herakleides 
made Pythagoras expound it in a conversation with the tyrant of Phleious 


(Cic. Tusc. v. 3; Diog. pr. 12, viii. 8), and Plato makes Sokrates argu 
from it in the Phaedo (see my note on 68 c 2). 
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later Pythagorean science may be ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself. 

.46. In his treatise on Arithmetic, Aristoxenos said that 
' Pythagoras was the first to carry that study beyond the 
vneeds of Sa and his statement is confirmed by 

everything we otherwise know. By the end of the fifth 
century B.c. we find that there is a widespread interest in 
such subjects and that these are studied for their own sake. 
Now this new interest cannot have been wholly the work 
of a school ; it must have originated with some great man, 
and there is no one but Pythagoras to whom we can refer it. 
As, however, he wrote nothing, we have no sure means of 
distinguishing his own teaching from that of his followers 
in the next generation or two. All we can safely say is 
that, the more primitive any Pythagorean doctrine appears, 
the more likely it is to be that of Pythagoras himself, and 
all the more so if it can be shown to have points of con- 
tact with views which we know to have been held in his 
own time or shortly before it. In particular, when we find 
the later Pythagoreans teaching things that were already 
something of an anachronism in their own day, we may be 
pretty sure we are dealing with survivals which only the 
authority of the master’s name could have preserved. 
Some of these must be mentioned at once, though the 
developed system belongs to a later part of our story. It 
is only by separating its earliest form from its later that 
the place of Pythagoreanism in Greek thought can be 
made clear, though we must remember that no one can 
now pretend to draw the line-between its successive stages 
with any certainty. 


Arithmetic. 


47. One of the most remarkable statements we have~Fhe... 


about Pythagoreanism is what we are told of Eurytos on 
the unimpeachable authority of Archytas. Eurytos,,, was 


1 Stob. i. p. 20, 1, éx r&v ’Apicrogéévouv rept dpiOunrixfns, Thy dé wept rods 
dpiOuods mpayuaretay pddiota mavTwv Tifoa doce? IvOaydpas Kal mpoayaryety 
él 7d mpbabev dmayayav amd Tis TOV éumipwr xpelas. 


figuizes: 


“2 
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the disciple of Philelaes;“and Aristoxenos mentioned him 


BREE coat 


along with Philolaos as having taught the last of the Pytha- 
goreans, the men with whom he himself was acquainted. 
He therefore belongs to the beginning of the fourth century 
by which time the Pythagorean system was fully 
developed, and he was no eccentric enthusiast, but one of 
the foremost men in the school.! We are told of him, then, 
that he used to give the number of all sorts of things, such 
as horses and men, and that he demonstrated these by 
‘arranging pebbles in a certain way. Moreover, Aristotle 
compares his procedure to that of those who bring numbers 
into figures (cy7para) like the triangle and the square.” 
Now these statements, and especially the remark of 
Aristotle last quoted, seem to imply the existence at this 
date, and earlier, of a numerical symbolism quite distinct 
from the alphabetical notation on the one hand and from 
the Euclidean representation of numbers by lines on the 
other. The former was inconvenient for arithmetical 
purposes, because the zero was not yet invented.? The 
representation of numbers by lines was adopted to avoid 


1 Apart from the story in Iamblichos (V. Pyth. 148) that Eurytos 
heard the voice of Philolaos from the grave after he had been many years 
dead, it is to be noticed that he is mentioned after him in the statement 
of Aristoxenos referred to (Diog. viii. 46; R. P. 62). 

2 Arist. Met. N, 5. 1092 b 8 (R. P. 76 a). Aristotle does not quote 
the authority of Archytas here, but the source of his statement is made 
quite clear by Theophr. Met. p. vi. a 19 (Usener), rofro yap (sc. 7d uh 
expt Tov mpoeNOdvra maverOa) Tekéov Kal gpovotvros, bmep "Apx’ras mor edn 
movety Kipurov duariOévra tivds wWihpous' Réyew yap ws 8de pév avPpwrov 6 
ap.Ouds, Bde dé tarmov, bde 5D &ddov Tuvds Tvyxavet. 

3 The notation used in Greek arithmetical treatises must have origin- 
ated at a date and in a region where the Vau and the Koppa were still 
recognised as letters of the alphabet and retained their original position 
in it. That points to a Dorian state (Taras or Syracuse ?), and to a date 
not later than the early fourth century B.c. The so-called Arabic figures 
are usually credited to the ‘Indians, but M. Carra de Vaux has shown 
(Scientia, xxi. pp. 273 sqq.) that this idea (which only makes its appearance 
in the tenth century A.D.) is due to a confusion between the Arabic hindt, 
** Indian,”’ and hindasi, ‘‘ arithmetical.’’ He comes to the conclusion that — 
the “‘ Arabic ’’ numerals were invented by the Neopythagoreans, and 
brought by the Neoplatonists to Persia, whence they reached the Indians 
and later the Arabs. The zero, on which the value of the whole system 
depends, appears to be the initial letter of ovdéy. 
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the difficulties raised by the discotery of irrational quantities, 
and is of much later date. It ‘seems’ rather that riumbers 
were originally represented by dots arranged in symmetrical 
and easily recognised patterns, of which the marking of 
dice or dominoes gives us the best idea. And these markings 
are, in fact, the best proof that this is a genuinely primitive 
method of indicating numbers; for they are of unknown 
antiquity, and go back to the time when men could only 
count by arranging numbers in such patterns, each of which 
became, as it were, a fresh unit. 

It is, therefore, significant that we do not find any clue 
to what Aristotle meant by “‘ those who bring numbers into 
figures like the triangle and the square”’ till we come to 
certain late writers who called themselves Pythagoreans, 
and revived the study of arithmetic as a science independent 
of geometry. These men not only abandoned the linear 
symbolism of Euclid, but also regarded the alphabetical 
notation, which they did use, as inadequate to represent 
the true nature of number. Nikomachos of Gerasa says 
expressly that the letters used to represent numbers are 
purely conventional.1. The natural thing would be to 
represent linear or prime numbers by a row of units, poly- 
gonal numbers by units arranged so as to mark out the 
various plane figures, and solid numbers by units disposed 
in pyramids and so forth.2, We therefore find figures like 
this : 


a aaa 
a aa aaa 

a aa a a aaa 
aa a a aaa 

aa aaa 





1 Nikomachos of Gerasa, Inivod. Arvithm. p. 83, 12, Hoche, IIpérepoy 6é 
Seryroarcop ért ExacTov 2 aaa @ onueovmeda, dpiOudv, olov Td t, @ 7d déxa, 7d 
kK, @ Td elkoot, Td w, @ TA dKTaKbo.a, vouw Kal ouvOjuare dvOpwrivyw, adr’ oW 
pure. onuavrixdv gore Tod dpiOuod «rd. Cf. also Iambl. in Nicom. p. 56, 27, 
Pistelli, isréov yap ws 7d mwadaidy guoixwrepov ol mpdcbev éonuaivovto Tas Tob 
dpiOu0d moaérnras, aN’ obx worep ol viv cvpBoriKds. 

2 For the prime or rectilinear numbers, cf. lambl. in Nicom. p. 26, 25, 
Pistelli, rpGros pev odv kal dovvOeros dpiOuds éore mepioods bs brd povns 
povddos wAnpotvrws perpetrar, odkére 5¢ al bm’ &Adov Tivds pépous, Kal érl play 


Triangular, 
square, 
and oblong 
numbers. 
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N ow it ought. to be Bbsiohs that this is no innovation. Of 
course ‘the” ermploynrént ‘of the letter alpha to represent the 
units is derived from the conventional notation ; but other- 
wise we are clearly in presence of something which belongs 
to the very earliest stage of the science. We also gather 
that the dots were supposed to represent pebbles (wWijdoz), 

and this throws light on early methods of what we still call 
calculation. 

48. That Aristotle refers to this seems clear, and is 
confirmed by the tradition that the great revelation made 
by Pythagoras to mankind was precisely a figure of this 
kind, the ‘telughetys, by which the Pythagoreans used to 
swear,’ and we ae the authority of Speusippos for holding 
that the whole theory was Pythagorean.? In later days 
there were many kinds of tetvaktys,? but the original one, 
that by which the Pythagoreans swore, was the “ tetraktys 


of the dekad.” It was a figure like this : 


and represented the number ten as the triangle of four. 





dé didoracw mpoBjcerat 6 To.odros, did Toiro dé avrov Kai evOumerpiKdy Tives 
Kadovot, Ovpuapldas dé cal evOvypaypuxdv" amrdarhs yap ev TH éxOéoe Ep ev 
pdvov ducrduevos. It is generally recognised now that Thymaridas was 
an early Pythagorean (Tannery, Mém. scient. vol. i. %. 9; G. Loria, 
Scienze esatte, p. 807); and, if that is so, we have a complete proof 
that this theory goes back to the early days of the school. For the 
triangular, oblong, and square numbers, etc., see Theon of Smyrna, pp. 
27-37, Hiller, and Nicom. Joc. cit. 

1 Cf. the formula Od pa rdv dpuerépa yeved mapadédvra rerpaxriv, 
which is all the more likely to be old that it is put into the mouth of 
Pythagoras by the forger of the Xpvod én, thus making him swear by 
himself! See Diels, Arch. iii. p. 457. 

2 Speusippos wrote a work on the Pythagorean numbers, based chiefly 
on Philolaos, and a considerable fragment of it is preserved in the 
Theologumena Avithmetica. It will be found in Diels, Vorsokvatiker, 32 A 13, 
and is discussed by Tannery, Science helléne, pp. 374 sqq. 

8 See Theon, Expositio, pp. 93 sqq., Hiller. The rerpaxrés used in the 
Timaeus is the second described by Theon (Exp. p. 94, 10 sqq.). 
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It showed at a glance, that 1+2+3+4=10. Speusippos 
tells us of several properties which the Pythagoreans dis- 

»vered in the Mae It is, for instance, the first number 
that has in it an equal number of prime and composite 
numbers. How much of this goes back to Pythagoras 
himself, we cannot tell; but we are probably justified in 
referring to him the conclusion that it is ‘‘ according to 
nature’ that all Hellenes and barbarians count up to ten 
and then begin over again. 

It is obvious that the tetraktys may be indefinitely 
extended so as to exhibit the sums of the series of successive 
integers in a graphic form, and these sums are accordingly 
called “‘ triangular numbers.”’ 

For similar reasons, the sums of the series of successive 
odd numbers are called ‘‘ square numbers,” and those of 
successive even numbers “ oblong.’”’ If odd numbers are 
added in the form of gnomons,} the result is always a similar 
figure, namely a square, while, if even numbers are added, 
we get a series of rectangles,” as shown by the figure : 





Square Numbers, “ Oblong Numbers. 

e 8 @ e @ & ce) 
. eed : bites : s pala: Sint nb Dats K 
a . : . : aA Bats. i 





1 In accordance with analogy (p. 21, ~. 1), the original meaning of 
the word yvdéuwv must have been that of the carpenter’s square. From 
that are derived its use (1) for the instrument; (2) for the figure added 
to a square or rectangle to form another square or rectangle. In Euclid 
(ii. def. 2) this is extended to all parallelograms, and finally the yrwuwyr is 
defined by Heron (ed. Heiberg, vol. iv. def. 58) thus: xa@ddouv dé yrwuwy 
dor av, & mpochaBdv drioiy, apiOuds A oxjua, wore? 7d SAov Suorov @ Tpocel- 
Anpev. These, however, are later developments; for the use of yrwywr 
in the sense of “perpendicular ’’ by Oinopides of Chios shows that, in 
the fifth century B.c., it only applied to rectangular figures. . 

2 Cf. Milhaud, Philosophes géométres, pp. 115 sqqg. Aristotle puts the 
matter thus (Phys. T, 4. 203 a 13): mepitiOeudvwy yap Tav yrwudven tTepl 
7d év Kal xwpis dré wey Addo del ylyverOa 7d eldos, ore dé &. This is more 
clearly stated by Ps.-Plut. (Stob. i. p. 22, 16), ru 5€ 7H povdds Tay epecijs 
mepocay mepiTiOeuevwv 6 ywhuevos del rerpdywrds éotr* Tov de dpriwy opolws 


Geometry 
and 
harmonics. 
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It is clear, then, that we are entitled to refer the study of 
sums of series to Pythagoras himself ; but whether he went 
beyond the oblong, and studied pyramidal or cubic numbers, 
we cannot say. 

49. It is easy to see how this way of representing numbers 
would suggest problems of a geometrical nature. The dots 
which stand for the pebbles are regularly called “ boundary- 
stones ”’ (6pou, termini, “‘terms’”’), and the area they mark 
out is the “field” (y#pa).2 This is evidently an early 
way of speaking, and may be referred to Pythagoras himself. 
Now it must have struck him that “ fields’ could be com- 
pared as well as numbers,’ and it is likely that he knew the 
rough methods of doing this traditional in Egypt, though 
certainly these would fail to satisfy him. Once more the 
tradition is helpful in suggesting the direction his thoughts 
must have taken. He knew, of course, the use of the 
triangle 3, 4, 5 in constructing right angles. We have seen 
(p. 20) that it was familiar in the East from a very early 
date, and that Thales introduced it to the Hellenes, if they 
did not know it already. In later writers it is actually 
called the “ Pythagorean triangle.’’ Now the Pythagorean 
proposition par excellence is just that, in a right-angled 





mepiTibenévww éTepourKes Kal dvico. mavres amoBalvovow, tows dé iodkis ovdels. 
It will be observed that Aristotle here uses efdos in the sense of “ figure.”’ 
The words xai xwpis apparently mean ywpis rob évés, t.e. starting from 2, 
not from I. 

1 Speusippos (cf. p. 102, ”. 2) speaks of four as the first pyramidal 
number ; but this is taken from Philolaos, so we cannot safely ascribe it 
to Pythagoras. 

2 Proclus, in Eucl. I. p. 136, 8, gore dé 7d dvoua (SC. Spos) olketov rH ef. 
apxijs yewuerpia, Kal’ hv Ta xwpla éuérpovy kal rods Spovs avrav éptdarrov 
dovyxirous. We have épa of a series (&@eois), then of a proportion, 
and in later times of a syllogism, The signs :, ::, and .. seem to be 
derived from this. The term yudpa is often used by the later Pytha- 
goreans, though Attic usage required ywplov for a rectangle. The spaces 
between the ypauuai of the abacus and the chess-board were also called 
X@par. : 

3 In his commentary on Euclid i. 44, Proclus tells us on the authority 
of Eudemos that the apaBory, r(x yrs, and wdrepBorty Of ywpla were 
Pythagorean inventions, For these and the later application of the 
terms in Conic Sections, see Milhaud, Philosophes géométres, pp. 81 sqq. 
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triangle, the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the 
squares on the other two sides, and the so-called Pythagorean 
triangle is the application of its converse to a particular 
case. The very name “ hypotenuse ”’ (i7roteivovea) affords 
strong confirmation of the intimate connexion between the 
two things. It means literally “‘ the cord stretching over 
against,” and this is surely just the rope of the “ arpe- 
donapt.’”’ It is, therefore, quite possible that this proposi- 
tion was really discovered by Pythagoras, though we cannot 
be sure of that, and though the demonstration of it which 
Euclid gives is certainly not his.1 

50. One great disappointment, however, awaited him. 
It follows at once from the Pythagorean proposition that 
the square on the diagonal of a square is double the square 
on its side, and this ought surely to be capable of arithmetical 
expression. Asa matter of fact, however, there is no square 
number which can be divided into two equal square numbers, 
and so the problem cannot be solved. In this sense, it may 


be true that Pythagoras discovered the incommensurability ° 


of the diagonal and the side of a square, and the proof 
mentioned by Aristotle, namely, that, if they were commen- 
surable, we should have to say that an even number was 
equal to an odd number, is distinctly Pythagorean in 
character.2, However that may be, it is certain that Pytha- 
goras did not care to pursue the subject any further. He 
may have stumbled on the fact that the square root of two 
is a surd, but we know that it was left for Plato’s friends, 
Theodoros of Kyrene and Theaitetos, to give a complete 
theory of irrationals.* For the present, the incommensura- 
bility of the diagonal and the square remained, as has been 
aid, a ‘‘scandalous exception.” Our tradition says that 


*» See Proclus’s commentary on Euclid i, 47. 

“2 Arist. An, Pr. A, 23. 41 a 26, 8ru dovumerpos  Sidmerpos Sid 7d 
ylyvecOar Ta mepirrd toa rots dprlos cvumérpov redelons. The proofs given 
at the end of Euclid’s Tenth Book (vol. iii. pp. 408 sqq., Heiberg) turn 
on this very point. They are not Euclidean, and may be substantially 
Pythagorean. Cf. Milhaud, Philosophes géométres, p. 94. 

8 Plato, Theaet. 147 d 3 sqq. 


Incom- 
mensur- 
ability. 
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Hippasos of Metapontion was drowned at sea for revealing 
this skeleton in the cupboard. 

51. These last considerations show that, while it is 
quite safe to attribute the substance of the early books 
of Euclid to the early Pythagoreans, his arithmetical 
method is certainly not theirs. It operates with lines 
instead of with units, and it can therefore be applied 
to relations which are not capable of being expressed as 
equations between rational numbers. That is doubtless 
why arithmetic is not treated in Euclid till after plane 
geometry, a complete inversion of the original order. 
For the same reason, the doctrine of proportion which we 
find in Euclid cannot be Pythagorean, and is indeed 
the work of Eudoxos. Yet it is clear that the early 
Pythagoreans, and probably Pythagoras himself, studied 
proportion in their own way, and that the three ‘‘ medieties ” 
(weodrntes) in particular go back to the founder, especially 
as the most complicated of them, the ‘‘ harmonic,”’ stands 
in close relation to his discovery of the octave. If we take 
the harmonic proportion 12:8: 6,? we find that 12:6 is 
the octave, 12:8 the fifth, and 8:6 the fourth, and it can 
hardly be doubted that Pythagoras himself discovered these 
intervals. The stories about his observing the harmonic 


intervals in a smithy, and then weighing the hammers that 


produced them, or suspending weights corresponding to those 
of the hammers to equal strings, are, indeed, impossible and 
absurd ; but it is sheer waste of time to rationalise them.® 


1 This version of the tradition is mentioned in Iamblichos, V. Pyth. 
247, and looks older than the other, which we shall come to later (§ 148). 
The excommunicated Hippasos is the enfant terrible of Pythagoreanism, 
and the traditions about him are full of instruction. See p. 94, m. 2. 

2 The harmonic mean is thus defined by Archytas (fr. 2, Diels) a. 6e 
vmrevavtia (uerdras), dv Kaoduer dpuorixdv, Sxxa Ewvte <roto (SC. of Bpa)* @> 
6 mparos bpos vrepéxer TOU devrépov avravrou péper, TwiTG 6 pécos Tov Tplrov 
brepéxet TOO rplrov uépe. Cf. Plato, Tim. 36 a 3, rhv .. . rabr@ pepe Tov 


dxpwv abr&v trepéxovoay kal vrepexouévnv. The harmonic mean of 12 and 6 


is, therefore, 8; for 8=12-12=6+ §. 
8 The smith’s hammers belong to the region of Mdrchen, and it is not 
true that the notes would correspond to the weight of the hammers, or 
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For our purpose their absurdity is their chief merit. They 
are not stories which any Greek mathematician could pos- 
sibly have invented, but popular tales bearing witness to 
the existence of a real tradition that Pythagoras was the 
author of this momentous discovery. On the other hand, 
the statement that he discovered the “‘ consonances”’ by 
measuring the lengths corresponding to them on the mono- 
chord is quite credible and involves no error in acoustics. 

#52. It was this, no doubt, that led Pythagoras to say all 
ings were numbers. We shall see that, at a later date, the 
ythagoreans identified these numbers with geometrical 
figures ; but the mere fact that they called them “‘ numbers,” 
taken in connexion with what we are told about the method 
of Eurytos, is sufficient to show this was not th original 
sense of the doctrine. It is enough to suppose that Pytha- 
goras reasoned somewhat as follows. iI€ musical sdnds can 
be reduced to numbers, why not everything else? There 
are many likenesses to number in things, and it may well 
be that a lucky experiment, like that by which the octave 
was discovered, will reveal their true numerical nature. 
The Neopythagorean writers, going back in this as in other 
matters to the earliest tradition of the school, indulge their 
fancy in tracing out analogies between things and numbers 
in endless variety ; but we are fortunately dispensed from 
following them in these vagaries. Aristotle tells us dis- 
tinctly that the Pythagoreans explained only a few things 
by means of numbers,’ which means that Pythagoras him- 
self left no developed doctrine on the subject, while the 
Pythagoreans of the fifth century did not care to add any- 
thing of the sort to the tradition. Aristotle does imply, 
however, that according to them the “‘ right time ”’ («azpds) 










that, if they did, the weights hung to equal strings would produce the 
notes. The number of vibrations really varies with the square root of 
the weights. These inaccuracies were pointed out by Montucla (Martin, 
Etudes sur le Timée, i. p. 391). 

1 Arist. Met. M, 4. 1078 b 21 (R. P. 78). The Theologumena Arithmetica 
is full of such fancies (R. P. 78 a). Alexander, in Met. p. 38, 8, gives a 
few definitions which may be old (R. P. 78 c). 


Things are 
numbers, 
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was seven, justice was’ four, and marriage three} These 


' identifications, with a. few others like them, we m y safely 


Cosmology. 


ed 


refer to Pythagoras or his immediate successors§ but we 


, must not attach too much importance to them. We 


Ane wat? 


must start, not from them, but from any statements we 
can find that present points of contact with the teaching of 
the Milesian school. These, we may,fairly infer, belong to 
the system in its most primitive form. | 

53. Now the most striking statement of this kind is 
one of Aristotle’s. The Pythagoreans held, he tells us, 
that there was “ boundless breath ATS the heavens, 
and that it was eieeeie tee 1 In substance, that 
is the doctrine of Anaximenes, and it becomes practically 
certain that it was taught by Pythagoras, when we find 
that Xenophanes denied it.2, We may infer that the further 
development of the idea is also due to Pythagoras. We 
are told that, after the first unit had been formed—-however , 
that may have taken place—the nearest part of the Bound- 
less was first drawn in and limited ;? and that it is the 
Boundless thus inhaled that keeps the units separate from 
each other.* It represents the interval between them. 
| This i is a primitive way of describing discrete quantity. 


wnnt*Arist. Phys. A, 6. 213 b 22 (R. P. 75). 

2 Diog. ix. 19 (R. P. 103 Cc), Sdov 8 dpav Kal Sdov dxovew, ph pévrot 
dvamrveiv (pyc. Fevopdvys). So in [Plut.] Sivom. fr. 4 we read that 
Xenophanes held wh card wav pwépos epiéxerbac bd dépos (riv viv). We 
may therefore ascribe the statement to Theophrastos without hesitation, 
in spite of the fact that Diogenes is here drawing on an inferior (bio- 
graphical) source, as shown by Diels (Dox. p: 168). Cf. also Hipp. Ref. 
i. 14, 2, rhv 5é viv Garepov elvar kal ware bw’ dépos uhre bad TOD ovpavod mepie- 
xeo0at (Revopdvns réyer). 

3 Arist. Met. N, 3. 1091 a 13 (R. P. 74). 

4 Arist. Phys. A, 6. 213 b 23 (R. P. 75 a). The words diopifer ras 
pices have caused unnecessary difficulty, because they have been supposed 
to attribute the function of limiting to the drepoy. Aristotle makes it 
quite clear that his meaning is that stated in the text. Cf. especially 
the words ywpicuod trios trav épeéts Kal diopicews. The term diwpicpévor, 
‘‘ discrete,’ is the proper antithesis to cuveyés, ‘“‘ continuous.” In his 
work on the Pythagorean philosophy, Aristotle used instead the phrase 
deoplfer Tas ywpas (Stob. i. p. 156, 8; R. P. 75), which is also quite in- 
telligible if we remember what the Pythagoreans meant by ywpa (cf. p. 
104, #%. 2). 
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In these passages of Aristotle, the “ breath” is also 
spoken of as the void or empty. This is a confusion we 
have already met with in Anaximenes, and it need not 
surprise us to find it here.4_ We find also clear traces of the | 
other confusion, that of air and vapour. It seems certain, 
in fact, that Pythagoras identified the Limit with fire, and 
the Boundless with darkness. We are told by Aristotle 
that Hippasos made Fire the first principle,* and we shall 
see that Parmenides, in discussing the opinions of his con- 
temporaries, attributes to them the view that there were 
two primary “ forms,” Fire and Night. We also find that 
Light and Darkness appear in the Pythagorean table of 
opposites under the heads of the Limit and the Unlimited 
respectively. The identification of breath with darkness 
here implied is a strong proof of the primitive character of 
‘the doctrine ; for in the sixth century darkness was supposed 
to be a sort of vapour, while in the fifth its.truenature was 
‘known. Plato, with his usual historical tact, makes the 
Pythagorean Timaios describe mist and darkness as con- 
densed air. We must think, then, of a “ field’ of darkness 
or breath marked out by luminous units, an imagination 
the starry heavens would naturally suggest. It is even 
probable that we should ascribe to Pythagoras the Milesian 
view of a plurality of worlds, though it would not have been 
natural for him to speak of an infinite number. We know, 
at least, that Petron, one of the early Pythagoreans, said 
there were just 1 iitndred and eighty-three worlds arranged 
in a triangle. 





_1 Cf. Arist. Phys. A, 6. 213 a 27, of & dvOpwra... pacly &v @ bros 
pndév éort, rovr’ elvar xevdv, 51d Td rHpes dépos Kevdv elvac; De pari. an. B, 
10. 656 b 15, 7d yap Kevdv Kadovpevoy dépos mrfpés dort; De an. B, 10. 419 
b 34, dSoxe? yap elvar xevdv 6 arp. 

2 Arist. Met. A, 3. 984a 7 (R. P. 560). 3 See Chap. IV. § 91. 

4 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 a 25 (R. P. 66). 5 Plato, Tim. 58 d 2. 

6 This is quoted by Plutarch, De def. ovac. 422 b, d, from Phanias of 
Eresos, who gave it on the authority of Hippys of Rhegion. If we may 
follow Wilamowitz (Hermes, xix. p. 444) in supposing that this really 
means Hippasos of Metapontion (and it was in Rhegion that the Pytha- 
goreans took refuge), this is a very valuable piece of evidence. 
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54. Anaximander had regarded the heavenly bodies as 
wheels of “air” filled with fire which escapes through 
certain orifices (§ 21), and there is evidence that Pythagoras 
adopted the same view.! We have seen that Anaximander 
only assumed the existence of three such wheels, and it is 
extremely probable that Pythagoras identified the intervals 
between these with the three musical intervals he had dis- 
covered, the fourth, the fifth, and the octave. That would be 
the most natural beginning for the doctrine of the “ harmony 
of the spheres,’ though the expression would be doubly 
misleading if applied to any theory we can properly 
ascribe to Pythagoras himself. The word dppovia does 
not mean harmony, but octave, and the “‘spheres’”’ are an 
anachronism. We are still at the stage when wheels or rings 
were considered sufficient to account for the heavenly 
bodies. 

The distinction between the diurnal revolution of the 
heavens from east to west, and the slower revolutions of the 
sun, moon, and planets from west to east, may also be 
referred to the early days of the school, and probably to 
Pythagoras himself.2 It obviously involves a complete 
break with the theory of a vortex, and suggests that the 
heavens are spherical. That, however, was the only way 
to get out of the difficulties of Anaximander’s system. If 
it is to be taken seriously, we must suppose that the motions 
of the sun, moon, and planets are composite. On the one 

1 This will be found in Chap. IV. § 93. 

2 I formerly doubted this on the ground that Plato appeared to 
represent the theory as a novelty in Laws, 822 a, but Professor Taylor 
has convinced me that I was wrong. What Plato is denying in that 
passage is this very doctrine, and the theory he is commending must be 
that of a simple motion ina new form. This was a discovery of Plato’s 
old age ; in the Myth of Er in the Republic and in the Timaeus we still 
have the Pythagorean theory of a composite motion. It is true that no 
writer earlier than Theon of Smyrna (p. 150, 12) expressly ascribes this 
theory to Pythagoras, but Aetios (ii. 16, 2) says that Alkmaion, a younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras, agreed with the mathematicians in holding 


that the planets had an opposite motion to the fixed stars. His other 
astronomical views were so crude (§ 96) that he can hardly have invented 


this. 
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hand, they have their own revolutions with varying angular 
velocities from west to east, but they are also carried along 
by the diurnal revolution from east to west. Apparently 
this was expressed by saying that the motions of the 
planetary orbits, which are oblique to the celestial equator, 
are mastered (xpare?ras) by the diurnal revolution. The 
Ionians, down to the Demokritos, never accepted this view. 
They clung to the theory of the vortex, which made it 
necessary to hold that all the heavenly bodies revolved in 
the same direction, so that those which, on the Pythagorean 
system, have the greatest angular velocity have the least 
on theirs. On the Pythagorean view, Saturn, for instance, 
takes about thirty years to complete its revolution ; on the 
Ionian view it is “left behind” far less than any other 
planet, that is, it more nearly keeps pace with the signs of 
the Zodiac. 

For reasons which will appear later, we may confi- 
dently attribute to Pythagoras himself the discovery of 
the sphericity of the earth, which the Ionians, even 
Anaxagoras and Demokritos, refused to accept. It is 
probable, however, that he still adhered to the geocentric 
system, and that the discovery that the earth was a planet 
belongs to a later generation (§ 150). 

The account just given of the views of Pythagoras is, 
no doubt, conjectural and incomplete. We have simply 
assigned to him those portions of the Pythagorean system 
which appear to be the oldest, and it has not even been 
possible at this stage to cite fully the evidence on which 
our discussion is based. It will only appear in its true light 
when we have examined the second part of the poem of 
Parmenides and the system of the later Pythagoreans.? 


1 See the account of the theory of Demokritos in Lucretius, v. 621 sqq., 
and cf. above, p. 70. The technical term is tiré\ayis. Strictly speaking, 
the Ionian view is only another way of describing the same phenomena, 
but it does not lend itself so easily to a consistent theory of the real 
planetary motions. 

2 See Chap. IV. §§ 92-93, and Chap. VII. §§ 150-152. 
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It is clear at any rate that the great contribution of Pytha- 
goras to science was his discovery that the concordant 
intervals could be expressed by simple numerical ratios. 
In principle, at least, that suggests an entirely new view of | 
the relation between the traditional “ opposites.” If a 
perfect attunement (dpyovia) of the high and the low can 
be attained by observing these ratios, it is clear that other 
opposites may be similarly harmonised. The hot and the 
cold, the wet and the dry, may be united in a just blend 
(xpdous), an idea to which our word “‘ temperature ’’ still 
bears witness.1 The medical doctrine of the “ tempera- 
ments ’’ is derived from the same source. Moreover, the 
famous doctrine of the Mean is only an application of 
the same idea to the problem of conduct.? It is not too 
much to say that Greek philosophy was henceforward to be 
dominated by the notion of the perfectly tuned string. 


Il. XENOPHANES OF KOLOPHON 


55. We have seen how Pythagoras gave a deeper 
meaning to the religious movement of his time; we have 
now to consider a very different manifestation of the reaction 
against the view of the gods which the poets had made 
familiar. Xenophanes denied the anthropomorphic gods 
altogether, but was quite unaffected by the revival of 
religion going on all round him. We still have a fragment 
of an elegy in which he ridiculed Pythagoras and the doctrine 
of transmigration.? We are also told that he opposed the 
views of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides, 

1 It is impossible not to be struck by the resemblance between this 
doctrine and Dalton’s theory of chemical combination. A formula like 
H,O is a beautiful example of a yeodrns. The diagrams of modern stereo- 
chemistry have also a curiously Pythagorean appearance. We sometimes 
feel tempted to say that Pythagoras had really hit upon the secret of 
the world when he said, ‘“‘ Things are numbers.”’ 

2 Aristotle derived his doctrine of the Mean from Plato’s Philebus, 


where it is clearly expounded as a Pythagorean doctrine. 
3 See fr. 7, below. 
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which is likely enough, though no fragments of the kind 
have come down to us. 

It is not easy to determine the date of Xenophanes. 
_Timaios, whose testimony in such matters carries weight, 
said he was a contemporary of Hieron and Epicharmos, 
and he certainly seems to have played a part in the anec- 
dotical romance of Hieron’s court which amused the Greeks 
of the fourth century as that of Croesus and the Seven Wise 
Men amused those of the fifth? As Hieron reigned from 
478 to 467 B.c., that would make it impossible to date the 
birth of Xenophanes earlier than 570 B.c., even if we suppose 
him to have lived till the age of a hundred. On the other 
hand, Clement says that Apollodoros gave Ol. XL.. (620- 
616 B.c) as the date of his birth, and adds that his days 
were prolonged till the time of Dareios and Cyrus.’ Again, 
Diogenes, whose information on such matters mostly comes 
from Apollodoros, says he flourished in Ol. LX. (540-537 B.c.), 
and Diels holds that Apollodoros really said so. However 
that may be, it is evident that the date 540 B.c. is based 
on the assumption that he went to Elea in the year of its 
foundation, and is, therefore, a mere combination, which 
need not be taken into account.® 


1 Diog. ix. 18 (R. P. 97). We know that Xenophanes referred to the 
prediction of an eclipse by Thales (Chap. I. p. 42, #. I). 

2 Timaios ap. Clem. Sivom. i. p. 353 (R. P. 95). There is only one 
anecdote which actually represents Xenophanes in conversation with 
Hieron (Plut. Reg. apophth. 175 e), but it is natural to understand Arist. 
Met. 1, 5. to10 a 4 as an allusion to a remark made by Epicharmos to 
him. Aristotle’s anecdotes about Xenophanes probably come from the 
_ romance of which Xenophon’s Hieron is also an echo. 

3 Clem. Joc cit. The mention of Cyrus is confirmed by Hipp. Ref. i. 
94. Diels thinks Dareios was mentioned first for metrical reasons ; but 
no one has satisfactorily explained why Cyrus should be mentioned at 
all, unless the early date was intended. On the whole subject, see Jacoby, 
PP. 204 sqq., who is certainly wrong in supposing that dypc trav Aapelou Kal 
Képov xpévwy can mean “ during the times of Dareios and Cyrus.” 

4 Rh. Mus. xxxi. p. 22. He adopts the suggestion of Ritter to read 
mevrnkbatnv for recoapaxborny in Clem. loc. cit. (N for mee But Apollodoros 
gave Athenian archons, not Olympiads. 

5 As Elea was founded by the Phokaians six years after they left 
Phokaia (Herod. i. 164 sqq.) its date is just 540-39 B.C. Cf. the way in 
which Apollodoros dated Empedokles by the era of Thourioi (§ 98). 
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What we do know for certain is that Xenophanes had 
led a wandering life from the age of twenty-five, and that 
he was still alive and making poetry at the age of ninety-two. | 
He says himself (fr. 8=24 Karst.; R. P. 97): i 


There are by this time threescore years and seven that have 
tossed my careworn soul ? up and down the land of Hellas; and 
there were then five-and-twenty years from my birth, if I can 
say aught truly about these matters. 


It is tempting to suppose that in this passage Xenophanes 
was referring to the conquest of lonia by Harpagos, and 
that he is, in fact, answering the question asked in another 
poem ? (fr. 22=17 Karst.; R. P. 95 a): 


This is the sort of thing we should say by the fireside in the 
winter-time, as we lie on soft couches after a good meal, drinking 
sweet wine and crunching chickpeas: “ Of what country are you, 
and how old are you, good sir? And how old were you when 
the Mede appeared ? ” 


In that case, his birth would fall in 565 B.c., and his 
connexion with Hieron would be quite credible. We note 
also that he referred to Pythagoras in the past tense, and 
is in turn so referred to by Herakleitos.* 

Theophrastos said that Xenophanes had “heard” — 
Anaximander,* and we shall see that he was acquainted 
with the Ionian cosmology. When driven from his native 
city, he lived in Sicily, chiefly, we are told, at Zankle and 
Katana.® Like Archilochos before him, he unburdened his 
soul in elegies and satires, which he recited at the banquets 
where, we may suppose, the refugees tried to keep up the 


1 Bergk (Litteraturgesch. ii. p. 418, n. 23) took gpovris here to mean 
the literary work of Xenophanes, but it is surely an anachronism to 
suppose that at this date it could be used like the Latin cura. 

2 It was certainly another poem; for it is in hexameters, while the © 
preceding fragment is in elegiacs. 

3 Xenophanes, fr. 7; Herakleitos, frs. 16, 17. 

4 Diog. ix. 21 (R. P. 96 4). 

5 Diog. ix. 18 (R. P. 96). The use of the old name Zankle, instead of 
the later Messene, points to an early source for this statement—probably 
the elegies of Xenophanes himself. 
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usages of good Ionian society. The statement that he was 
a rhapsode has no foundation at all.t The singer of elegies 
was no professional like the rhapsode, but the social equal 
of his listeners. In his ninety-second year he was still, we 
have seen, leading a wandering life, which is hardly consist- 
ent with the statement that he settled at Elea and founded 
a school there, especially if we are to think of him as 
spending his last days at Hieron’s court. It is very 
remarkable that no ancient writer expressly says he ever 
was at Elea,® and all the evidence we have seems inconsistent 
with his having settled there at all. 

56. According to Diogenes, Xenophanes wrote in hexa- 
meters and also composed elegies and iambics against 
Homer and Hesiod.* No good authority says anything 
of his having written a philosophical poem.’ Simplicius 
tells us he had never met with the verses about the earth 


1 Diog. ix. 18 (R. P. 97) says airds éppayyder 7a éavrod, which is a very 
different thing. Nothing is said anywhere of his reciting Homer. Gom- 
‘perz’s imaginative picture (Greek Thinkers, vol. i. p. 155) has no further 
support than this single word. 

2 Diog. ix. 20 (R. P. 97) says he wrote a poem in 2000 hexameters 
on the colonisation of Elea. Even if true, this would not prove he 
lived there; for the foundation of Elea would be a subject of interest 
to all the Ionian émigrés. Moreover, the statement is very suspicious. 
The stichometric notices of the Seven Wise Men, Epimenides, etc., in 
Diogenes come from the forger Lobon, and this seems to be from the 
same source. 

’ The only passage which brings him into connexion with Elea is 
Aristotle’s anecdote about the answer he gave the Eleates when they 
asked him whether they should sacrifice to Leukothea. ‘“‘If you think 
her a goddess,” he said, ‘‘do not lament her; if you do not, do not 
sacrifice to her” (Rhet. B, 26. 1400 b 5; R. P. 98 a). Even this does 
not necessarily imply that he settled at Elea, and in any case such 
anecdotes are really anonymous. Plutarch tells the story more than 
once, but he makes it a remark of Xenophanes to the Egyptians (Diels, 
Vors. It A 13), while others tell it of Herakleitos. 

4 Diog. ix. 18 (R. P. 97). The word émxérrwy is a reminiscence of 
Timon, fr. 60 (Diels), Bewopdvys trdruos ‘Ounpardrns érixérrns. 

5 The oldest reference to a poem Ilepi dicews is in the Geneva scholium 
on I/, xxi. 196 (quoting fr. 30), and this goes back to Krates of Mallos. 
We must remember that such titles are of later date, and Xenophanes 
had been given a place among philosophers long before the time of Krates. 
All we can say, therefore, is that the Pergamene librarians gave the title 
Ilept dicews to some poem of Xenophanes. 
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stretching infinitely downwards (fr. 28),1 and this means that — 
the Academy possessed no copy of such a poem, which would — 
be very strange if it had ever existed. Simplicius was able — 
to find the complete works of much smaller men. Nor does — 
internal evidence lend any support to the view that Xeno- — 
phanes wrote a philosophical poem. Diels refers about — 
twenty-eight lines to it, but they would all come in quite 
as naturally in his attacks on Homer and Hesiod, as I have 
endeavoured to show. It is also significant that a number 
of them are derived from commentators on Homer.? It 
is more probable, then, that Xenophanes expressed such 
scientific opinions as he had incidentally in his satires. That — 
would be in the manner of the time, as we can see from the 
remains of Epicharmos. 

The satires are called Szllo: by late writers, and this 
name may go back to Xenophanes himself. It may, how- 
ever, originate in the fact that Timon of Phleious, the 
‘sillographer ”’ (c. 259 B.c.), put much of his satire upon 
philosophers into the mouth of Xenophanes. Only one 
iambic line has been preserved, and that is immediately 
followed by a hexameter (fr. 14). This suggests that Xeno- 
phanes inserted iambic lines among his hexameters in the 
manner of the Margites. 


57. I give the fragments according to the text and 
arrangement of Diels. | 


ELEGIES 


(Z) 
Now is the floor clean, and the hands and cups of all; one 
sets twisted garlands on our heads, another hands us fragrant 
ointment on a salver. The mixing bowl stands ready, full of 





1 Simpl. De caelo, p. 522, 7 (R. P. 97 b). It is true that two of our 
fragments (25 and 26) are preserved by Simplicius, but he got them from 
Alexander. Probably they were quoted by Theophrastos ; for it is plain 
that Alexander had no first-hand knowledge of Xenophanes, or he would 
not have been taken in by M.X.G. (See p. 126.) 


2 Three fragments (27, 31, 33) come from the Homeric Allegories, two 
(30, 32) are from Homeric scholia. 
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gladness, and there is more wine at hand that promises never to 
leave us in the lurch, soft and smelling of flowers in the jars. In 
the midst the frankincense sends up its holy scent, and there is 
cold water, sweet and clean. Brown loaves are set before us 
and a lordly table laden with cheese and rich honey. The altar 
in the midst is clustered round with flowers ; song and revel fill 
the halls. 

But first it is meet that men should hymn the god with joy, 
with holy tales and pure words ; then after libation and prayer 
made that we may have strength to do right—for that is in truth 
the first thing to do—no sin is it to drink as much as a man can 
take and get home without an attendant, so he be not stricken 
in years. And of all men is he to be praised who after drinking 
gives goodly proof of himself in the trial of skill, as memory and 
strength will serve him. Let him not sing of Titans and Giants 
-—those fictions of the men of old—nor of turbulent civil broils 
in which is no good thing at all; but to give heedful reverence 
to the gods is ever good. 


(2) 

What if a man win victory in swiftness of foot, or in the 
pentathlon, at Olympia, where is the precinct of Zeus by Pisa’s 
springs, or in wrestling,—what if by cruel boxing or that fearful 
sport men call pankration he become more glorious in the citizens’ 
eyes, and win a place of honour in the sight of all at the games, 
his food at the public cost from the State, and a gift to be an heir- 
loom for him,—what if he conquer in the chariot-race,—he will 
not deserve all this for his portion so much as I do. Far better 
is our art than the strength of men and of horses! These are 
but thoughtless judgements, nor is it fitting to set strength before 
goodly art.2 Even if there arise a mighty boxer among a people, 
or one great in the pentathlon or at wrestling, or one excelling in 
swiftness of foot—and that stands in honour before all tasks of 
men at the games—the city would be none the better governed 
for that. It is but little joy a city gets of it if a man conquer 
at the games by Pisa’s banks; it is not this that makes fat the 
store-houses of a city. 





1 So I understand dud’ dperfs. The révos is “strength of lungs.” 
The next verses are directed against Hesiod and Alkaios (Diels). 

2 At this date “ art ” is the natural translation of coin in such a writer 
- as Xenophanes. 
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(3) 


They learnt dainty and unprofitable ways from the Lydians, : 


so long as they were free from hateful tyranny ; they went to the 
market-place with cloaks of purple dye, not less than a thousand 
of them all told, vainglorious and proud of their comely tresses, 
reeking with fragrance from cunning.salves. 


(4) 


Nor would a man mix wine in a cup by pouring out the wine 
first, but water first and wine on the top of it. 


(5) 


Thou didst send the thigh-bone of a kid and get for it the fat 
leg of a fatted bull, a worthy guerdon for a man to get, whose 
glory is to reach every part of Hellas and never to pass away, so 
long as Greek songs last.} 


(7) 


And now I will turn to another tale and point the way. .. . 
Once they say that he (Pythagoras) was passing by when a dog 
was being beaten and spoke this word: “Stop! don’t beat it ! 
For it is the soul of a friend that I recognised when I heard its 
voice.” 2 


(8) 
See p. II4. 


(9) 


Much weaker than an aged man. 


SATIRES 
(10) 


Since all at first have learnt according to Homer. .. . 





1 Diels suggests that this is an attack on a poet like Simonides, whose 
greed was proverbial. 

2 The name of Pythagoras does not occur in the lines that have been 
preserved ; but the source of Diogenes viii. 36 must have had the complete 
elegy before him ; for he said the verses occurred év éNeyelg, fs dpxh Nov 
adr’ &\dov erretur Adyov KTH, 
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(1) 
Homer and Hesiod have ascribed to the gods all things 


that are a shame and a disgrace among mortals, stealings and 
adulteries and deceivings of one another. R. P. gg. 


(12) 
Since they have uttered many lawless deeds of the gods, 
stealings and adulteries and deceivings of one another. R. P. 20. 


(14) 
But mortals deem that the gods are begotten as they are, 
and have clothes like theirs, and voice and form. R. P. roo. 


(15) 

Yes, and if oxen and horses or lions had hands, and could 
paint with their hands, and produce works of art as men do, 
horses would paint the forms of the gods like horses, and oxen 
like oxen, and make their bodies in the image of their several 
kinds. R. P. 20. 

(16) 

The Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed ; the 

Thracians say theirs have blue eyes and red hair. R. P. 100 b. 


(18) 

The gods have not revealed all things to men from the begin- 
ning, but by seeking they find in time what is better. R. P. 
104 b. 

: (23) 

One god, the greatest among gods and men, neither in form 

like unto mortals nor in thought. . . . R. P. roo. 


(24) 
He sees all over, thinks all over, and hears all over. R. P. 
102. 
(25) 
But without toil he swayeth all things by the thought of his 
mind. R. P. 108 b. 
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(26) 


And he abideth ever in the selfsame place, moving not at 
all; nor doth it befit him to go about now hither now thither. 


R:P. rr0'a. 
(27) 
All things come from the earth, and in earth all things end. 
R. P. 103 a. 
(28) 
This limit of the earth above is seen at our feet in contact with 
the air ;! below it reaches down without a limit. R. P. 103. 


(29) 
All things are earth and water that come into being and grow. 
R. P. 103. 
(30) 
The sea is the source of water and the source of wind; for 
neither in the clouds (would there be any blasts of wind blowing 
forth) from within without the mighty sea, nor rivers’ streams 


nor rain-water from the sky. The mighty sea is father of clouds 
and of winds and of rivers.2 R. P. 103. 


(31) 
The sun swinging over ® the earth and warming it... . 


(32) 
She that they call Iris is a cloud likewise, purple, scarlet and 
green to behold. R. P. 103. 


(33) 
For we all are born of earth and water. R. P. 7b. 





1 Reading Hép for cal pet with Diels. 

2 This fragment has been recovered from the Geneva scholia on Homer 
(see Arch. iv. p. 652). The words in brackets are added by Diels. 

3 The word is drepéuevos. This is quoted from the Adlegories as an 
explanation of the name Hyperion, and doubtless Xenophanes so meant it. 
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(34) 


There never was nor will be a man who has certain knowledge 
about the gods and about all the things I speak of. Even if he 
should chance to say the complete truth, yet he himself knows 
not that itis so. But all may have their fancy. R. P. 104. 


(35) 


Let these be taken as fancies? something like the truth. 
R. P. 104 a. 


(36) 
All of them * that are visible for mortals to behold. 


, (37) 
And in some caves water drips. .. . 


(38) 
If god had not made brown honey, men would think figs far 
sweeter than they do. 


58. Most of these fragments are not in any way philo- 
sophical, and those that appear to be so are easily accounted 
for otherwise. The intention of one of them (fr. 32) is clear. 
“Tris too” is a cloud, and we may infer that the same thing 
had been said of the sun, moon, and stars; for the doxo- 
graphers tell us that these were all explained as ‘ clouds 
ignited by motion.”’* To the same context clearly belongs 
the explanation of the St. Elmo’s fire which Aetios has 
preserved. ‘The things like stars that appear on ships,’’ we 


1 It is more natural to take rao. as masculine than as neuter, and 
émli mao. Can mean “in the power ofall.” - 

2 Reading dedoédcbw with Wilamowitz. 

8 As Diels suggests, this probably refers to the stars, which Xenophanes 
held to be clouds. 

4 Cf. Diels ad loc. (P. Ph. Fr. p. 44), “ut Sol et cetera astra, quae 
cum in nebulas evanescerent, deorum simul opinio casura erat.” 
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are told, ‘‘ which some call the Dioskouroi, are little clouds 
made luminous by motion.” 1 In the doxographers the 
same explanation is repeated with trifling variations 
under the head of moon, stars, comets, lightning, 
shooting stars, and so forth, which gives the appearance 
of a systematic cosmology.2 But the system is due to 
the arrangement of the work of Theophrastos, and not 
to Xenophanes; for it is obvious that a very few 
additional hexameters would amply account for the whole 
doxography. | 7 
What we hear of the sun presents some difficulties. 
~We are told that it is an ignited cloud; but this is not 
very consistent with the statement that the evaporation 
of the sea from which clouds arise is due to the sun’s 
heat. Theophrastos stated that the sun, according to 
Xenophanes, was a collection of sparks from the moist 
exhalation; but even this leaves the exhalation itself 
unexplained. That, however, matters little, if the chief 
aim of Xenophanes was to discredit the anthropo- 
morphic gods, rather than to give a scientific theory of 
the heavenly bodies. The important thing is that Helios 
too is a temporary phenomenon. The sun does not go 
round the earth, as Anaximander taught, but straight 
on, and the appearance of a circular path is solely due to 
its increasing distance. So it is not the same sun that 
rises next morning, but a new one altogether; while 
eclipses occur because the sun “tumbles into a hole” 
when it comes to certain uninhabited regions of the earth. 
An eclipse may last a month. Besides that, there are 


1 Aet. ii, 18, 1 (Dox. p. 347), Zevoddvns rods émi trav mrolwy garvouévous 
olov dorépas, ods Kal Acocxovpous xadotcl tives, vedéda elvac Kara Thy mov 
Kklynow wapaddurovra. 

* The passages from Aetios are collected in Diels, Vors. 11 A 38 sqq. 

3 Aet. ii. 20, 3 (Dox. p. 348), Hevoddyns éx vedpav memupwuévev elvar 
Tov ior.  Oeddpacros év ois voixois yéypadev éx mupidlwv pev Tov 
cwabpofoudvwry ex Tihs wypas dvabumdcews, cuvabporgdvrwy d& Tov Hdaor. 
It seems likely from these words that Theophrastos pointed out the con- 
tradiction, as his manner was. 
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many suns and moons, one of each for every region of the 
earth. 

The vigorous expression ‘‘ tumbling into a hole ” ? seems 
clearly to come from the verses of Xenophanes himself, 
and there are others of a similar kind, which we must 
suppose were quoted by Theophrastos. The stars go out 
in the daytime, but glow again at night “like charcoal 
embers.”’* The sun is of some use in producing the world 
and the living creatures in it, but the moon ‘does no work 
in the boat.’’* Such expressions can only be meant to 
make the heavenly bodies appear ridiculous, and it will 
therefore be well to ask whether the other supposed cosmo- 
logical fragments can be interpreted on the same principle. 

59. In fr. 29 Xenophanes says that “ all things are earth 
and water,’ and Hippolytos has preserved the account 
given by Theophrastos of the context in which this occurred. 
It was as follows : | 


Xenophanes said that a mixture of the earth with the sea is 
taking place, and that it is being gradually dissolved by the 
moisture. He says that he has the following proofs of this. 
Shells are found in midland districts and on hills, and he says 
that in the quarries at Syracuse has been found the imprint of 
a fish and of seaweed, at Paros the form of a bayleaf in the depth 
of the stone, and at Malta flat impressions of all marine animals. 
These, he says, were produced when all things were formerly 
mud, and the outlines were dried in the mud. All human beings 





1 Aet. ii. 24, 9 (Dox. p. 355), moddods elvac Hrlovs Kal cedjvas Kara 
 KNlwara ris yas Kal daorouds kal fdvas, kara 5é Twa Kaipdv eumlrrew Tov 
dicxov els Tia amrorouhy Tis ys ovK oikoupérvny bp hua Kal otrws Womep Keveu- 
Barodvra éxreviv wrogpalvew* 6 8 abrds Tov Hdov els drreipov wev mporévar, SoKety 
dé kukNetoOat Oia Thy drboracw. 

® That this is the meaning of xeveuBaréw appears sufficiently from 
the passages referred to in Liddell and Scott, and it describes a total 
eclipse very well. 

3 Aet. ii. 13, 14 (Dox. p. 343), dvafwrupety vixrwp kabdmep Tovs dvOpaxas. 

4 Aet. ii. 30, 8 (Dow. p. 362), rov pev troy xphomuov elvar mpds Thy 
Tod Kéopmou Kal Thy Trav év abt@ fewv yévecly Te Kal Siolknow, Thy dé cedAjvyY 
mapé\xew. The verb zapé\cew means ‘to cork.” (Cf. Aristophanes, 
Pax, 1306.) In Hellenistic Greek the metaphor is no longer felt, and 
mapéh\ke. Means “ is redundant,”’ “ is superfluous.”’ 
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are destroyed when the earth has been carried down into the 
sea and turned to mud. This change takes place for all the 
worlds.—Hipp. Ref. i. 14 (R. P. 103 a). 


This is, of course, the theory of Anaximander, and we 
may perhaps credit him rather than Xenophanes with the 
observations of fossils. Most remarkable of all, however, 
is the statement that this change applies to “‘ all the worlds.”’ 
It seems impossible to doubt that Theophrastos attributed 
a belief in ‘‘ innumerable worlds’”’ to Xenophanes. As we 
have seen, Aetios includes him in his list of those who held 
this doctrine, and Diogenes ascribes it to him also,” while 
Hippolytos seems to take it for granted. We shall find, 
however, that in another connexion he said the World 
or God was one. If our interpretation of him is correct, 
there is no great difficulty here. The point is that, so far 
from being “‘ a sure seat for all things ever,” Gaia too is a 
passing appearance. That belongs to the attack on Hesiod, 
and if in this connexion Xenophanes spoke, with Anaxi- 
mander, of ‘‘ innumerable worlds,’ while elsewhere he said 
that God or the World was one, that may be connected with 
a still better attested contradiction which we have now to 
examine. 

60. Aristotle tried without success to discover from the 
poems of Xenophanes whether he regarded the world as 
finite or infinite. ‘“‘ He made no clear pronouncement on 
the subject,” he tells us.2 Theophrastos, on the other hand, 


1 There is an interesting note on these in Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers 
(Eng. trans. i. p. 551). I have translated his conjecture guxéyv instead of 
the MS. d¢wxay, as this is said to involve a palaeontological impossibility, 
and impressions of fucoids are found, not indeed in the quarries of Syracuse, 
but near them. It is said also that there are no marine fossils in Paros, 
so the MS. reading da¢vys need not be changed to dg@ins with Gronovius. 
The fact that the fossil was in the depth of the stone seemed to show that 
Parian marble was once mud. It was no doubt imaginary. 

2 Aet. ii. 1, 2 (Dox. p. 327); Diog. ix. 19 (R. P. 103 c). It is true 
that this passage of Diogenes comes from the biographical compendium 
(Dox. p. 168); but it is difficult to doubt the Theophrastean origin of a 
statement found in Aetios, Hippolytos, and Diogenes. 

8 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 b 23 (R. P. 101), obdév dtvecapjucer. 
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decided that he regarded it as spherical and finite, because 
he said it was “equal every way.” 1 It really appears that 
Xenophanes did not feel the contradiction involved in calling 
the world “equal every way’”’ and infinite. We have seen 
that he said the sun went right on to infinity, and that agrees 
with his view of the earth as an infinitely extended plain. 
He also held (fr. 28) that, while the earth has an upper limit 
which we see, it has no limit below. This is attested by 
Aristotle, who speaks of the earth being “‘ infinitely rooted,” 
and adds that Empedokles criticised Xenophanes for holding 
this view.” It further appears from the fragment of Empe- 
dokles quoted by Aristotle that Xenophanes said the vast 
Air extended infinitely upwards. We are therefore bound 
to try to find room for an infinite earth and an infinite air 
in a spherical finite world! That comes of trying to find 
science in satire. If, on the other hand, we regard these 
statements from the same point of view as those about the 
heavenly bodies, we shall see what they probably mean. 
The story of Ouranos and Gaia was always the chief scandal 
of the Theogony, and the infinite air gets rid of Ouranos 
altogether. As to the earth stretching infinitely downwards, 
that gets rid of Tartaros, which Homer described as situated 
at the bottommost limit of earth and sea, as far beneath 
Hades as heaven is above the earth. This is pure con- 
jecture, of course; but, if it is even possible, we are 
entitled to disbelieve that it was in a cosmological poem 
such startling contradictions occurred. 


1 This is given as an inference by Simpl. Phys. p. 23, 18 (R. P. 108 b), 
dia «7d ravraxdbev Buocov. It does not merely come from M.X.G, 
(R. P. 108), rdvry 8 Suoroy bvTa cpaipoe.dH evar. Hippolytos has it too 
(Ref. i. 14; R. P. 102 a), so it goes back to Theophrastos. Timon 
of Phleious understood Xenophanes in the same way; for he makes him 
call the One isov amdyry (fr. 60, Diels; R. P. 102 a). 

2 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 294 a 21 (R. P. 103 b). 

8 I take dayidds as an attribute and dzeipova as predicate to both 
subjects. 

4 J], viii. 13-16, 478-481, especially the words ovd’ ef xe ra velara meipad” 
lenar | yalns kat movroo xrd, Iliad viii. must have seemed a particularly 
bad book to Xenophanes. 
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A more subtle explanation of the difficulty commended 
itself to the late Peripatetic who wrote an account of the 
Eleatic school, part of which is still extant in the Aristotelian 
corpus, and is generally known now as the treatise on 
Melissos, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.1 He said that Xeno- 
phanes declared the world to be neither finite nor infinite, 
and composed a series of arguments in support of this thesis, 
to which he added another like it, namely, that the world 
is neither in motion nor at rest. This has introduced endless 
confusion into our sources. Alexander used this treatise 
as well as the work of Theophrastos, and Simplicius supposed 
the quotations from it to be from Theophrastos too. Having 
no copy of the poems he was completely baffled, and until 
recently all accounts of Xenophanes were vitiated by the 
same confusion. It may be suggested that, but for this, we 
should never have heard of the “‘ philosophy of Xenophanes,”’ 
a way of speaking which is really a survival from the days 
before this scholastic exercise was recognised as having no 
authority. 

61. In the passage of the Metaphysics just referred to, 
Aristotle speaks of Xenophanes as “ the first partisan of 
the One,” 2 and the context shows he means to suggest he 
was the first of the Eleatics. We have seen already that 

1 In Bekker’s edition this treatise bears the title Ilepl Hevopdvous, 
wept Ziywvos, wept Topytov, but the best MS. gives as the titles of its 
three sections: (I) Ilept Zjywvos, (2) Ilept Zevopdvovs, (3) Mept Topyiov. 
The first section, however, plainly refers to Melissos, so the whole treatise 
is now entitled De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia (M.X.G.). It has been 
edited by Apelt in the Teubner Series, and more recently by Diels (ADA. 
dey k. Preuss. Akad. 1900), who has also given the section dealing with 
Xenophanes in Vors. 11 A 28. He has now withdrawn the view main- 
tained in Dow. p. 108 that the work belongs to the third century B.c., 
and holds that it was a Peripatetico eclectico (i.e. sceptica, platonica, stoica 
admiscente) circa Christi natalem conscriptum. ‘The writer would have no 
first-hand knowledge of his poems, and the order in which the philosophers 
are discussed is that of the passage in the Metaphysics which suggested 
the whole thing. It is possible that a section on Parmenides preceded 
what we now have. 

2 Met. A, 5.986 b 21 (R. P. 101), rpdros rovrwy évicas. The verb évigew 


occurs nowhere else, but is plainly formed on the analogy of pndtges, 
guirmifey, and the like, 
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the certain facts of his life make it very unlikely that he 
settled at Elea and founded a school there, and it is probable 
that, as usual in such cases, Aristotle is simply reproducing 
certain statements of Plato. At any rate, Plato had spoken 
of the Eleatics as the “‘ partisans of the Whole,’ ? and he 
had also spoken of the school as “‘ starting with Xenophanes 
and even earlier.” 2 The last words, however, show clearly 
what he meant. Just as he called the Herakleiteans 
“followers of Homer and still more ancient teachers,” ® 
so he attached the Eleatics to Xenophanes and still earlier 
authorities. We have seen before how these playful and 
ironical remarks of Plato were taken seriously by his suc- 
cessors, and we must not make too much of this fresh 
instance of Aristotelian literalness. 

Aristotle goes on to tell us that Xenophanes, “ referring 
to the whole world,* said the One was god.” This 
clearly alludes to frs. 23-26, where all human attributes 
are denied of a god who is said to be one and “the 
greatest among gods and men.” It may be added that 
these verses gain much in point if we think of them 
as closely connected with frs. 11-16, instead of referring 
the one set of verses to the Satires and the other to a 


1 Theaet. 181 a 6, rod ddov craciarar. The noun craciuirns has no other 
meaning than “ partisan,’’ and the context shows that this is what it 
means here. The derivation cracwras . . . dd THs ordoews appears first 
in Sext. Math. x. 46, where the term craciéra: is incorrectly ascribed to 
Aristotle and supposed to mean those who made the universe stationary, 
an impossible interpretation. 

2 Soph. 24245 (R.P.101b). Ifthe passage implies that Xenophanes 
settled at Elea, it equally implies this of his imaginary predecessors. But 
Elea was not founded till Xenophanes was in the prime of life. 

8 Theaet. 179 © 3, Tév ‘Hpaxderelwy 4, Borep od Eyes, ‘Ounpelwy Kal ért 
madavorépwv. Here Homer stands to the Herakleiteans in just the same 
relation as Xenophanes does to the Eleatics in the Sophist. In just the 
same spirit, Epicharmos, the contemporary of Xenophanes, is mentioned, 
along with Homer, as a predecessor of the péovres (Theaet. 152 e). 

4 Met. 986 b 24. The words cannot mean “ gazing up at the whole 
heavens,” or anything of that sort. They are taken as I take them by 
Bonitz (tm Hinblicke auf den ganzen Himmel) and Zeller (im Hinblick auf 
das Weliganze). The word drof\érew had become too colourless to mean 
more, and ovpayés means what was later called xécpos. 
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cosmological poem. It was probably in the same context 
that Xenophanes called the world or god “ equal every 
way’? and denied that it breathed.2 The statement 
that there is no mastership among the gods® also goes 
very well with fr. 26. A god has no wants, nor is it 
fitting for one god to be the servant of others, like Iris 
and Hermes in Homer. 
Mono- 62. That this “‘ god’”’ is just the world, Aristotle tells 
Sah °*" us, and the use of the word 6eés is quite in accordance 
theism. with Ionian usage. Xenophanes regarded it as sentient, 
though without any special organs of sense, and it 
sways all things by the thought of its mind. He 
also calls it ‘‘one god,” and, if that is monotheism, 
then Xenophanes was a monotheist, though this is 
surely not how the word is generally understood. The 
fact is that the expression “one god” wakens all sorts 
of associations in our mind which did not exist for the 
Greeks of this time. What Xenophanes is really con- 
cerned to deny is the existence of any gods in the proper 
sense, and the words “One god”’ mean ‘“ No god but the 
world.’ 4 
It is certainly wrong, then, to say with Freudenthal 
that Xenophanes was in any sense a polytheist.2 That he 
should use the language of polytheism in his elegies is only 
what we should expect, and the other references to “ gods ”’ 
can be best explained as incidental to his attack on the 
anthropomorphic gods of Homer and Hesiod. In one case, 
Freudenthal has pressed a proverbial way of speaking too 


1 See above, p. 125, ”. I. 

2 Diog. ix. 19 (R. P. 103 c), ddov & dpav Kal ddov dxovew, wh mévroe dvarveiv. 
See above, p. 108, ”. 2. 

8 [Plut.] Strom. fr. 4, drogpalvera: 52 Kal mepl Oedy ws oddemas nyewovlas 
év avrots otons' ot yap dcorov Seardifecbal twa Trav Oedy, émideicbal Te 
pndevds adrav undéva und dws, dkovew 5é kal dpav xa0ddov kal uh Kara “wépos. 

4 The fact that he speaks of the world as living and sentient makes 
no difference. No Greek ever doubted that the world was in some sense 
a Spor. 

5 Freudenthal, Die Theologie des Xenophanes (Breslau, 1886). 
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hard.! Least of all can we admit that Xenophanes allowed 
the existence of subordinate or departmental gods; for it 
was just the existence of such that he was chiefly concerned 
to deny. At the same time, I cannot help thinking that 
Freudenthal was more nearly right than Wilamowitz, who 
says that Xenophanes ‘“‘ upheld the only real monotheism 
that has ever existed upon earth.” ? Diels, I fancy, comes 
nearer the mark when he calls it a “‘ somewhat narrow 
pantheism.”* But all these views would have surprised 
Xenophanes himself about equally. He was really Goethe’s 
Weltkind, with prophets to right and left of him, and he 
would have smiled if he had known that one day he was 
to be regarded as a theologian. 

1 Xenophanes calls his god “ greatest among gods and men,” but this 
is simply a case of “‘ polar expression,”’ to which parallels will be found in 
Wilamowitz’s note to Euripides’ Herakiles, v. 1106. Cf. especially the 
statement of Herakleitos (fr. 20) that ‘‘no one of gods or men”’ made 
the world. 


2 Griechische Literatur, p. 38. 
3 Parmenides Lehrgedicht, p. 9. 
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HERAKLEITOS OF EPHESOS 


63. HERAKLEITOS of Ephesos, son of Bloson, is said to 
have “flourished ”’ in Ol. LXIX. (504/3—501/o B.c.) ;1+ that 
is to say, just in the middle of the reign of Dareios, with 
whom several traditions connected him.” It is more 
important, however, for our purpose to notice that, while 
Herakleitos refers to Pythagoras and Xenophanes by name 
and in the past tense (fr. 16), he is in turn alluded to by 
Parmenides (fr. 6). These references mark his place in the 
history of philosophy. Zeller held, indeed, that he could 
not have published his work till after 478 B.c., on the ground 
that the expulsion of Hermodoros, alluded to in fr. 114, 
could not have taken place before the downfall of Persian 
rule. If that were so, it might be hard to see how Par- 
menides could have known the views of Herakleitos at 
the time he wrote his poem; but there is no difficulty 
in supposing that the Ephesians may have sent one 
of their citizens into banishment when they were still 
paying tribute to the Great King. The spurious Letters 
of Herakleitos show that the expulsion of Hermodoros 
was believed to have taken place during the reign of 


1 Diog. ix. 1 (R. P. 29), no doubt from’ Apollodoros through some 
intermediate authority. The name Bloson is better attested than Blyson. 
(see Diels, Vors. 12 A 1, %.), and is known from inscriptions as an lonic 
name. 

2 Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, pp. £3 sqq. 

3 For the date of Parmenides, see p. 169. 
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Dareios,! and it seems probable that the party led by 
him had enjoyed the confidence of the Persian govern- 
ment. His expulsion would mark the beginnings of the 
movement against Persian rule, rather than its successful 
issue. 

Sotion quotes a statement that Herakleitos was a disciple 
of Xenophanes,? which is not probable; for Xenophanes 
left Ionia before Herakleitos was born. More likely he 


was not a disciple of any one; but it is clear Ehat he was 
sequainted both WHE The Milesian cosmology and with the 
poems of Xenophanes. He also knew something of the 
theories taught by Pythagoras (fr. 17). Of his life we really 
know nothing, except, perhaps, that he belonged to the 
ancient royal house and resigned the nominal position of 
Basileus in favour of his brother. The origin of the other 
statements bearing on it is quite transparent.‘ 

_ 64. We do not know the title of the work of Herakleitos ® His book. 
—if, indeed, it had one—and it is not easy to form a clear 
idea of its contents. We are told that it was divided into 
three discourses: one dealing with the universe, one political, 


1 Bernays, op. cit. pp. 20 sqq. This is quite consistent with the Roman 
tradition that Hermodoros took part later in the legislation of the Twelve 
Tables at Rome (Dig. 1,2, 2,4; Strabo, xiv. p. 642). There was a statue 
of him in the Comitium (Pliny, H.N. xxxiv. 21). The Romans were well 
aware that the Twelve Tables were framed on a Greek model; and, as 
Bernays said (op. cit. p. 85), the fact is attested as few things are in the 
early history of Rome. 

2 Sotion ap. Diog. ix. 5 (R. P. 29 c). 

3 Diog. ix. 6 (R. P. 31). 

4 Herakleitos said (fr. 68) that it was death to souls to become water ; 
and we are told accordingly that he died of dropsy. He said (fr. 114) 
that the Ephesians should leave their city to their children, and (fr. 79) 
that Time was a child playing draughts. We are therefore told that he 
refused to take any part in public life, and went to play with the children 
in the temple of Artemis. He said (fr. 85) that corpses were more fit to 
- be cast out than dung; and we are told that he covered himself with 
dung when attacked with dropsy. Lastly, he is said to have argued at 
great length with his doctors because of fr. 58. For these tales see Diog. 
ix. 3-5. 

’ The variety of titles enumerated in Diog. ix. 12 (R. P. 30 b) seems to 
show that none was authentically known. That of “‘ Muses ’’ comes from 
Plato, Soph. 24247. The others are mere “ mottoes ’’ (Schuster) prefixed 
by Stoic editors (Diog. ix. 15; R. P. 30 ¢). 
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and one theological. It is not to be supposed that this 
division is due to Herakleitos himself; all we can infer is 
that the work fell naturally into these three parts when the 
Stoic commentators took their editions of it in hand. 

The style of Herakleitos is proverbially obscure, and, at 
a later date, got him the nickname of “ the Dark.” 2? Now 
the fragments about the Delphic god and the Sibyl (frs. 11 
and 12) seem to show that he was conscious of writing an 
oracular style, and we have to ask why he did so. In the 
first place, it was the manner of the time.* The stirring 
events of the age, and the influence of the religious revival, 
gave something of a prophetic tone to all the leaders of 
thought. Pindar and Aischylos have it too. It was also 
an age of great individualities, and these are apt to be 
solitary and disdainful. Herakleitos at least was so. If 
men cared to dig for the gold they might find it (fr. 8) ; if 
not, they must be content with straw (fr. 51). This seems 
to have been the view taken by Theophrastos, who said the 
headstrong temperament of Herakleitos sometimes led him 
into incompleteness and inconsistencies of statement.* 

65. I give a version of the fragments according to the 
arrangement of Bywater’s exemplary edition :° 


(x) It is wise to hearken, not to me, but to my Word, and to 
confess that all things are one.® R. P. 40. 





1 Diog. ix. 5 (R. P. 30). Bywater followed this hint in his arrangement 


.of the fragments. The three sections are I-90, 91-97, 98-130. 


2 R. P. 30 a. The epithet 6 cxorewéds is of later date, but Timon of 
Phleious already called him alyixrjs (fr. 43, Diels). 

3 See the valuable observations of Diels in the Introduction to his 
Herakleitos von Ephesos, pp. iv. sqq. 

4 Cf. Diog. ix. 6 (R. P. 31). 

5 In his edition, Diels has given up all attempt to arrange the fragments 
according to subject, and this makes his text unsuitable for our purpose. 
I think, too, that he overestimates the difficulty of an approximate arrange- 
ment, and makes too much of the view that the style of Herakleitos was 
*‘ aphoristic.’”? That it was so, is an important and valuable remark; but 
it does not follow that Herakleitos wrote like Nietzsche. For a Greek, 
however prophetic in his tone, there must always be a distinction between 
an aphoristic and.an incoherent style. 

6 Both Bywater and Diels accept Bergk’s \éyou for Séyparos and 
Miller’s etva: for eid€var. Cf. Philo, Leg. all. iii. c 3, quoted in Bywater’s note. 
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(2) Though this Word? is true evermore, yet men are as 
unable to understand it when they hear it for the first time as 
before they have heard it at all. ( For, though all things come to 
pass in accordance with this Word, men seem as if they had no 
experience of them, when they make trial of words and deeds 
such as I set forth, dividing each thing according to its kind and 
showing how it truly is. But other men know not what the 
are doing when awake, even as they forget what they do in dese 
Ru? 32; 

(3) Fools when they do hear are like the deaf: of them does 
the saying bear witness that they are absent when present. 
R. P. 32 a. 

(4) Eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men if they have souls 
that understand not their language. RP, 42) 

(5) The many do not take heed of such things as those they 
meet with, nor do they mark them when they are taught, though 
they think they do. 

(6) Knowing not how to listen nor how to speak. 

(7) If you do not expect the unexpected, you will not find it ; 
for it is hard to be sought out and difficult.? 

(8) Those who seek for gold'dig up much earth and find a 
little. R. P. 44 b. 

(r0) Nature loves to hide. R. P. 34 f. 

(rr) The lord whose is the oracle at Delphoi neither utters 
nor hides his meaning, but shows it by asign. R. P. 304. 

(12) And the Sibyl, with raving lips uttering things mirthless, 





1 The \éyos is primarily the discourse of Herakleitos himself; though, 
as he is a prophet, we may call it his ‘‘ Word.”’ It can neither mean a 
discourse addressed to Herakleitos nor yet “‘reason.’”’ (Cf. Zeller, p. 630, | 
nm. 1; Eng. trans. ii. p. 7, ~. 2.) A difficulty has been raised about the 
words éévros aiel. How could Herakleitos say that his discourse had 
always existed ? The answer is that in Ionic édy means “ true”’ when 
coupled with words*like éyos. Cf. Herod. i. 30, r@ édvte xpnodpevos 
héyer ; and even Aristoph. Frogs, 1052, odx dvra Nbyov. It is only by taking 
the words in this way that we can understand Aristotle’s hesitation as to 
the proper punctuation (Rhet. T, 5. 1407 b 15; R. P. 30 a). The Stoic 
interpretation given by Marcus Aurelius, iv. 46 (R. P. 32 b), must be 
rejected. In any case, the Johannine doctrine of the \éyos has nothing 
to do with Herakleitos or with anything at all in Greek philosophy, but 
comes from the Hebrew Wisdom literature. See Rendel Harris, ‘‘ The 
Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel,” in The Expositor, 1916, 
PP- 147 Sqq. 

2 IT have departed from the punctuation of Bywater here, and supplied 
a fresh object to the verb as suggested by Gomperz (Arch. i. 100). 
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unbedizened, and unperfumed, reaches over a thousand years 
with her voice, thanks to the godin her. R. P. 30a. 
{| 13) The things that can be seen, heard, and learned are 

. I prize the most.) R. P. 42. 

14) ... bringing untrustworthy witnesses in support of 
oy ROG. 

(15) The eyes are more exact witnaeee than the ears. 
R. P. 42 ¢. , 

(16) The learning of many things teacheth not understanding, — 
else would it have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again 
Xenophanes and Hekataios. R. P. 31. 

(17) Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, practised scientific 
inquiry beyond all other men, and making a selection of these 
writings, claimed for his own wisdom what was but a knowledg 
of many things and an imposture.? R. P. 31 a. 

(18) Of all whose discourses I have heard, there is not one 
who attains to understanding that wisdom is apart from all. 
R. P. 32 b. 

(19) Wisdom is one thing. It. is to know the thought 
by which all things are steered through all things. R. P. 
40. 

(20) This world,? which is the same for all, no one of gods or 
men has made; but it was ever, is now, and ever shall be an 
ever-living Fire, with measures of it kindling, and measures 
going out. R. P. 35.4 





1 Cf. Herod. i, 8. 

* The best attested reading is érowjcaro, not érolycey, and érohcaro 
éavro? means “claimed as his own.” The words éxdekduevos ratvras Tas 
avyypagdds have deen doubted since the time of Schleiermacher, and Diels 
now regards the whole fragment as spurious. This is because it was used 
to prove that Pythagoras wrote books (cf. Diels, Aych. iii. p. 451). As 
Bywater pointed out, however, the fragment itself only says that he read 
books. I would further suggest that the old-fashioned cvyypagds is too 
good for a forger, and that the omission of the very thing to be proved 
would be remarkable. The last suggestion of a book by Pythagoras 
disappears with the reading éroujoaro for éroincev. For the rendering given 
for xaxorexvin, compare its legal sense of “‘ falsified evidence.” 

8 The word xécuos must mean “‘ world ’’ here, not merely “ order ”’ 
for only the world could be identified with fire. This use of the word is 
Pythagorean, and Herakleitos may quite well have known it. 

4 It is important to notice that pérpa is internal accusative with 
amréuevov, “with its measures kindling and its measures going out.” 
This interpretation, which I gave in the first edition, is now adopted by 
Diels (Vors.? 12 B 30 N.). 


~ 
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(21) The transformations of Fire are, first of all, sea; and 
half of the sea is earth, half whirlwind. . . . R. P. 35 b. 
_ (22) All things are an exchange for Fire, and Fire for all things, 
even as wares for gold and gold for wares. R. P. 35. 

(23) It becomes liquid sea, and is measured by the same tale 
as before it became earth.? R. P. 39. 

(24) Fire is want and surfeit. R. P. 36 a. 

(25) Fire lives the death of air,? and air lives the death of 
fire ; water lives the death of earth, earth that of water. R. P. a7. 

(26) Fire in its advance will judge and convict 4 all things. 
R. P. 36 a. 

(27) How can one hide from that which never sets ? 

(28) It is the thunderbolt that steers the course of all things. 
R, P. 35 b. 

(29) The sun will not overstep his measures ; if he does, the 
Erinyes, the handmaids of Justice, will find him out. R. P. 39. 

(30) The limit of dawn and evening is the Bear ; and opposite 
the Bear is the boundary of bright Zeus.5 

(31) If there were no sun it would be night, for all the other 
stars could do.§ 

(32) The sun is new every day. 





1 On the word mpyorip, see below, p. 149, #. I. 

2 The subject of fr. 23 is yf, as we see from Diog. ix. 9 (R. P. 36), 
médw re ad thy yhv xeto0a.; and Aet. i. 3, 11 (Dox. p. 284 a 1; Db 5), 
éreira dvaxadwuevnvy tiv yay brd Tod mupds xvoe (Diibner: gica, Mbrt) 
tdwp dmoredeioOar. Herakleitos may have said yj} @ddacoa diaxéera, and 
Clement (Sivom. v. p. 712) seems to imply this. The phrase wperpéera 
els Tov avrov Aéyov Can only mean that the proportion of the measures 
remains constant. So Zeller (p. 690, m. 1), zu derselben Grésse. Diels 
(Vors. 12 B 31 #.) renders “‘ nach demselben Wort (Geseiz),”’ but refers to 
Lucr. v. 257, which supports the other interpretation (pro parte sua). 

8 It is doubtful whether this fragment is quoted textually. It seems 
to imply the four elements of Empedokles. 

4 I understand ére\@év of the wupds epodos, for which see p. I5I, n. I. 
Diels has pointed out that caradauBdvew is the old word for “‘ to convict.” 

5 Here it is clear that ofpos=répyara, and therefore means “‘ boundary,” 
not “hill.” Strabo, who quotes the fragment (i. 6, p. 3), is probably 
right in taking fois cal éorépas as equivalent to dvarodfjs Kal dicews and 
making the words refer to the “arctic” circle. As at@pios Zet’s Means 
the bright blue sky, it is impossible for its ofpos to be the South Pole, as 
Diels suggests. It is more likely the horizon. I take the fragment as 
a protest against the Pythagorean theory of a southern hemisphere. 

6 We learn from Diog. ix. 10 (quoted below, p. 147) that Herakleitos 
explained why the sun was warmer and brighter than the moon, and this 
is doubtless a fragment of that passage. 
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(33) (Thales foretold an eclipse.) 

(34) . . . the seasons that bring all things. 

(35) Hesiod is most men’s teacher. Men are sure he knew 
very many things, a man who did not, know day or night! They 
are one. R. P. 39 b. 

(36) God is day and night, winter and summer, war and 
peace, surfeit and hunger ; but he takes various shapes, just as 
fire,2 when it is mingled with spices, is named according to the 
savour of each. R. P. 39 b. 

(37) If all things were turned to smoke, the nostrils would 
distinguish them. 

(38) Souls smell in Hades. R. P. 46 d. 

(39) Cold things become warm, and what is warm cools ; 
what is wet dries, and the parched is moistened. 

(40) It scatters and it gathers ; it advances and retires. 

(41, 42) You cannot step twice into the same rivers; for 
fresh waters are ever flowing in upon you. R. P. 33. 

(43) Homer was wrong in saying: “‘ Would that strife might 
perish from among gods and men!” He did not see that 
he was praying for the destruction of the universe; for, if 
his prayer were heard, all things would pass away.® 
es a 

(44) War is the father of all and the king of all; and some 
he has made gods and some men, some bond and some free. 
Bark. (34.4% 

(45) Men do not know how what is at variance agrees with 
itself. It is an attunement of opposite tensions,‘ like that of 
the bow and the lyre. R. P. 34. 

(46) It is the opposite which is good for us.® 

(47) The hidden attunement is better than the open. R. P. 34. 
{ (48) Let us not conjecture at random about the greatest 
things. } 

de 





1 Hesiod said Day was the child of Night (Theog. 124). 

2 Reading ékworep rip for &kwomrep with Diels. 

3 Ii, xviii. 107. I add oixjoerOar yap mdvra from Simpl. im Cat. 
412, 26. It must represent something that was in the original. 

4 I cannot believe Herakleitos said both maNlvrovos and madlwrpomos 
apuovin, and I prefer Plutarch’s waXivrovos (R. P. 34 b) to the wanivrporos of 
Hippolytos. Diels thinks that the polemic of Parmenides favours manly 
tporos, but see below, p. 164, w. 1, and Chap. IV. p. 174, ”. 3. 

5 This refers to the medical rule ai & larpeta dia ré&v evartiwy, e.g. 
Bonbeiv r@ Ocpuw emt rd Wuxpdv. 
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(49) Men that love wisdom must be acquainted with very 
many things indeed. 

(50) The straight and the crooked path of the fuller’s comb 
is one and the same. 

(51) Asses would rather have straw than gold. R. P. 31 a. 

(51a) + Oxen are happy when they find bitter vetches to eat. 
R. P. 48 b. 

(52) The sea is the purest and the impurest water. Fish can 
drink it, and it is good for them ; to men it is undrinkable and 
destructive. R. P. 47 ¢. 

(53) Swine wash in the mire, and barnyard fowls in dust. 

(54) . . . to delight in the mire. 

(55) Every beast is driven to pasture with blows.? 

(56) Same as 45. 

(57) Good and ill are one. R. P. 47 ¢. 

(58) Physicians who cut, burn, stab, and rack the sick, 
demand a fee for it which they do not deserve to get. R. P. 
47 ¢.° 

(59) Couples are things whole and things not whole, what 
is drawn together and what is drawn asunder, the harmonious 
and the discordant. The one is made up of all things, and all 
things issue from the one.* 

(60) Men would not have known the name of justice if these 
things were not. 

(61) To God all things are fair and good and right, but men 
hold some things wrong and some right. R. P. 45. 

(62) We must know that war is common to all and strife is 
justice, and that all things come into being and pass away (?) 
through strife. 7 

(64) All the things we see when awake are death, even as all 
we see in slumber are sleep. R. P. 42 c.® 





1 See Bywater in Journ. Phil. ix. p. 230. 

2 On fr. 55 see Diels in Beri. Sitzb., 1901, p. 188. 

$ T now read éra:réovra with Bernays and Diels. 

4 On fr. 59 see Diels in Berl. Sitzb., 1901, p. 188. The reading 
cvvdyies seems to be well attested and gives an excellent sense. The 
alternative reading svA\dyes is preferred by Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. iii. 
240. 
5 By “ these things ”’ he probably meant all kinds of injustice. 

6 Diels supposes that fr. 64 went on éxéca dé reOvnxdbres fwh. “‘ Life, 
Sleep, Death is the threefold ladder in psychology, as in physics Fire, 
Water, Earth.” 
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(65) The wise is one only. It is unwilling and willing to be 
called by the name of Zeus. R. P. 40. 

(66) The bow (.ds) is called life (Bios), but its work is death. 
R. P. 49 a. 

(67) Mortals are immortals and immortals are mortals, the 
one living the others’ death and dying the others’ life. R. P. 46. 

(68) For it is death to souls to become water, and death to 
water to become earth. But water comes from earth ; and from 
water, soul. R. P. 38. 

(69) The way up and the way down is one and the same. 
i. 2050: 

(70) In the circumference of a circle the beginning and end 
are common. 

(71) You will not find the boundaries of soul by travelling in 
any direction, so deep is the measure of it.1 R. P. 4rd. 

(72) It is pleasure to souls to become moist. R. P. 46. 

(73) A man, when he gets drunk, is led by a beardless lad, 
tripping, knowing not where he steps, having his soul moist. 
R. P. 42. 

(74-76) The dry soul is the wisest and best.2 R. P. 42. 

(77) Man kindles a light for himself in the night-time, when 
he has died but is alive. The sleeper, whose vision has been put 
out, lights up from the dead; he that is awake lights up from 
the sleeping.® 





1 The words ofrw Baédv ddyov éxec present no difficulty if we remember 
that \éyos means “‘ measurement,”’ as in fr. 23. 

2 This fragment is interesting because of the antiquity of the corrup- 
tions it has suffered. According to Stephanus, who is followed by Bywater, 
we should read: Ady Wuxi codwrdrn xat apiorn, Enph being a mere gloss 
upon aij. When once énypj got into the text, ain became aiy7, and we 
get the sentence, ‘‘ the dry light is the wisest soul,’’ whence the siccum 
lumen of Bacon. Now this reading is as old as Plutarch, who, in his 
Life of Romulus (c. 28), takes avy) to mean lightning, as it sometimes 
does, and supposes the idea to be that the wise soul bursts through the 
prison of the body like dry lightning (whatever that may be) through a 
cloud. (It should be added that Diels now holds that aiyh énph yuxn 
copwrdrn kal dplorn is the genuine reading.) Lastly, though Plutarch must 
have written aiyj, the MSS. vary between atirn and airy (cf. De def. or. 
432 f. atirn yap Enpa yuxh in the MSS.). Thenext stage is the corruption of 
the avy into of y#. This yields the sentiment that ‘‘ where the earth is 
dry, the soul is wisest,’’ and is as old as Philo (see Bywater’s notes). 

8 I adopt the fuller text of Diels here. It is clear that Death, Sleep, 
Waking correspond to Earth, Water, Air in Herakleitos (cf. fr. 68). I 
think, however, that we must take drera in the same sense all through 
the fragment, so I do not translate “‘is in contact with,’’ as Diels does. 


: 
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(78) And it is the same thing in us that is quick and dead, 


_ awake and asleep, young and old; the former are shifted and 


become the latter, and the latter in turn are shifted and become 


_ the former. R. P. 47. 


(79) Time is a child playing draughts, the kingly power is a 
child’s. R. P. 40a. 

(80) I have sought for myself. R. P. 48. 

(81) We step and do not step into the same rivers; we are 
and are not. R. P. 33 a. 

(82) It is a weariness to labour for the same masters and be 
ruled by them. 

(83) It rests by changing. 

(84) Even the posset separates if it is not stirred. 

(85) Corpses are more fit to be cast out than dung. 

(86) When they are born, they wish to live and to meet with 
their dooms—or rather to rest—and they leave children behind 
them to meet with their dooms ip turn. 

(87-89) A man may be a grandfather in thirty years. 

(90) Those who are asleep are fellow-workers (in what goes 
on in the world). 

(91a) Thought is common to all. 

(91b) Those who speak with understanding must hold fast 
to what is common to all as a city holds fast to its law, and even 
more strongly. For all human laws are fed by the one divine 
law. It prevails as much as it will, and suffices for all things with 


‘something to spare. R. P. 43. 


(92) So we must follow the common,? yet though my Word is 
common, the many live as if they had a wisdom of their own. 
R. P. 44. 

(93) They are estranged from that with which they have 
most constant intercourse. R. P. 32 b. 

(94) It is not meet to act and speak like men asleep. 





1 I understand perarecdvra here as meaning ‘‘moved”’ from one ypayu7 
or division of the draught-board to another. 

2 Sext. Math. vii. 133, dd det erecOa TG xowg (so the MSS.: fuw@ 
Schleiermacher). £vvds yap 6 xowds. Bywater omits the words, but I 
think they must belong to Herakleitos. Diels adopts Bekker’s suggestion 
to read 616 de? érecOar Te <EvvG, rovréstt TS> kowG. I now think also that, 
if we understand the term \éyos in the sense explained above (p. 133, ”. I), 
there is no reason to doubt the words which follow. 

8 The words \éyw tw 7a Bra dcocKodvr. belong to Marcus Aurelius and 
not to Herakleitos. 
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(95) The waking have one common world, but the sleeping 
turn aside each into a world of his own. 

(96) The way of man has no wisdom, but that of God has. 
R. P. 45. 

(97) Man is called a baby by God, even as a child by a man. 
Bb 45. 

(98, 99) The wisest man is an ape compared to God, just as 
the most beautiful ape is ugly compared to man. 

(100) The people must fight for its law as for its walls. 
R. P. 43 b. 

(101) Greater deaths win greater portions. R. P. 49 a. 

(102) Gods and men honour those who are slain in battle. 
R. P. 49 a. 

(103) Wantonness needs putting out, even more than a house 
on fire. R.P. 49a. 

(104) It is not good for men to get all they wish to get. It 
is sickness that makes health pleasant; evil, good; hunger, 
plenty ; weariness, rest. R. P. 48 b. 

(105-107) It is hard to fight with one’s heart’s desire.” 
Whatever it wishes to get, it purchases at the cost of soul. 
R. P. 49 a. 

(108, 109) It is best to hide folly ; but it is hard in times of 
relaxation, over our cups. 

(x10) And it is law, too, to obey the counsel of one. R. P. 49 a. 

(x11) For what thought or wisdom have they? They follow 
the poets and take the crowd as their teacher, knowing not that 
there are many bad and few good. For even the best of them 
choose one thing above all others, immortal glory among mortals, 
while most of them are glutted like beasts.? R. P. 31 a. 

(112) In Priene lived Bias, son of Teutamas, who is 
of more account than the rest. (He said, “ Most men are 
bad.’’) 

(113) One is ten thousand to me, if he be the best. R. P. 31a. 

(114) The Ephesians would do well to hang themselves, 
every grown man of them, and leave the city to beardless lads ; 
for they have cast out Hermodoros, the best man among them, 





1 Adopting Heitz’s xaxdv for cai with Diels. 

2 The word 6uyués has its Homeric sense. The gratification of desire 
implies the exchange of dry soul-fire (fr. 74) for moisture (fr. 72). Aristotle 
misunderstood @uuds here as anger (Eth. Nic. B, 2. 1105 a 8). 

8 This seems to refer to the “‘ three lives,” Chap. II. § 45, p. 98: ~~. 
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- saying, “‘ We will have none who is best among us; if there be 
any such, let him be so elsewhere and among others.” + R. P.2gb. 


(115) Dogs bark at every one they do not know. R. P. 
31 a. 

(116) . . . (The wise man) is not known because of men’s 
want of belief. 

(117) The fool is fluttered at every word. R. P. 44 b. 

(x18) The most esteemed of them knows but fancies,? and 


‘holds fast to them, yet of a truth justice shall overtake the 


artificers of lies and the false witnesses. 

(119) Homer should be turned out of the lists and whipped, 
and Archilochos likewise. R. P. 31. 

(120) One day is like any other. 

121) Man’s character is his fate.® 

(122) There awaits men when they die such things as they 
look not for nor dream of. R. P. 46d. 

(123) ... *that they rise up and become the wakeful 
guardians of the quick and dead. R. P. 46d. 

(124) Night-walkers, Magians, Bakchoi, Lenai, and the 
initiated ... 

(125) The mysteries practised among men are unholy 
mysteries. R. P. 48. 

(126) And they pray to these images, as if one were to talk 
with a man’s house, knowing not what gods or heroes are. 
R. P. 49 a. 

(127) For if it were not to Dionysos that they made a proces- 
sion and sang the shameful phallic hymn, they would be acting 
most shamelessly. But Hades is the same as Dionysos in whose 
honour they go mad and rave. R. P. 49. 

(129, 130) They vainly purify themselves by defiling them- 
selves with blood, just as if one who had stepped into the mud 
were to wash his feet in mud. Any man who marked him doing 
thus, would deem him mad. R. P. 49 a. 





1 He went to Italy and took part in framing the Twelve Tables at 
Rome. See p. 131, %. I. 

2 Reading doxéovra with Schleiermacher (or doxéovr’ &v with Diels). 
I also read ywdoxe, purddoce with Diels, who quotes the combination 
puddocovst kal yuwdoxover from Hippokrates. 

3 On the meaning of daluwy wi see my edition of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Ppp. I sq. 

4 I have not ventured to iepehirle the words év@a 8 édvr. at the beginning, 
as the text seems to me too uncertain. See, however, Diels’s note. 


The doxo- 
graphical 
tradition. 
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Asst 


Tr ee 


66. Some of these fragments are far from clear, and 
there are probably not a few of which the meaning will 


never be recovered. We turn, then, to the doxographers 


for a clue; but unfortunately they are less instructive with | 


regard to Herakleitos than we have found them in other 
cases. Hippolytos, on whom we can generally rely for a 
fairly accurate account of what Theophrastos said, derived 


the material for his first four chapters, which treat of Thales, 


Pythagoras, Herakleitos, and Empedokles, not from the 
excellent epitome he afterwards used, but from a bio- 
graphical compendium,' mostly consisting of apocryphal 
anecdotes and apophthegms. It was based, further, on 
some writer of Successions who regarded Herakleitos as a 
Pythagorean. The link between him and the Pythagoreans 
was Hippasos, in whose system fire played an important 
part. Theophrastos, following Aristotle, had spoken of the 
two in the same sentence, and that was enough for the 
writers of Successions.2, We are forced, then, to look to the 
more detailed of the two accounts of the opinions of Hera- 
kleitos given in Diogenes,® which goes back to the Vetusta 
Placita, and is, fortunately, pretty full and accurate. 

Another difficulty we have to face is that most of the 
commentators on Herakleitos mentioned in Diogenes were 
Stoics.4. Now, the Stoics held the Ephesian in peculiar 
veneration, and sought to interpret him as far as possible 
in accordance with their own system. Further, they were 
fond of “‘ accommodating”’® the views of earlier thinkers 
to their own, and this has had serious consequences. In 

1 See Diels, Dox. p. 145. We must distinguish Ref. i. and Ref. ix. 
as sources of information about Herakleitos. The latter book is an 
attempt to show that the Monarchian heresy of Noetos was derived from 
Herakleitos, and is a rich mine of Herakleitean fragments. 

2 Arist. Met. A, 3. 984.a 7 (R. P. 56c); Theophr. ap. Simpl. Phys. 23, 
33 (R._P. 36 ¢). 

8’ For these double accounts see Note on Sources, § 15. 

4 Diog. ix. 15 (R. P. 30c). Schleiermacher rightly insisted upon this. 

5 The word cuvorxeodv is used of the Stoic method of interpretation by 


Philodemos (cf. Dox. 547 b, .), and Cicero (N.D. i. 41) renders it by 
accommodare. 


. 
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partics ar, the Stoic theories of the Aoyos and the éxrripwars 
are copetentty ascribed to Herakleitos, and the very frag- 
ments, are adulterated with scraps of Stoic terminology. 

67; Herakleitos looks down not only on the mass of men, 
but on all previous inquirers into nature. This must mean 
tjaat he believed himself to have attained insight into some 
truth not hitherto recognised, though it was staring men in 
the face (fr. 93). To get at the central thing in his teaching, 
we must try then to find out what he was thinking of when 
he launched into those denunciations of human-dulness and 
ignorance. ‘The answer seems to be given in two fragments, 
18 and 45. From them we gather that the truth hitherto 
ignored is that the many apparently independent and con- 
flicting things we know are really one, and that, on the other 
hand, this one is also many. The “ strife of opposites ’’ is 
really an “attunement”’ (dpyovia). From this it follows 
that wisdom is not a knowledge of many things, but the 
perception of the underlying unity of the warring opposites. 
That this really was the fundamental thought of Herakleitos 
is stated by Philo. He says: ‘ For that which is made up 
of both the opposites is one ; and, when the one is divided, 
the opposites are disclosed. Is not this just what the Greeks 
say their great and much belauded Herakleitos put in the 
forefront of his philosophy as summing it all up, and boasted 
of as a new discovery ?”’ ? 

68. Anaximander had taught that the opposites were 
separated out from the Boundless, but passed away into it 
once more, so paying the penalty to one another for their 
unjust encroachments. It is here implied that there is 
something wrong in the war of opposites, and that the 
existence of the opposites is a breach in the unity of the One. 
The truth Herakleitos proclaimed was that the world is at 
once one and many, and that it is just the “ opposite tension ” 
of the opposites that constitutes the unity of the One. It 
is the same conclusion as that of Pythagoras, though it is 

1 Philo, Rer. div. her. 43 (R. P. 34 e). 


The 
discovery 
of Hera- 
kleitos. 


The One 
and the 
Many. 


( 
| 
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put in another way. The use of the word dppovin suggests 

that Herakleitos had come under the influence of his|, older 

contemporary to some extent. 

Plato clearly states that this was the central thought 
of Herakleitos. In the Sophist (242 d), the Eleatic struger, 
after explaining how the Eleatics maintained that what wre 
call many is really one, proceeds : 


But certain Ionian and (at a later date) certain Sicilian 
Muses remarked that it was safest to unite these two things, and 
to say that reality is both many and one, and is kept together by 
Hate and Love. “For,” say the more severe Muses, “im its 
division it is always being brought together ”’ (cf. fr. 59) ; while 
the softer Muses relaxed the requirement that this should always 
be so, and said that the All was alternately one and at peace 
through the power of Aphrodite, and many and at war with itself 
because of something they called Strife. 


i 


( In this passage the Ionian Muses stand, of course, for 
Herakleitos, and the Sicilian for Empedokles. According 
to Plato, then, Herakleitos taught that reality was at once 
many and one. This was not meant as a logical principle.t 
The identity which Herakleitos explains as consisting in 
difference is just that of the primary substance in all its 
manifestations. This identity had been realised already 
by the Milesians, but they had found a difficulty in the 
difference. Anaximander had treated the strife of opposites 
as an “injustice,” and what Herakleitos set himself to 


1 This was the mistake of Lassalle’s book. The source of his error 
was Hegel’s statement that there was no proposition of Herakleitos that 
he had not taken up into his own logic (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 328). The 
example which he cites is the statement that Being does not exist any 
more than not-Being, for which he refers to Arist. Met. A, 4. This, how- 
ever, is not there ascribed to Herakleitos, but to Leukippos or Demo- 
kritos, with whom it meant that space was as real as body (§ 175). 
Aristotle does, indeed, tell us in the Metaphysics that “some” think 
Herakleitos says that the same thing can be and not be; but he adds 
that it does not follow that a man thinks what he says (Met. T, 3. 1005 b 24). 
This is explained by K, 5. 1062 a 31, where we are told that by being 
questioned in a certain manner Herakleitos could be made to admit the 
principle of contradiction ; as it was, he did not understand what he said. 
In other words, he was unconscious of its logical bearing. 


He 
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show was that, on the contrary, it was the highest justice 
(fr. 62). | 

69. Al this made it necessary for him to seek out a new 
primary substance. He wanted not merely something 
from which opposites could be “‘ separated out,’’ but some- 
thing which of its own nature would pass into everything 
else, while everything else would pass in turn into it. This 
he found in Fire, and it is easy to see why, if we consider 
the phenomenon of combustion. The quantity of fire in a 
flame burning steadily appears to remain the same, the 
flame seems to be what we call a “‘ thing.’ And yet the 
substance of it is continually changing. It is always passing 
away in smoke, and its place is always being taken by fresh 
matter from the fuel that feeds it. This is just what we 
want. If we regard the world as an “ ever-living fire”’ 


Fire. 


(fr. 20), we can understand how it is always becoming all ° 


things, while all things are always returning to it." 

70. This necessarily brings with it a certain way of 
looking at the change and movement of the world. Fire 
burns continuously and without interruption. It is always 
consuming fuel and always liberating smoke. Everything is 


Flux. 


either mounting upwards to serve as fuel, or sinking down- - 


1 That the Fire of Herakleitos was something on the same level as the 
“ Air’ of Anaximenes is clearly implied in such passages as Arist. Met. 
A, 3. 984 a 5. In support of the view that something different from 
literal fire is meant, Plato, Crat. 413 b, is sometimes quoted ; but the con- 
text shows the passage will not bear this interpretation. Sokrates is dis- 
cussing the derivation of Sixaow from éia-cdv, and certainly dikn was a 
prominent Herakleitean conception, and a good deal that is here said 
may be the authentic doctrine of the school. He goes on to complain 
that when he asks what this is which “ goes through ”’ everything, he gets 
inconsistent answers. One says it is the sun. Another asks if there is 
no justice after sunset, and says it is simply fire. A third says it is not 
fire itself, but the heat which is in fire. A fourth identifies it with Mind. 
Now all we are entitled to infer from this is that different accounts were 
given in the Herakleitean school at a later date. The view that it was 
not fire itself, but Heat, which “‘ passed through ”’ all things, is related to 
the theory of Herakleitos as Hippo’s Moisture is to the Water of Thales. 
It is quite likely, too, that some Herakleiteans attempted to fuse the 
system of Anaxagoras with their own, just as Diogenes of Apollonia tried 
to fuse it with that of Anaximenes. We shall see, indeed, that we still 
have a work in which this attempt is made (p. 150, %. 2). 
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wards after having nourished the flame. It follows that 
the whole of reality is like an ever-flowing stream, and that 
nothing is ever at rest fora moment. The substance of the 
things we see is in constant change. Even as we look at 


’ them, some of the stuff of which they are composed has 


already passed into something else, while fresh stuff has 
come into them from another source. This is usually 
summed up, appropriately enough, in the phrase “ All 
things are flowing ’”’ (rdyvra pei), though this does not seem 
to be a quotation from Herakleitos. Plato, however, 
expresses the idea quite clearly. ‘‘ Nothing ever is, every- 
thing is becoming’’; ‘ All things are in motion like 
streams’’; “ All things are passing, and nothing abides ”’ ; 
“ Herakleitos says somewhere that all things pass and 
naught abides; and, comparing things to the current of a 
river, he says you cannot step twice into the same stream ”’ 
(cf. fr. 41)—these are the terms in which he describes the 
system. And Aristotle says the same thing, “‘ All things are 
in motion,” “‘ nothing steadfastly is.’ Herakleitos held, in 
fact, that any given thing, however stable in appearance, was 
merely a section in the stream, and that the stuff composing 
it was never the same in any two consecutive moments. We 
shall see presently how he conceived the process to operate ; 
meanwhile we remark that this is not the most original 
feature of the system. The Milesians had held a similar view. 

71. Herakleitos appears to have worked out the details 
with reference to the theories of Anaximenes.? It is unlikely, 
however, that he explained the transformations of matter 
by means of rarefaction and condensation.*? Theophrastos, 
it appears, suggested that he did; but he allowed it was by 
no means clear. The passage from Diogenes we are about 
to quote has faithfully preserved this touch.4 In the 

1 Plato, Theaet. 152e1; Crat. 401d 5, 402a8; Arist. Top. A, 11. 104 
b 22; De caelo,T, 1. 298 b 30; Phys. 0, 3. 253 b 2. 

2 See above, Chap. I. § 29. 


3 See, however, the remark of Diels (Dox. p. 165) quoted R. P. 36 c. 
4 Diog. ix. 8, cagds 6” odfev éxrlbera, 
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_ fragments we find nothing about rarefaction and condensa- 


‘ 


tion. The expression used is “ exchange ”’ (fr. 22), a very 
good name for what happens when fire gives out smoke and 
takes in fuel instead. 


£ It has been pointed out that, in default of Hippolytos, 


our best account of the Theophrastean doxography of 
Herakleitos is the fuller of the two accounts given in Laertios 
Diogenes. It is as follows: 


His opinions on particular points are these : 

He held that Fire was the element, and that all things were 
an exchange for fire, produced by condensation and rarefaction. 
But he explains nothing clearly. All things were produced in 
opposition, and all things were in flux like a river. 

The allis finite and the world is one. It arises from fire, and is 
consumed again by fire alternately through all eternity in certain 
cycles. This happens according to fate. Of the opposites, that 
which leads to the becoming of the world is called War and Strife; 
that which leads to the final conflagration is Concord and Peace. 

He called change the upward and the downward path, and 
held that the world comes into being in virtue of this. When 
fire is condensed it becomes moist, and when compressed it turns 
to water ; water being congealed turns to earth, and this he calls 
the downward path. And, again, the earth is in turn liquefied, 
and from it water arises, and from that everything else; for 
he refers almost everything to the evaporation from the sea. 
This is the path upwards. R. P. 36. > 

He held, too, that exhalations arose both from the sea and 
the land ; some bright and pure, others dark. Fire was nourished 
by the bright ones, and moisture by the others. 

He does not make it clear what is the nature of that which 
surrounds the world. He held, however, that there were bowls 
in it with the concave sides turned towards us, in which the 
bright exhalations were collected and produced flames. These 
were the heavenly bodies. 

The flame of the sun was the brightest and warmest; for 
the other heavenly bodies were more distant from the earth ; 
and for that reason gave less light and heat. The moon, on the 
other hand, was nearer the earth; but it moved through an 
impure region. The sun moved in a bright and unmixed region 


~ 
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and at the same time was at just the right distance from us. 
That is why it gives more heat and light. The eclipses of the 
sun and moon were due to the turning of the bowls upwards, 
while the monthly phases of the moon were produced by a 
gradual turning of its bowl. 

Day and night, months and seasons and years, rains and 
winds, and things like these, were due to the different exhalations. 
The bright exhalation, when ignited in the circle of the sun, 
produced day, and the preponderance of the opposite exhalations 
produced night. The increase of warmth proceeding from the 
bright exhalation produced summer, and the preponderance of 
moisture from the dark exhalation produced winter. He assigns 
the causes of other things in conformity with this. 

As to the earth, he makes no clear statement about its nature, 
any more than he does about that of the bowls. 

These, then, were his opinions. R. P. 39 b. 


Now, if we can trust this passage, it is of the greatest 
value; and that, upon the whole, we can trust it is shown 
by the fact that it follows the exact order of topics to which 
all the doxographies derived from the work of Theophrastos | 
adhere. First we have the primarysubstance, then the world, 
then the heavenly bodies, and lastly, meteorological, pheno- 
mena. We conclude, then, that it may be accepted with the ~ 
exceptions, firstly, of the probably erroneous conjecture of 
Theophrastos as to rarefaction and condensation; and 
secondly, of some pieces of Stoical interpretation which come 
from the Vetusta Placita. 

Let us look at the details. The pure fire, we are told, is © 
to be found chiefly in the sun. This, like the other heavenly 
bodies, is a trough or bowl, with the concave side turned 
towards us, in which the bright exhalations from the sea 
collect and burn. How does the fire of the sun pass into 
other forms ? If we look at the fragments which deal with 
the downward path, we find that the first transformation it 
undergoes is into sea, and we are further told that half of 
the sea is earth and half of it mpyor7p (fr. 21). What is 
this spnotnp ? So far as I know, no one has yet proposed 
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to take the word in the sense it usually bears elsewhere, 
that, namely, of hurricane accompanied by a fiery water- 
spout.t Yet surely this is just what is wanted. It is amply 
° aig that Herakleitos explained the rise of the sea to 
fire by means of the bright evaporations ; and we want a 
similar meteorological explanation of the passing of fire 
back into sea. We want, in fact, something which will 
stand equally for the smoke produced by the burning of the 
sun and for the immediate stage between fire and water. 
What could serve the turn better than a fiery waterspout ? 
It sufficiently resembles smoke to be accounted for as the 
product of the sun’s combustion, and it certainly comes 
down in the form of water. And this interpretation becomes 
practically certain when taken in connexion with the report 
of Aetios as to the Herakleitean theory of rpnothpes. They 
were due, we are told, ‘“ to the kindling and extinction of 
clouds.” * In other words, the bright vapour, after kindling 
in the bowl of the sun and going out again, reappears as 
the dark fiery storm-cloud, and so passes once more into sea. 
At the next stage we find water continually passing into 
earth. We are already familiar with this idea (§ Io). 
Turning to the “‘ upward path,” we find that the earth is 
_ liquefied in the same proportion as the sea becomes earth, 
so that the sea is still ‘‘ measured by the same tale ”’ (fr. 23). 
Half of it is earth and half of it is rpnornp (fr. 21). This 
must mean that, at any given moment, half of the sea is 
taking the downward path, and has just been fiery storm- 
cloud, while half of it is going up, and has just been earth. 
In proportion as the sea is increased by rain, water passes 


1 This was written in 1890. In his Hevakleitos von Ephesos (1901) 
Diels takes it as I did, rendering Gluiwind. Cf. Herod, vii. 42, and 
Lucretius vi. 424. Seneca (Q.N. ii. 56) calls it igneus turbo. The opinions 
of early philosophers on these phenomena are collected in Aetios iii. 3. 
The zpyorjp of Anaximander (Chap. I. p. 68, . 2) is a different thing. 
Greek sailors probably named the meteorological phenomena after the 
familiar bellows of the smith, 

2 Aet. iii. 3. 9, mpyoripas dé xara vepdy éumphoes Kal oBéoes (SC. 
“Hpdkderros drogalverat ylyverGar). 
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into earth; in proportion as the sea is diminished by 
evaporation, it is fed by the earth. Lastly, the ignition of 
the bright vapour from the sea in the bowl of the sun 
completes the circle of the “‘ upward and downward path.”’ 

72. How is it that, in spite of this constant flux, things 
appear relatively stable? The answer of Herakleitos was 
that it is owing to the observance of the “‘ measures,” in 
virtue of which the aggregate bulk of each form of matter 
in the long run remains the same, though its substance 
is constantly changing. Certain “‘measures” of the 
“ ever-living fire’’ are always being kindled, while like 
““measures’”’ are always going out (fr. 20). All things 
are “‘exchanged’’ for fire and fire for all things (fr. 22), 
and this implies that for everything it takes, fire will give 
as much. “The sun will not exceed his measures”’ (fr. 29). 

And yet the “ measures ”’ are not absolutely fixed. We 
gather from the passage of Diogenes quoted above that 
Theophrastos spoke of an alternate preponderance of the 
bright and dark exhalations, and Aristotle speaks of Hera- 
kleitos as explaining all things by evaporation.! In parti- 
cular, the alternation of day and night, summer and winter, 
were accounted for in this way. Now, in a passage of the 
pseudo-Hippokratean treatise Ilept dvairns which is almost 
certainly of Herakleitean origin,” we read of an “‘ advance of 

1 Arist. De an. B, 2. 405 a 26, riv dvabuptacw é& Hs TaAKa ouvicrnow. 

* The presence of Herakleitean matter in this treatise was pointed out 
by Gesner, but Bernays was the first to make any considerable use of it in 
reconstructing the system. The older literature of the subject has been in 
the main superseded by Carl Fredrichs’ Hippokratische Untersuchungen 
(1899). He shows that (as I said already in the first edition) the work 
belongs to the period of eclecticism and reaction briefly characterised in 
§ 184, and he points out that c 3, which was formerly supposed to be 
mainly Herakleitean, is strongly influenced by Empedokles and Anaxa- 
goras. I think, however, that he goes wrong in attributing the section to 
a nameless “‘ Physiker ’’ of the school of Archelaos, or even to Archelaos 
himself; it is far more like what we should expect from the eclectic 
Herakleiteans described by Plato in Crat. 413 c (see p. 145, . 1). He is 
certainly wrong in holding the doctrine of the balance of fire and water 
not to be Herakleitean, and there is no justification for separating the 


remark quoted in the text from its context because it happens to agree 
almost verbally with the beginning of c 3. 
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fire and water ’”’ in connexion with day and night and the 
courses of the sun and moon.! In fr. 26, again, we read of 
fire “‘ advancing,” and all these things seem to be closely 
connected. We must therefore try to see whether there is 
anything in the remaining fragments that bears on the 
subject. 

73. In studying this alternate advance of fire and water, 
it will be convenient to start with the microcosm. We have 
more definite information about the two exhalations in 
man than about the analogous processes in the-world at 
large, and it would seem that Herakleitos himself explained 
the world by man rather than man by the world. Aristotle 
implies that soul is identical with the dry exhalation,? and 
this is confirmed by the fragments. Man is made up of 
three things, fire, water, and earth. But, just as in the 
macrocosm fire is identified with the one wisdom, so in the 
microcosm the fire alone is conscious. When it has left the 
body, the remainder, the mere earth and water, is altogether 
worthless (fr. 85). Of course, the fire which animates man 
is subject to the “ upward and downward path,” just as 
much as the fire of the world. The Ilepi Svairns has pre- 
served the obviously Herakleitean sentence: “ All things 
are passing, both human and divine, upwards and down- 


_ wards by exchanges.”’? We are just as much in perpetual 


flux as anything else in the world. We are and are not the 
same for two consecutive instants (fr. 81). The fire in us is 
perpetually becoming water, and the water earth; but, as 


1 Tlept dvairns, i. 5. I read thus: qyuépy cal edppdvn éml 7d phxiocrov Kal 
EXdxuorov * Atos, ceAjvn emt 7rd pHKicrov Kal éddxiocTov* mupds podos Ka} 
Uéaros. In any case, the sentence occurs between ywpe? 5¢ wdvta Kal Oeid 
kal avOpdmrwa dvw kal kdrw due.Biueva and mdvra raird xal ov Td adrd, 
which are surely Herakleitean utterances. 

2 Arist. De an. A, 2. 405 a 25 (R. P. 38). Diels attributes to Herakleitos 
himself the words kal yuxal 5é dd trav bypdv dvabvymdyra, which are 
found in Areios Didymos after fr. 42. I can hardly believe, however, 
that the word dva@uulacis is Herakleitean. He seems rather to have 
called the two exhalations xamvés and dip (cf. fr. 37). 

3 Tlept dialrys i. 5, xwpet S¢ mdvra Kal; Oeia Kal dvOpdrwa dvw kal Kdrw 
dperBdueva. 


Man. 
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the opposite process goes on simultaneously, we appear to 
remain the same. 

74. This, however, is not all. Man is subject to a certain 
oscillation in his “‘ measures ”’ of fire and water, which gives 
rise to the alternations of sleeping and waking, life and death. 
The locus classicus on this is a passage of Sextus Empiricus, 
which reproduces the account given by Ainesidemos.? It is 
as follows (R. P. 41): 


on 


t The natural philosopher is of opinion that what surrounds 
us 3 is rational and endowed with consciousness. According to 
Herakleitos, when we draw in this divine reason by means of 
respiration, we become rational. In sleep we forget, but at our 
waking we become conscious once more. For in sleep, when the 
openings of the senses close, the mind which is in us is cut off 
from contact with that which surrounds us, and only our con- 
nexion with it by means of respiration is preserved as a sort of 
root (from which the rest may spring again) ; and, when it is thus 
separated, it loses the power of memory that it had before. 
When we awake again, however, it looks out through the openings 
of the senses, as if through windows, and coming together with 
the surrounding mind, it assumes the power of reason. Just, 
then, as embers, when they are brought near the fire, change 
and become red-hot, and go out when they are taken away from 
it again, so does the portion of the surrounding mind which 
sojourns in our body become irrational when it is cut off, and so 
does it become of like nature to the whole when contact is estab- 
lished through the greatest number of openings. | 





1 We seem to have a reference to this in Epicharmos, fr. 2, Diels 
(170 b, Kaibel) : ‘‘ Look now at men too. One grows and another passes 
away, and all are in change always. What changes in its substance (kara 
tow) and never abides in the same spot, will already be something different 
from what has passed away. So thou and I were different yesterday, and 
are now quite other people, and again we shall become others and even 
the same again, and so on in the same way.” This is said by a debtor 
who does not wish to pay. . 

2 Sextus quotes ‘“‘ Ainesidemos according to Herakleitos.” Natorp 
holds (Forschungen, p. 78) that Ainesidemos really did combine Heraklei- 
teanism with Skepticism. Diels (Dox. pp. 210, 211), insists that he only 
gave an account of the theories of Herakleitos. This controversy does 
not affect the use we make of the passage. 

8 Td repiéxov Huds, opposed to but parallel with rd wepiéxov Troy Kdopovr. 
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In this passage there is clearly a large admixture of later 
ideas. In particular, the identification of “that which 
surrounds us’”’ with the air cannot be Herakleitean; for 
‘Herakleitos knew nothing of air except as a form of water 
(§ 27). The reference to the pores or openings of the senses 
is probably foreign to him also; for the theory of pores is 
due to Alkmaion (§ 96). Lastly, the distinction between 
mind and body is far too sharply drawn. On the other 
hand, the important role assigned to respiration may very 
well be Herakleitean; for we have met with it already in 
Anaximenes. And we can hardly doubt that the striking 
simile of the embers which glow when brought near the fire 
is genuine (cf. fr. 77). The true doctrine doubtless was, that 
sleep was produced by the encroachment of moist, dark 
exhalations from the water in the body, which cause the fire 
to burn low. In sleep, we lose contact with the fire in the 
world which is common to all, and retire to a world of 
our own (fr. 95). In a soul where the fire and water 
are evenly balanced, the equilibrium is restored in the 
morning by an equal advance of the bright exhalation. 

75. But in no soul are the fire and water thus evenly 
_ balanced for long. One or the other acquires predominance, 
and the result in either case is death. Let us take each of 
these casesinturn. Itis death, we know, to souls to become 
water (fr. 68); but that is what happens to souls which 
seek after pleasure. For pleasure is a moistening of the 
soul (fr. 72), as may be seen in the case of the drunken man, 
who has so moistened his soul that he does not know where 
he is going (fr. 73). Even in gentle relaxation over our 
cups, it is more difficult to hide folly than at other times 
(fr. 108). That is why we must quench wantonness (fr. 103) ; 
for whatever our heart’s desire insists on it purchases at 
the price of life, that is, of the fire within us (fr. 105). Take 
now the other case. The dry soul, that which has least 
moisture, is the best (fr. 74) ; but the preponderance of fire 
causes death as much as that of water. It isa very different 
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death, however, and wins “ greater portions’”’ for those 
who die it (fr. ror). 

Further, just as summer and winter are one, and neces- 
sarily reproduce one another by their “ opposite tension,” 
so do life and death. They, too, are one, we are told; and 
so are youth and age (fr. 78). It follows that the soul will 
be now living and now dead ; that it will only turn to fire 
or water, as the case may be, to recommence once more its 
unceasing upward and downward path. The soul that has 
died from excess of moisture sinks down to earth ; but from 
the earth comes water, and from water is once more exhaled 
a soul (fr. 68). So, too, we are told (fr. 67) that gods and 
men are really one. They live each others’ life, and die 
each others’ death. Those mortals that die the fiery death 
become immortal, they become the guardians of the quick 
and the dead (fr. 123);?2 and those immortals become 
mortal in their turn. Everything is the death of something 
else (fr. 64). The living and the dead are always changing 
places (fr. 78), like the pieces on a child’s draught-board 
(fr. 79), and this applies not only to the souls that have 
become water, but to those that have become fire and are 
now guardian spirits. The real weariness is continuance in 
the same state (fr. 82), and the real rest is change (fr. 83). 
Rest in any other sense is tantamount to dissolution (fr. 84),° 
So they too are born once more. Herakleitos estimated 
the duration of the cycle which preserves the balance of life 


1 The word is used for its paradoxical effect. Strictly speaking, they 
are all mortal from one point of view and immortal from another. 

2 Those who fall in battle apparently share the same lot (fr. 102). 
Rohde, Psyche (II.2 pp. 148 sqq.), refused to admit that Herakleitos believed 
the soul survived death. Strictly speaking, it is no doubt an incon- 
sistency ; but I believe, with Zeller and Diels, that it is one of a kind we 
may well admit. The first argument which Plato uses to establish the 
doctrine of immortality in the Phaedo is just the Herakleitean parallelism 
of life and death with sleeping and waking. 

8 These fragments are quoted by Plotinos, Iamblichos, and Noumenios 
in this connexion (R. P. 46 c), and it does not seem possible to hold, with 
Rohde, that they had no grounds for so interpreting them. They knew 
the context and we do not. 
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and death as thirty years, the shortest time in which a man 
may become a grandfather (frs. 87-89).1 

76. Let us turn now to the world. Diogenes tells us The day 
that fire was kept up by the bright vapours from land and ei 
sea, and moisture by the dark.2, What are these “ dark ”’ 
vapours which increase the moist element ? If we remember 
the “‘ Air’’ of Anaximenes, we shall be inclined to regard 
them as darkness itself. We know that the idea of darkness 
as privation of light is not primitive. (i suppose, then, that 
Herakleitos believed night and winter to be produced by the 
rise of darkness from earth and sea—he saw, of course, that 
the valleys were dark before the hill-tops—and that this 
darkness, being moist, so increased the watery element as 
to put out the sun’s light. | This, however, destroys the 
power of darkness itself. It can no longer rise upwards 
unless the sun gives it motion, and so it becomes possible 
for a fresh sun (ir. 32) to be kindled, and to nourish itself at 
the expense of the moist element for a time. But it can 
only be for a time. The sun, by burning up the bright 
vapour, deprives himself of nourishment, and the dark 
vapour once more gets the upper hand. It is in this sense 
that “day and night are one” (fr. 35). Each implies the 
other ; they are merely two sides of one process, in which 
alone their true ground of explanation is to be found (fr. 36): 

Summer and winter were to be explained in the same 
way. We know that the “turnings back” of the sun were a 
subject of interest in those days, and it was natural for 
Herakleitos to see in its retreat to the south the advance of 
the moist element, caused by the heat of the sun itself. 


1 Plut. Def. ovac. 415 d, érn rpidxovta movodor riv yevedv Kab’ ‘Hpdxdecrov, 
év @ xpivm yevvGvra mapéxe Tov €& abrod yeyevynuévoy 6 yervioas. Philo, 
fr. Harris, p. 20, dvvariy év tpiaxoorg@ éree ab Tov dvOpwrov wdmmov 
yevésOar xr. Censorinus, De die nat. 17. 2, “‘ hoc enim tempus (triaginta 
annos) genean vocari Heraclitus auctor est, quia orbis aetatis in eo sit spatio : 
orbem autem vocat aetatis, dum natura ab sementi humana ad sementim 
revertitur.’”” The words orbis aetatis seem to mean aidvos xixdos, ““ the circle 1 
of life.” Ifso, we may compare the Orphic kikdos yevéoews. 

2 Diog. ix. 9 (R. P. 39 b). 
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This, however, diminishes the power of the sun to cause ~ 
evaporation, and so it must return to the north that it may 
supply itself with nourishment. Such was, at any rate, the 
Stoic doctrine,! and that it comes from Herakleitos seems to 
be proved by its occurrence in the Ilep) dvaitns. The follow- 
ing passage is clearly Herakleitean : 


And in turn each (fire and water) prevails and is prevailed 
over to the greatest and least degree that is possible. For 
neither can prevail altogether for the following reasons. [If fire 
advances towards the utmost limit of the water, its nourishment 
failsit. It retires, then, to a place where it can get nourishment. 
And if water advances towards the utmost limit of the fire, move- 
ment fails it. At that point, then, it stands still; and, when it 
has come to a stand, it has no longer power to resist, but is con- 
sumed as nourishment for the fire that falls upon it. For these 
reasons neither can prevail altogether. But if at any time 
either should be in any way overcome, then none of the things 
that exist would be as they are now. So long as things are as 
they are, fire and water will always be too, and neither will 
ever fail.? 


77. Herakleitos spoke also of a longer period, which is 
identified with the ‘‘ Great Year,’ and is variously described 
as lasting 18,000 and 10,800 years.? We have no definite 
statement, however, of what process Herakleitos supposed 


1 Cf. Cic. N.D. iii. 37: ‘‘ Quid enim ? non eisdem vobis placet omnem 
ignem pastus indigere nec permanere ullo modo posse, nisi alitur: ali 
autem solem, lunam, reliqua astra aquis, alia dulcibus (from the earth), 
alia marinis ? eamque causam Cleanthes (fr. 29 Pearson; I. 501 v. Arnim) 
adfert cur se sol referat nec longius progrediatur solstitiali orbi itemque 
brumali, ne longius discedat a cibo.”’ 

2 For the Greek text see below, p. 162, ”. 3. Fredrichs allows that 
it is from the same source as that quoted above (p. 151, w. 1), and, as that 
comes from Ilepi diatrns, i. 3, he denies the Herakleitean origin of this 
passage too. He has not taken account of the fact that it gives the Stoic 
doctrine, which raises a presumption in favour of its being Herakleitean. 
If I could agree with Fredrichs’ theory, I should still say that the present 
passage was a Herakleitean interpolation in the Physiker rather than that 
the other was an interpolation from the Physiker in the Herakleitean 
section. See p. 150, 7. 2. 

8 Aet. ii. 32. 3. ‘Hpdkrecros éx puplwv dxraxicxiAlwy eviavTav \aKGv 
(rév péyav éviavrov elva). Censorinus, De die nat. 11, Heraclitus et Linus, 
XDCCCc. 
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to take place in the Great Year. The period of 36,000 years 
was Babylonian, and 18,000 years is just half that period, a 
fact which may be connected with Herakleitos’s way of 
dividing all cycles into an “‘ upward and downward path.” 
The Stoics, or some of them, held that the Great Year was 
the period between one world-conflagration and the next. 
They were careful, however, to make it a good deal longer 
than Herakleitos did, and, in any case, we are not entitled 
without more ado to credit him with the theory of a general 
conflagration. We must try first to interpret the Great 
Year on the analogy of the shorter periods discussed already. 

Now we have seen that a generation is the shortest time 
in which a man can become a grandfather, it is the period of 
the upward or downward path of the soul, and the most 
natural interpretation of the longer period would surely be 
that it represents the time taken by a “ measure ’”’ of the 
fire in the world to travel on the downward path to earth or 
return to fire once more by the upward path. Plato implies 
that such a parallelism between the periods of man and the 
world was recognised,” and this receives a curious confirma- 
tion from a passage in Aristotle, which is usually supposed 
to refer to the doctrine of a periodic conflagration. He is 
discussing the question whether the ‘‘ heavens,” that is to 
say, what he calls the “ first heaven,” is eternal or not, and 
naturally enough, from his own point of view, he identifies 
this with the Fire of Herakleitos. He quotes him along 
with Empedokles as holding that the “ heavens ”’ are alter- 
nately as they are now and in some other state, one of 
passing away ; and he goes on to point out that this is not 


1 For the Stoic doctrine, cf. Nemesios, De nat. hom. 38 (R. P. 503). 
Adam (Republic, vol. ii. p. 303) allowed that no destruction of the world 
or conflagration marked the end of Plato’s year, but he declined to draw 
what seems to me the natural inference that the connexion between the 
two things belongs to a later age, and should not, therefore, be ascribed 
to Herakleitos in the absence of any evidence that he did so connect them. 

2 This is certainly the general sense of the parallelism between the 
periods of the dv@pdmreoy and the Geiov yevynrév, however we may under- 
stand the details. See Adam, Republic, vol. ii. pp. 288 sqq. 
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really to say they pass away, any more than it would be 
to say that a man ceases to be, if we said that he turned 
from boy to man and then from man to boy again.’ It is 
surely clear that this is a reference to the parallel between 
the generation and the Great Year, and, if so, the ordinary 
interpretation of the passage must be wrong. It is not, 
indeed, quite consistent with the theory to suppose that a 
““measure ”’ of Fire could preserve its identity throughout 
the whole of its upward and downward path; but that is 
exactly the inconsistency we have felt bound to recognise 
with regard to the continuance of individual souls. Now, 
it will be noted that, while 18,000 is half 36,000, 10,800 is 
360 x 30, which would make each generation a day in the 
Great Year, and this is in favour of the higher number.? 

78. Most writers ascribe to Herakleitos the doctrine of 
a periodical conflagration or éxmvpwaois, to use the Stoic 
term.? That this is inconsistent with his general view is 
obvious, and is indeed admitted by Zeller, who adds to his 
paraphrase of the statement of Plato quoted above (p. 144) 
the words: ‘“‘ Herakleitos did not intend to retract this 
principle in the doctrine of a periodic change in the constitu- 
tion of the world ; if the two doctrines are not compatible, 
it is a contradiction which he has not observed.’ Now, it 
is quite likely that there were contradictions in the discourse 
of Herakleitos, but it is very unlikely that there was this 
particular contradiction. In the first place, it is inconsistent 
with the central idea of his system, the thought that pos- 

1 Arist. De caelo, A, 10. 279 b 14, of & évadddé oré pév obrws Gré 


dé dddws exew POepduevov, . . . Wowep *Hyusredoxd\fs 6 ’Akpayavtivos Kal 
“HpdxXerros 6 "Edpécios. Aristotle points out that this really amounts only 
to saying that it is eternal and changes its form, tozep ef ris éx macdds 
dvdpa yyvouevov kal €€ dvdpds ratda oré pev PbelperPa, dré 8 elvar oloro (280 a 
14). The point of the reference to Empedokles will appear from De Gen. 
Corr. B, 6. 334.a 1 sqq. What Aristotle finds fault with in both theories is 
that they do not regard the substance of the heavens as something outside 
the upward and downward motion of the elements. 

2 Cf. Tannery, Science helléne, p. 168. Diels, accordingly, now reads 
puplwy éxraxoctwy in Aetios (Vors. 12 A 13). 

3 Schleiermacher and Lassalle are notable exceptions. Zeller, Diels, 
and Gomperz are all positive that Herakleitos believed in the éxvpwots. 
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sessed his whole mind (§ 67), and we can only admit the 
possibility of that, if the evidence for it should prove 
irresistible. In the second place, such an interpretation 
destroys the whole point of Plato’s contrast between Hera- 
kleitos and Empedokles (§ 68), which is just that, while 
Herakleitos said the One was always many, and the Many 
always one, Empedokles said the All was many and one by 
turns. | Zeller’s interpretation obliges us, then, to suppose. 
that Herakleitos flatly contradicted his own discovery 
without noticing it, and that Plato, in discussing this very 
discovery, was also blind to the contradiction. 

Nor is there anything in Aristotle to set against Plato’s 
statement. We have seen that the passage in which he 
speaks of him along with Empedokles as holding that the 
heavens were alternately in one condition and in another 
refers not to the world, but to fire, which Aristotle identified 
with the substance of his own “ first heaven.’ ? It is also 
quite consistent with our interpretation when he says that 
all things at one time or another become fire. This need 
not mean that they all become fire at the same time, but 
may be merely a statement of the undoubted Herakleitean 
doctrine of the upward and downward path.? 

The earliest statements to the effect that Herakleitos 

1 In his fifth edition (p. 699) Zeller seems to have felt this last diffi- 
culty ; for he said there: ‘‘ It is a contradiction which he, and which 
probably Plato too (und den wahrscheinlich auch Plato) has not observed.” 
This seems to me still less arguable. Plato may or may not be mistaken ; 
but he makes the perfectly definite statement that Herakleitos says def, 
while Empedokles says év uépe. The Ionian Muses are called cuvtovdrepa 
and the Sicilian padaxdrepar just because the latter ‘‘ lowered the pitch ”’ 
(éxd\acav) of the doctrine that this is always so (rd del raira ottrws exe). 

2 See above, p. 158, m. I. 

8 Phys. T 5, 205 a 3 (Met. K, 10. 1067 a 4), domep ‘Hpdxrerés pyow 
dravra ylvecOal wore wip. Zeller translates this es werde alles dereinst zu 
Feuer werden; but that would require yevjoecda. Nor is there anything 
in his suggestion that daavra (“‘ not merely rdyra’’) implies that all things 
become fire at once. In Aristotle’s day, there was no distinction of 
meaning between wads and das. Of course, as Diels says, the present 
tense might be used of a “‘ constant alternation of epochs”’ (Vors. 12 A 


10 #.); but, for the purpose of Zeller’s argument, we want something 
which not only may but must mean that. 
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taught the doctrine of a general conflagration are found in © 
Stoic writers. The Christian apologists too were interested 
in the idea of a final conflagration, and reproduce the Stoic 
view. The curious thing, however, is that there was a 
difference of opinion on the subject even among the Stoics. 
In one place, Marcus Aurelius says: “‘So that all these 
things are taken up into the Reason of the universe, whether 
by a periodical conflagration or a renovation effected by 
eternal exchanges.’”’1 Indeed, there were some who said 
there was no general conflagration at all in Herakleitos. 
“| hear all that,’’ Plutarch makes one of his personages say, 
‘“‘from many people, and I see the Stoic conflagration 
spreading over the poems of Hesiod, just as it does over the 
writings of Herakleitos and the verses of Orpheus.’ We 
see from this that the question was debated, and we should 
therefore expect any statement of Herakleitos which could 
settle it to be quoted over and over again. It is highly 
significant that not a single quotation of the kind can he 
produced.? 

On the contrary, the absence of anything to show that 
Herakleitos spoke of a general conflagration only becomes 
more patent when we turn to the few fragments which are 
supposed to prove it. The favourite is fr. 24, where we are 

1 Marcus Aurelius, x. 7, dore kal radra dvadndOjva eis tov Tod ddov 
hoyov, elre kara meplodov éxmupoumévou, elre didlos duorBais dvaveoumévov. The 
duoBat are specifically Herakleitean, and the statement is the more 
remarkable as Marcus elsewhere follows the usual Stoic interpretation. 

2 Plut. De def. ovac. 415 f., cal 6 KrXeduBporos, "Axotw radr’, pn, modhav 
kal dp tiv Xrorkhy éExripwow womwep Ta Hpaxdelrov xal "Oppéws érwepouevnv ern 
otrw Kal ta “Howddov xal ovvetdrrovoay. As Zeller admits (p. 693 w.), this 
proves that some opponents of the Stoic éxiipwois tried to withdraw the 
support of Herakleitos from it. 

3 This has been called a mere arvgumentum ex silentio; but, in such 
cases, the argumentum ex silentio is stronger than any other. Positive 
statements may be misinterpreted; but, when we know that a subject 
was keenly debated, and when we find that neither party can produce an 
unambiguous text in support of its view, the conclusion that none such 
existed becomes irresistible. The same remark applies to modern pro- 
nouncements on the subject. Diels briefly says that my view “ is wrong ”’ 


(ist ivvig), but he does not adduce any fresh reason for saying so. The 
conclusion is that he knows of none. 
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told that Herakleitos said Fire was Want and Surfeit. 
That is just in his manner, and it has a perfectly intelligible 
meaning on our interpretation, which is further confirmed 
by fr. 36. The next is fr. 26, where we read that fire in its 
advance will judge and convict all things. There is nothing 
in this, however, to suggest that fire will judge all things 
at once rather than in turn, and, indeed, the phraseology 
reminds us of the advance of fire and water which we have 
seen reason for attributing to Herakleitos, but which is 
expressly said to be limited to a certain maximum.! These 
appear to be the only passages which the Stoics and the 
Christian apologists could discover, and, whether our inter- 
pretation of them is right or wrong, it is surely clear that 
they cannot bear the weight of their conclusion, and that 
there was nothing more definite to be found. 

It is much easier to find fragments which are incon- 
sistent with a general conflagration. The ‘‘ measures” of 
fr. 20 and fr. 29 must be the same thing, and they must 
be interpreted in the light of fr. 23. If this be so, fr. 20, 
and more especially fr. 29, directly contradict the idea 
of a general conflagration. ‘“‘ The sun will not overstep 
his measures.” * Secondly, the metaphor of “ exchange,”’ 
which is applied to the transformations of fire in fr. 22, 
points in the same direction. When gold is given in 
exchange for wares and wares for gold, the sum or “‘ measure’”’ 
of each remains constant, though they change owners. All 
the wares and gold do not come into the same hands. In 
the same way, when anything becomes fire, something of 
equal amount must cease to be fire, if the “‘ exchange ”’ is 
to be a just one ; and that it will be just, we are assured by 
the watchfulness of the Erinyes (fr. 29), who sees to it that 
the sun does not take more than he gives. Of course there 
is a certain variation, as we saw ; but it is strictly confined 


1 Tlept dvairns, i. 3, év péper 5é Exdrepov xparet kal xparetrac és Td pjKioToY 
kal édxuorov ws avuaréy. 
2 If any one doubts that this is really the meaning of the ‘‘ measures,” 
let him compare the use of the word by Diogenes of Apollonia, fr. 3. 
It 
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within limits, and is compensated in the long run by a 
variation in the other direction. Thirdly, fr. 43, in which 
Herakleitos blames Homer for desiring the cessation of 
strife, is very conclusive. The cessation of strife would 
mean that all things should take the upward or downward 
path at the same time, and cease to “run in opposite 
directions.”’ If they all took the upward path, we should 
have a general conflagration. Now, if Herakleitos had 
himself held this to be the appointment of fate, would he 
have been likely to upbraid Homer for desiring so necessary 
a consummation ?1 Feurthly, we note that in fr. 20 it is 
this world,” and not merely the “ ever-living fire,’’ which is 
said to be eternal; and it appears also that its eternity 
depends on the fact that it is always kindling and always 
going out in the same “‘ measures,’”’ or that an encroachment 
in one direction is compensated by a subsequent encroach- 
ment in the other. Lastly, Lassalle’s argument from the 
concluding sentence of the passage from the Ilepi dxairns, 
quoted above, is really untouched by Zeller’s objection, that 
it cannot be Herakleitean because it implies that all things 
are fire and water. It does not imply this, but only that 
man, like the heavenly bodies, oscillates between fire and 
‘water; and that is just what Herakleitos taught. Now, 
in this passage we read that neither fire nor water can prevail 
completely, and a very good reason is given for this, a reason 
too which is in striking agreement with the other views of 
Herakleitos.? And, indeed, it is not easy to see how, in 


1 This is just the argument which Plato uses in the Phaedo (72 c) to 
prove the necessity of dvramééoo1s, and the whole series of arguments in 
that passage is distinctly Herakleitean in character. 

2 However we understand xécuos here, the meaning is the same. 
Indeed, if we suppose with Bernays that it means “ order,”’ the argument 
will be all the stronger. In no sense of the word could a kécuos survive 
the éxripwois, and the Stoics accordingly said the xécuos was Oaprés, 
though Herakleitos had declared it to be everlasting. 

8 Tlepl dialrns, i. 3 (See above, p. 150, m. 2), obdérepoy yap Kparhoa 
tmavren@s Stvarar did Tad€ * 7b <TE> Tip érrekvov Eri 7d Exxarov Tod Wdaros émidelrer 
n Tpoph * aarorpéwerar ody BOev wédrer TpéhecOar* Td tdwp re émwekidvy Tod mupds 
émt To €xxarov, émiheirer H Klynois* torata ody év rovTw, Bray dé orH, ovKETt 
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accordance with these views, the world could ever recover 
from a general conflagration if such a thing were to take 
place. The whole process depends on the fact that Surfeit 
is also Want, or, in other words, that an advance of fire 
increases the moist exhalation, while an advance of water 
_ deprives the fire of its power to cause evaporation. The 
conflagration, though it lasted but for a moment,! would 
destroy the opposite tension on which the rise of a new 
world depends, and then motion would become impossible. 

79. We are now in a position to understand more clearly 
the law of strife or opposition which manifests itself in the 
“upward and downward path.” At any given moment, 
each of the three aggregates, Fire, Water, and Earth, is 
made up of two equal portions—subject, of course, to the 
oscillation described above—one of which is taking the 
\upward and the other the downward path. Now, it is just 
the fact that the two halves of everything are being “‘ drawn 
in opposite directions,’ this “‘ opposite tension,” that 
“keeps things together,’ and maintains them in an equili- 
brium which can only be disturbed temporarily and within 
certain limits. It thus forms the ‘ hidden attunement ”’ 
of the universe (fr. 47), though, in another aspect of it, it is 
Strife.x As to the “ bow and the lyre ”’ (fr. 45), I think that 
Campbell gave the best explanation of the simile. ‘“‘ As 
the arrow leaves the string,’’ he said, “‘ the hands are pulling 
opposite ways to each other, and to the different parts of 
the bow (cf. Plato, Rep. iv. 439) ; and the sweet note of the 
lyre is due to a similar tension and retention. The secret of 





éyKparés éorw, adX’ Hdn To euriwrovte mupl és Thy Tpophy KaravaNiokerat * 
ovdérepov S5é did tatra dvvarac Kpatrjoae mayredds, ef Sé wore kparnOeln Kail 
omwérepov, ovdev av ely Tov viv ébvTwy worep exe viv~* otrw dé éxdvTwy del 
éorat Ta avTa Kal ovdérepoy ovdauad émidelwer. 

1 In his note on fr. 66 (=26 Byw.) Diels seeks to minimise the diffi- 
culty of the éxrijpwois by saying that it is only a little one, and can last 
but a moment; but the contradiction remains. Diels holds that Hera- 
kleitos was “dark only in form,” and that “‘he himself was perfectly 
clear as to the sense and scope of his ideas” (Herakleitos, p. i.). To 
which I would add that he was probably called “‘ the Dark ’’ just because 
the Stoics sometimes found it hard to read their own ideas into his words, 


Strife and 
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the universe is the same.’’! War, then, is the father and 
king of all things, in the world as in human society (fr. 44) ; 
and Homer’s wish that strife might cease was really a prayer 
for the destruction of the world (fr. 43). | 

We know from Philo that Herakleitos supported his 
theory by a multitude of examples ; and some of these can 
still be recovered. There is a remarkable agreement between 
a passage of this kind in the pseudo-Aristotelian [epi cocpou 
and the Hippokratean Ilep! dvairns. That the authors of 
both drew from the same source, namely, Herakleitos, is 
made practically certain by the fact that this agreement 
extends in part to the Letters of Herakleitos, which, though 
spurious, were certainly composed by some one who had 
access to the original work. The argument was that men 
themselves act just in the same way as Nature, and it is 
therefore surprising that they do not recognise the laws by 
which she works. The painter produces his harmonious 
effects by the contrast of colours, the musician by that of 
high and low notes. ‘‘ If one were to make all things alike, 
there would be no delight in them.’’ There are many 
similar examples, some of which must certainly come from 
Herakleitos ; but it is not easy to separate them from the 
later additions.? ! 


1 Campbell’s Theaetetus (2nd ed.), p. 244. Bernays explained the 
phrase as referring to the shape of the bow and lyre, but this is much 
less likely. Wilamowitz’s interpretation is based on Campbell’s. “‘Es ist 
mit der Welt wie mit dem Bogen, den man auseinanderzieht, damit 
er zusammenschnellt, wie mit der Saite, die man ihrer Spannung entgegen- 
ziehen muss, damit sie klingt”’ (Lesebuch, ii. p. 129). Here we seem to feel 
the influence of the Pythagorean “‘ tuned string.” 

2 The sentence (Ilepi diairns, i. 5), Kat 7a pev mpjocovew ovKx oldacw, & 
dé ob mphocover Soxéovow eidévac* Kxat Ta¥uev dpéovow ob ywwoKovow, GAN’ 
Suws avroto. mdvra ylverat. . . kal & Botdovrac kal & wh BovAovra, has 
the true Herakleitean ring. This, too, can hardly have had another 
author: ‘‘ They trust to their eyes rather than to their understanding, 
though their eyes are not fit to judge even of the things that are seen. 
But I speak these things from understanding.’”’ These words are gro- 
tesque in the mouth of the medical compiler; but we are accustomed to 
hear such things from the Ephesian. Other examples which may be 
Herakleitean are the image of the two men sawing wood—“ one pushes, 
the other pulls ’’—and the illustration from the art of writing. 
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80. There are several Herakleitean fragments which 
form a class by themselves, and are among the most striking 
of the utterances that have come down to us. These assert 
in the most downright way the identity of various things 
usually regarded as opposites. The clue to their meaning 
is to be found in the account already given of the assértion 
that day and night are one. We have seen that Herakleitos 
meant, not that day was night or night was day, but that 
they were two sides of the same process, namely, the oscilla- 
tion of the ‘“‘ measures ”’ of fire and water, and that neither 
would be possible without the other. Any “explanation 
that can be given of night will also be an explanation of 
day, and vice versa; for it will be an account of what is 
common to both, and manifests itself now as one and now 
as the other. Now this is only a particular application of 
the principle that. the primary fire is one even in its division. 
It itself is, even in its unity, both surfeit and want, war and 
peace (fr. 36). In other words, the “ satiety ’’ which makes 
fire pass into other forms, which makes it seek “ rest 
in change”’ (fr. 83), and “hide itself ’’ (fr. 10) in the 
“ hidden attunement ”’ of opposition, is only one side of the 
process. The other is the “ want ”’ which leads it to con- 
sume the bright vapour as fuel. The upward path is nothing 
without the downward (fr. 69). If either were to cease, the 
other would cease too, and the world would disappear ; 
for it takes both to make an apparently stable reality* 

All other utterances of the kind are to be explained in 
the same way. If there were no cold, there would be no 
heat ; for a thing can only grow warm if, and in so far as, 


it is already cold. And the same thing applies to the opposi-_ 


tion of wet and dry (fr. 39). These, it will be observed, are 
just the two primary oppositions of Anaximander, and 
Herakleitos is showing that the war between them is really 
peace, for it is the common element in them (fr. 62) which 
appears as strife, and that very strife is justice, and not, as 
Anaximander had taught, an injustice which they commit 
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one against the other, and which must be expiated by a 
reabsorption of both in their common ground.* 

The most startling of these sayings is that which affirms 
that good and evil are the same (fr. 57). This does not 
mean that good is evil or that evil is good, but simply that 
they are the two inseparable halves of one and the same 
thing. A thing can become good only in so far as it is already 
evil, and evil only in so far as it is already good, and every- 
thing depends on the contrast. The illustration given in 
fr. 58 shows this clearly. Torture, one would say, was an 
evil, and yet it is made a good by the presence of another 
evil, namely, disease ; as is shown by the fact that surgeons 
expect a fee for inflicting it on their patients. Justice, on 
the other hand, which is a good, would be unknown were it 
not for injustice, which is an evil (fr. 60). And that is why 
it is not good for men to get everything they wish (fr. 104). 

! Just as the cessation of strife in the world would mean its 
destruction, so the disappearance of hunger, disease, and 
weariness would mean the disappearance of satisfaction, 
health, and rest. 

This leads to a theory of relativity which prepares the 
way for the doctrine of Protagoras, that “Man is the 
measure of all things.’”’ 2. Sea-water is good for fish and bad 
for men (fr. 52), and so with many other things. At the 
same time,(Herakleitos is not a believer in absolute relativity. | 
The process of the world is not merely a circle, but an 
“ upward and downward path.’ At the upper end, where 
the two paths meet, we have the pure fire, in which, as there 
is no separation, there is no relativity. We are told that, 
while to man some things are evil and some things are good, 


all things are good to God (fr. 41). [Now by God, or the 

1 Chap. I. § 16. | ; 

2 Plato’s exposition of the relativity of knowledge in the Theaetetus 
(152 dsgqg.) can hardly go back to Herakleitos himself, but is meant to 
show how Herakleiteanism might give rise to such a doctrine. If the 
soul is a stream and things afe a stream, then of course knowledge is 


relative. Perhaps the later Herakleiteans had worked out the theory in 
this direction. 
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”) 


“one wise,” there is no doubt Herakleitos meant Fire.) 
There can hardly be any question that what he meant to 
say was that in it the opposition and relativity universal in 
the world disappear. It is doubtless to this that frs. 96, 97, 
and 98 refer. 

81. Herakleitos speaks of ‘“‘ wisdom ” or the ‘‘ wise’ in The Wise. 
two senses. We have seen already that he said wisdom was 
“ something apart from everything else’ (fr. 18), meaning 
by it the perception of the unity of the many ; and he also 
applies the term to that unity itself regarded as the “‘ thought 
that directs the course of all things.”” This is synonymous 
with the pure fire which is not differentiated into two parts, 
one taking the upward and the other the downward path. 

That alone has wisdom; the partial things we see have 
not. We ourselves are only wise in so far as we are fiery 
(fr. 74). 

82. With certain reservations, Herakleitos was prepared Theology. 
to call the one Wisdom by the name of Zeus. Such, at 
least, appears to be the meaning of fr. 65. What these 
reservations were, it is easy to guess. (It is not, of course, 
to be pictured in the form of aman. In saying this, Hera- 
kleitos would only have been repeating what had already 
been said by Xenophanes. / He agrees further with Xeno- 
phanes in holding that this “ god,” if it is to be called so, 
is one; but his polemic against popular religion was directed 
rather against the rites and ceremonies themselves than 
their mythological outgrowth. He gives a list (fr. 124) of 
some of the religious figures of his time, and the context in 
which the fragment is quoted shows that he in some way 
threatened them with the wrath to come. He comments 
on the absurdity of praying to images (fr. 126), and the 
strange idea that blood-guiltiness can be washed out by 
the shedding of blood (fr. 130). He seems also to have said 
that it was absurd to celebrate the worship of Dionysos 
by cheerful and licentious ceremonies, while Hades was pro- 
pitiated by gloomy rites (fr. 127). According to the mystic 
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doctrine itself, the two were really one ; and the one Wisdom 
ought to be worshipped in its integrity. 

83°) The moral teaching of Herakleitos is summed up in 
the rule “ Follow the common.” The “‘ common” upon 
which Herakleitos insists is, nevertheless, something very 
different from common sense, for which, indeed, he had the 
greatest possible contempt (fr. rrr). It is, in fact, his 
strongest objection to “the many,” that they live each in 
his own world (fr. 95), as if they had a private wisdom of 
their own (fr. 92) ; and public opinion is therefore just the 
opposite of “‘the common.” The rule is really to be inter- 
preted as a corollary of his anthropological and cosmological 
views. The first requirement is that we keep our souls dry, 
and thus assimilate them to the one Wisdom, which is fire. 
That is what is really “ common,” and the greatest fault is 
to act like men asleep (fr. 94), that is, by letting our souls 
grow moist, to cut ourselves off from the fire in the world. 

Herakleitos prepared the way for the Stoic world-state 
by comparing “‘ the common ”’ to the laws of a city. And 
these are even more than a type of the divine law: they 
are imperfect. embodiments of it. They cannot, however, 
exhaust it altogether ; for in all human affairs there is an 
element of relativity (fr. 91). ‘‘ Man is a baby compared to 
God ”’ (fr. 97). Such as they are, however, the city must 
fight for them as for its walls; and, if it has the good 
fortune to possess a citizen with a dry soul, he is worth ten 
thousand (fr. 113); for in him alone is “ the common ” 
embodied. 


CHAPTER IV 
PARMENIDES OF ELEA 


84. PARMENIDES, son of Pyres, was a citizen of Hyele, Elea, or Life. 
Velia, a colony founded in Oinotria by refugees from Phokaia 
in 540-39 B.c.!_ Diogenes tells us that he “ flourished” in 
Ol. LXIX. (504-500 B.c.), and this was doubtless the date 
given by Apollodoros.?. On the other hand, Plato says that 
, Parmenides came to Athens in his sixty-fifth year, accom- 
panied by Zeno, and conversed with Sokrates, who was then 
quite young. Now Sokrates was just over seventy when 
he was put to death in 399 B.c. ; and therefore, if we suppose 
him to have been an ephebos, that is, from eighteen to twenty 
years old, at the time of his interview with Parmenides, we 
get 451-449 B.c. as the date of that event. It is quite 
uncritical to prefer the estimate of Apollodoros to Plato’s 
express statement,® especially as Parmenides himself speaks 
of visiting “ all towns,” 4 and we have independent evidence 
of the visit of Zeno to Athens, where Perikles is said to have 
* Diog. ix. 21 (R. P. 111). For the foundation of Elea, see Herod. i. 


165 sqqg. It was on the coast of Lucania, south of Poseidonia (Paestum). 

* Diog. ix. 23 (R. P. 111). Cf. Diels, Rhein. Mus. xxxi. p. 34; and 
Jacoby, pp. 231 sqq. . 

* Plato, Parm. 127 b (R. P. 111 d). Wilamowitz once said that there 
were no anachronisms in Plato, though he now (Piaton, vol. i. p. 507) regards 
this statement as an ‘‘invention.”” I cannot agree. In the first place, we 
have exact figures as to the ages of Parmenides and Zeno, which imply 
that the latter was twenty-five years younger than the former, not forty 
as Apollodoros said. In the second place, Plato refers to this meeting in 
two other places (Theaet. 183 e 7 and Soph. 217 c 5), which do not seem 
to be mere references to the dialogue entitled Payrmenides. 

* Cf. p. 172, ”. 1. 
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“heard” him. The date given by Apollodoros depends 
solely on that of the foundation of Elea (540 B.c.), which 
he had adopted as the florwit of Xenophanes. Parmenides 
is born in that year, just as Zeno is born in the year 
when Parmenides “ flourished.’”’ I do not understand how 
any one can attach importance to such combinations. 

We have seen (§ 55) that Aristotle mentions a statement 
which made Parmenides a disciple of Xenophanes ; but it is 
practically certain that the statement referred to is only 
Plato’s humorous remark in the Sophist, which we have 
dealt with already.2, Xenophanes tells us himself that, in 
his ninety-second year, he was still wandering up and down 
(fr. 8). At that time Parmenides would be well advanced 
in life. And we must not overlook the statement of Sotion, 
preserved by Diogenes, that, though Parmenides “ heard ”’ 
Xenophanes, he did not ‘follow’? him. He was really 
the “‘ associate’ of a Pythagorean, Ameinias, son of Dio- 
chaitas, “‘a poor but noble man to whom he afterwards 
built a shrine as to a hero.” It was Ameinias and not 
Xenophanes that “‘ converted’’ Parmenides to the philo- 
sophic life. This does not read like an invention. The 
shrine erected by Parmenides would still be there in later 
days, like the grave of Pythagoras at Metapontion, and 
would have a dedicatory inscription. It should also be 
mentioned that Strabo describes Parmenides and Zeno as 
Pythagoreans, and that Kebes talks of a ‘‘ Parmenidean and 
Pythagorean way of life.” 4 It is certain, moreover, that 


1 Plut. Per. 4, 3. See below, p. 311, m. 1. 

2 See above, Chap. II. p. 127, n. 2. 

3 Diog. ix. 21 (R. P. 111), reading ’Awewia Avyaira with Diels (Hermes, 
XXXV. p. 197). Sotion, in his Successions, separated Parmenides from 
Xenophanes and associated him with the Pythagoreans (Dow. pp. 146, 
148, 166). So Proclus in Parm., iv. 5 (Cousin), ’EAeadra: 5’ dudw (Parmenides 
and Zeno) kal od roiro pdvov, adda Kal rod Ilv@ayopixod SidacKxadelou pera- 
haBdvre, kaOdrep mov kal Nixduaxos icrdpnoev. Presumably this comes from 
Timaios. 

4 Strabo, vi. 1, p. 252 (p. 171, . 2); Ceb. Tab. 2 (R. P. 111 c). The 
statements of Strabo are of the greatest value ; for they are based upon 
historians (especially Timaios) now lost. . 
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the opening of the poem of Parmenides is an allegorical 
description of his conversion from some form of error to 
what he held to be the truth, and that it is thrown into the 
form of an Orphic apocalypse.t That would be quite natural 
if he had been a Pythagorean in his early days, so we need 
not hesitate to accept the tradition that he had. As regards 
the relation of Parmenides to the Pythagorean system, we 
shall have something to say later. At present we need 
only note that, like most of the older philosophers, he took 
part in politics ; and Speusippos recorded that he legislated 
for his native city. Others add that the magistrates of 
Elea made the citizens swear every year to abide by the 
laws Parmenides had given them.? 

85. Parmenides was the first philosopher to expound 
his system in metrical language. His predecessors, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaximenes, and Herakleitos, wrote in prose, and 
the only Greeks who ever wrote philosophy in verse at 
all were just these two, Parmenides and Empedokles ; for 
Xenophanes was not a philosopher any more than Epi- 
charmos. Empedokles copied Parmenides; and he, no 
doubt, was influenced by the Orphics. But the thing 
Was an innovation, and one that did not maintain itself. 

The fragments of Parmenides are preserved for the most 


part by Simplicius, who fortunately inserted them in his: 


commentary, because in his time the original work was 
already rare.* I follow the arrangement of Diels. 


1 We know too little of the apocalyptic poems of the sixth century 
B.C. to be sure of the details. All we can say is that Parmenides has 
taken the form of his poem from some such source. See Diels, “ Uber 
die poetischen Vorbilder des Parmenides”’ (Beri. Sitzb. 1896), and the 
Introduction to his Parmenides Lehrgedichi, pp. 9 sqq. 

2 Diog. ix. 23 (R. P. 111). Plut. Adv. Col. 1226 a, Mappevidns 5¢ ri 
éavrod marploa dtexdounoe vdpuors dploros, Sore Tas dpxas Kab’ Exacrov éviavTov 
€fopkovv Tovs moNlras éeupeveiy trois Ilapuevidov vduos. Strabo, vi. I, P. 
252, (HAdav) €& js Tappevidns cal Zivwv éyévovro dvdpes Uv0arydpero. doxet d€ 


for Kal di’ éxelvous Kal ére mpdrepov eivounOAvar. We can hardly doubt that: 


this too comes from Timaios. 

.* Simpl. Phys. 144, 25 (R. P. 117). Simplicius, of course, had the 
library of the Academy at his command. Diels estimates that we have 
about nine-tenths of the ’Ad7Gea, and about one-tenth of the Adéa. 


The poem, 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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(Z) 

The car that bears me carried me as far as ever my heart 
desired, when it had brought me and set me on the renowned way 
of the goddess, which leads the man who knows through all the 
towns.! On that way was I borne along; for on it did the wise 
steeds carry me, drawing my car, and maidens showed the way. 
And the axle, glowing in the socket—for it was urged round by 
the whirling wheels at each end—gave forth a sound as of a pipe, 
when the daughters of the Sun, hasting to convey me into the 
light, threw back their veils from off their faces and left the 
abode of Night. 

There are the gates of the ways of Night and Day,’ fitted 
above with a lintel and below with a threshold of stone. They 
themselves, high in the air, are closed by mighty doors, and 
Avenging Justice keeps the keys that fit them. Her did the 
maidens entreat with gentle words and cunningly persuade to 
unfasten without demur the bolted bars from the gates. Then, 
when the doors were thrown back, they disclosed a wide opening, 
when their brazen posts fitted with rivets and nails swung back 
one after the other. Straight through them, on the broad way, 
did the maidens guide the horses and the car, and the goddess 
greeted me kindly, and took my right hand in hers, and spake 
to me these words : 

Welcome, O youth, that comest to my abode on the car that 
bears thee tended by immortal charioteers! It is no ill chance, 
but right and justice that has sent thee forth to travel on this 
way. Far, indeed, does it lie from the beaten track of men ! 
Meet it is that thou shouldst learn all things, as well the unshaken 
heart of well-rounded truth, as the opinions of mortals in which 
is no true belief at all. Yet none the less shalt thou learn these 
things also,—how passing right through all things one should 
judge the things that seem to be.® 





1 The best MS. of Sextus, who quotes this passage, reads cara mdv7’ 
dorn. Parmenides, then, was an itinerant philosopher, like the sophists 
of the next generation, and this makes his visit to the Athens of Perikles 
all the more natural. 

2 For these see Hesiod, Theog. 748. 

3 I read dSoxiudo’ (4.e. doxyudoa) with Diels. I have left it ambiguous 
in my rendering whether eiya is to be taken with doxiudoar Or SoxodvTa. 
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But do thou restrain thy thought from this way of inquiry, 
nor let habit by its much experience force thee to cast upon this 
way a wandering eye or sounding ear or tongue ; but judge by 
argument 1 the much disputed proof uttered by me. There is 
only one way left that can be spoken of... . R. P. 113. 


THE WAY OF TRUTH 


(2) 
Look steadfastly with thy mind at things though afar as if 
they were at hand. Thou canst not cut off what is from holding 


Ww 


5 


fast to what is, neither scattering itself abroad in order nor — 


coming together. R. P. 118 a. 


(3) 
It is all one to me where I begin; for I shall come back 
again there. 
(4, 5) 


Come now, I will tell thee—and do thou hearken to my 
saying and carry it away—the only two ways of search that 
can be thought of. The first, namely, that J¢ 7s, and that it is 
impossible for it not to be, is the way of belief, for truth is its 
companion. The other, namely, that J¢ is not, and that it must 
needs not be,—that, I tell thee, is a path that none can learn 


of at all. For thou canst not know what is not—that is im-. 


possible—nor utter it; for it is the same thing that can be 
thought and that can be.” R. P. 114. 





i This is the earliest instance of \édyos in the sense of (dialectical) 
argument which Sokrates made familiar. He got it, of course, from the 
Eleatics. The Herakleitean use is quite different. (See p. 133, m. 1.) 

2 I still believe that Zeller’s is the only possible interpretation of rd 
yap avTd voeiv éorw Te Kal elvac (denn dasselbe kann gedacht werden und 
sein, p. 558, m. 1: Eng. trams. p. 584, ”. 1).. It is impossible to separate 
voey éorw here from fr. 4, eict vofiom, ‘can be thought.’’ No rendering is 
admissible which makes vociy the subject of the sentence; for a bare 
infinitive is never so used. (Some grammars make zoeiy the subject in 
a sentence like dlxaidv éort rodro roeiv, but this is shown to be wrong by 
Sixards eius tolro moet.) The use of the infinitive as a subject only 
became possible when the articular infinitive was developed (cf. Monro, 
H. Gr. §§ 233, 234, 242). The original dative meaning of the infinitive at 
once explains the usage (voety gor, “is for thinking,’* “ can be thought,” 
ésrw eva, ‘is for being,” ‘can be’’). 
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(6) 

It needs must be that what can be spoken and thought is; 

for it is possible for it to be, and it is not possible for what is — 

nothing to be.t This is what I bid thee ponder. I hold thee 

back from this first way of inquiry, and from this other also, 
5 upon which mortals knowing naught wander two-faced ; for help- 

lessness guides the wandering thought in their breasts, so that — 

they are borne along stupefied like men deaf and blind. Undis- 
cerning crowds, who hold that it is and is not the same and not 
the same,? and all things travel in opposite directions!* R. P. 115. 


(7) 


~ For this shall never be proved, that the things that are not 


are ; and do thou restrain thy thought from this way of inquiry. © 
Ry P;Ex6; 





- 


(8) 

One path only is left for us to speak of, namely, that Jt 7s. In 
this path are very many tokens that what is is uncreated and inde- 
structible ; for it is complete,* immovable, and withoutend. Nor 
was it ever, nor will it be; for now 2t is, all at once, a continuous 


on 





1 The construction here is the same as that explained in the last note. 
The words 7d Aéyew re voey 7 édy mean “that which it is possible 
to speak of and think,’’ and are correctly paraphrased by Simplicius 
(Phys. p. 86, 29, Diels), ef ofy drep dv ris } elmn } vohon 7d bv ort. Then 
éore yap elvac means “‘it can be,’’ and the last phrase should be con- 
strued ovx ort wndev (efvac), “‘ there is no room for nothing to be.” 

2 I construe ois vevdmorac rd wédew Te Kal ovKcK elvac tatrov Kal ov 
ravrév. The subject of the infinitives ré\ew xal odx eivac is the tt, which 
has to be supplied also with éorw and ovx« éorw. This way of taking the 
words makes it unnecessary to believe that Parmenides said (rd) ov« etvac 
instead of (rd) uy eva for “ not-being.’’ There is no difference between 
wéxew and elvac except in rhythmical value. 

3 I take wrdvrwy as neuter and understand zaXlyrpomos xéXevOos as 
equivalent to the 65ds dyw xdrw of Herakleitos. I do not think it has 
anything to do with the maXivrovos (or maXivrporos) dpuovin. See Chap. 
III. p. 136, . 4. 

4 I prefer to read éor yap othowedés with Plutarch (Adv. Col. 1114 c). 
Proklos (in Parm. 1152, 24) also read ot)douedés. Simplicius, who has 
wouvoyevés here, calls the One of Parmenides 6\ouedhés elsewhere (Phys. 
Pp. 137, 15). The reading of [Plut.] Strom. 5, uoivoy movvoyevés, helps to 
explain the confusion. We have only to suppose that the letters yu, v, 
were written above the line in the Academy copy of Parmenides by some 
one who had Tim. 31 b 3 in mind. Parmenides could not call?what :s 
« only-begotten,”’ though the Pythagoreans might call the world so. 
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one. For what kind of origin for it wik thou look for? In what 
way and from what source could it have drawn its increase? .. . 

I shall not let thee say nor think that it came from what is not ; 
for it can neither be thought nor uttered that anything is not. 
And, if it came from nothing, what need could have made it 1x0 
arise later rather than sooner? Therefore must it either be 
altogether or be not at all. Nor will the force of truth suffer 
aught to arise besides itself from that which is not. Wherefore, 
Justice doth not loose her fetters and let anything come into 
being or pass away, but holds it fast. Our judgment thereon 15 
depends on this: “Js i or is tt not?”’ Surely it is adjudged, as 
it needs must be, that we are to set aside the one way as unthink- 
able and nameless (for it is no true way), and that the other path 
is real and true. How, then, can what is be going to be in the 
future ? Or how could it come into being? If it came into 
being, it is not ; nor is it if it is going to be in the future. Thus 
is becoming extinguished and passing away not to be heard of. 
ho Se 

Nor is it divisible, since it is all alike, and there is no more ! of 
it in one place than in another, to hinder it from holding together, 
nor less of it, but everything is full of what is. Wherefore it is 25 
wholly continuous ; for what is, is in contact with what is. 
Moreover, it is immovable in the bonds of mighty chains, 
without beginning and without end; since coming into being 
and passing away have been driven afar, and true belief has cast 
them away. It is the same, and it rests in the self-same place, 
abiding in itself. And thus it remaineth constant in its place ; 
for hard necessity keeps it in the bonds of the limit that holds it 
fast on every side. Wherefore it is not permitted to what is to 
be infinite ; for it is in need of nothing ; while, if it were infinite, 
* it would stand in need of everything.2 R. P. 118. 


20 


30 





1 For the difficulties which have been felt about yaddov here, see Diels’s 
note. If the word is to be pressed, his interpretation is admissible ; but 
it seems to me that this is simply an instance of “‘ polar expression.’”’ It 
is true that it is only the case of there being less of what is in one place 
than another that is important for the divisibility of the One; but if 
there is less in one place, there is more in another than in thai place. 
In any case, the reference to the Pythagorean “ air’’ or “‘ void’’ which 
makes reality discontinuous is plain. 

2 Simplicius certainly read pi) édv 3 dy ravtds éde?ro, which is metrically 
impossible. I have followed Bergk in deleting yu, and have interpreted 
with Zeller. So too Diels. 
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The thing that can be thought and that for the sake of which 


- 
= 


the thought exists is the same;1? for you cannot find thought — 


without something that is, as to which it is uttered.2 And there 
is not, and never shall be, anything besides what is, since fate 


has chained it so as to be whole and immovable. Wherefore all — 


these things are but names which mortals have given, believing 
them to be true—coming into being and passing away, being 
and not being, change of place and alteration of bright colour. 
RotR> 1x0; 

{ Since, then, it has a furthest limit, it is complete on every 
side, like the mass of a rounded sphere, equally poised from the 
centre in every direction ; for it cannot be greater or smaller in 
one place than in another. For there is no nothing that could 
keep it from reaching out equally, nor can aught ni be more 
here and less there than what is, since it is all invio aoe K For 
the point from which it is equal in every direction tends equally 
to the limits. R. P. 120. 


THE WAy OF BELIEF 


Here shall I close my trustworthy speech and thought about 
the truth. Henceforward learn the beliefs of mortals, giving ear 
to the deceptive ordering of my words. 

Mortals have made up their minds to name two forms, one 
of which they should not name, and that is where they go astray 
from the truth. They have distinguished them as opposite in 
form, and have assigned to them marks distinct from one another. 
To the one they allot the fire of heaven, gentle, very light, in 
every direction the same as itself, but not the same as the other. 
The other is just the opposite to it, dark night, a compact and 
heavy body. Of these I tell thee the whole arrangement as it 
seems likely ; for so no thought of mortals will ever outstrip 
thee. R. P. rar. 


(9) 


Now that all things have been named light and night, and 
the names which belong to the power of each have been assigned 





1 For the construction of éc7: voeiv, see above, p. 173, #. 2. 

2 As Diels rightly points out, the Ionic g¢arifew is equivalent to 
évoudtew. -The meaning, I think, is this. We may name things as we 
choose, but there can be no thought corresponding to a name that is not 
the name of something real. 
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to these things and to those, everything is full at once of light 
and dark night, both equal, since neither has aught to do with 
the other. 

(Io, II) 

And thou shalt know the substance of the sky, and all the 
signs in the sky, and the resplendent works of the glowing sun’s 
pure torch, and whence they arose. And thou shalt learn 
likewise of the wandering deeds of the round-faced moon, and of 
her substance. Thou shalt know, too, the heavens that surround 
us, whence they arose, and how Necessity took them and bound 
them to keep the limits of the stars . . . how the earth, and 
the sun, and the moon, and the sky that is common to all, and 
the Milky Way, and the outermost Olympos, and the burning 
might of the stars arose. R. P. 123, 124. 


(12) 

The narrower bands were filled with unmixed fire, and those 
next them with night, and in the midst of these rushes their 
portion of fire. In the midst of these is the divinity that directs 
the course of all things; for she is the beginner of all painful 
birth and all begetting, driving the female to the embrace of the 
male, and the male to that of the female. R. P. 125. 


| (3) - 
First of all the gods she contrived Eros. R. P. 125. 


(14) 
Shining by night with borrowed light,* wandering round the 


earth. 
(15) 


Always looking to the beams of the sun. 
(16) 


For just as thought stands at any time to the mixture of its 
erring organs, so does it come to men; for that which thinks 





1 Note the curious echo of J/. v. 214. Empedokles has it too (fr. 45). 


ro 


It appears to be a joke, made in the spirit of Xenophanes, when it was | 


first discovered that the moon shone by reflected light. Anaxagoras may 
have introduced this view to the Athenians (§ 135), but these verses prove 


it was not originated by him. 
12 


It is.” 
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is the same, namely, the substance of the limbs, in each and 
every man; for their thought is that of which there is more in 
them.!_ R. P. 128. 


(17) 
On the right boys; on the left girls.” 


(9) 

Thus, according to men’s opinions, did things come into 
being, and thus they are now. In time they will grow up and 
pass away. To each of these things men have assigned a fixed 
name. R. P. 129 b. 


86. In the First Part of his poem, we find Parmenides 
chiefly interested to prove that i is; but it is not quite 
obvious at first sight what it is precisely that 7s. He says 
simply, What is, is. There can be no real doubt that this 
is what we call body. It is certainly regarded as spatially 
extended ; for it is quite seriously spoken of as a sphere 
(fr. 8, 43). Moreover, Aristotle tells us that Parmenides 
believed in none but a sensible reality. Parmenides does 
not say a word about “ Being”’ anywhere,’ and it is remark- 


1 This fragment of the theory of knowledge which was expounded in 
the second part of the poem of Parmenides must be taken in connexion 
with what we are told by Theophrastos in the “‘ Fragment on Sensation ’”’ 
(Dox. p. 499; cf. p. 193). It appears from this that he said the character 
of men’s thought depended upon the preponderance of the light or the 
dark element in their bodies. They are wise when the light element 
predominates, and foolish when the dark gets the upper hand. 

2 This is a fragment of Parmenides’s embryology. Diels’s fr. 18 isa re- 
translation of the Latin hexameters of Caelius Aurelianus quoted R. P. 1274. 

8 Arist. De caelo, T, 1. 298 b 21, éxetvor dé (ot repl MéXtoodv tre xal 
Tlapuevidnv) dua 7d unbev pév Gddo rapa Thy Trav alcOnrav ovclay brodkauBdvew 
elvat xTX. SO too Eudemos, in the first book of his Physics (ap. 
Simpl. Phys. p. 133, 25), said of Parmenides: rd uév ody Kowdv ov ay héyou. 
ore yap éfnreir6 mw ra rovatra, ddr’ Borepov éx Tov Adywv mpomdOev, obre émt- 
déxoirro dv & TH byre Emrdéyer. Ws yap ora Todro “‘ uéooobev icomadés” xal 
ra Toatra; T@ dé ovpav~ (the world) cxeddv mdvres epapudcovew of rowdroa 
Aéyo. The Neoplatonists, of course, saw in the One the voyris kébcpos, 
and Simplicius calls the sphere a ‘‘ mythical figment.” See especially 
Baumker, ‘‘ Die Einheit des Parmenideischen Seiendes”’ (Jahrb. f. ki. 
Phil., 1886, pp. 541 sqq.), and Das Problem der Maierie, pp. 50 sqq. 

4 We must not render 1d édv by “ Being,’ das Sein or l’étre. It is 
“what is,” das Seiende, ce qui est. As to (rd) elvar it does not occur, and 
hardly could occur at this date. 
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able that he avoids the term “ god,’”’ which was so freely 
used by earlier and later thinkers. The assertion that zt is 
amounts just to this, that the universe is a plenum; and 
that there is no such thing as empty space, either inside 
or outside the world. From this it follows that there can 
be no such thing as motion. Instead of endowing the 
One with an impulse to change, as Herakleitos had done, 
and thus making it capable of explaining the world, Par- 


menides dismissed change as an illusion. He showed once 
for all that if you take the One seriously you are bound , 


to deny everything else. All previous solutions of the ’ 


question, therefore, had missed the point. Anaximenes, 
who treught to save the unity of the primary substance 
by his theory of rarefaction and condensation, did not 
observe that, by assuming there was less of what is in 
one place than another, he virtually affirmed the existence 
of what is not (fr. 8, 45). (The Ps Pythagorean explanation 





implied that empty space or air existed outside the world, 
and that it entered into it to separate the units (§ 53)-) 








It, too, assumes the existence of what is not. Nor is the 
theory of Herakleitos any more satisfactory ; for it is based 
on the contradiction that fire both is and is not (fr. 6). 
The allusion to Herakleitos in the verses last referred 
to has been doubted, though upon insufficient grounds. 
Zeller points out quite rightly that Herakleitos never says 
Being and not-Being are the same (the old translation of 
fr. 6, 8) ; and, were there nothing more than this, the refer- 
ence might well seem doubtful. The statement, however, 
that, according to the view in question, “ all things travel in 
opposite directions,’ can hardly be understood of anything 
but the “upward and downward path” of Herakleitos 
(§ 71). And, as we have seen, Parmenides does not attribute 
the view that Being and not-Being are the same to the 
philosopher whom he is attacking ; he only says that it is 
and is not the same and not the same.! That is the natural 


1 See above, fr. 6, m. 2. 
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meaning of the words; and it furnishes a very accurate 
description of the theory of Herakleitos. 

87. The great novelty in the poem of Parmenides is the 
method of argument. He first asks what is the common 
presupposition of all the views he has to deal with, and he 
finds that this is the existence of what is not. The next 
question is whether this can be thought, and the answer is 


. that it cannot. If you think at all, you must think of some- 


thing. Therefore there is no nothing. Only that can be 
which can be thought (fr. 5) ; for thought exists for the sake 
of what is (fr. 8, 34). 

This method Parmenides carries out with the utmost 
rigour. He will not have us pretend that we think what 
we must admit to be unthinkable. It is true that if we 
resolve to allow nothing but what we can understand, we 
come into direct conflict with our senses, which present us 
with a world of change and decay. So much the worse 
for the senses, says Parmenides. That is the inevitable 
outcome of a corporeal monism, and this bold declaration 
of it ought to have destroyed that theory for ever. » If 
Parmenides had lacked courage to work out the prevailing 
views of his time to their logical conclusion, and to accept 
that conclusion, however paradoxical it might appear, 
men might have gone on in the endless circle of opposi- 
tion, rarefaction, and condensation, one and many, for 
ever. It was the thorough-going dialectic of Parmenides 
that made progress possible. « Philosophy must now cease 
to be monistic or cease to be corporealist. It could not 
cease to be corporealist ; for the incorporeal was still un- 
known. It therefore. ceased to be monistic, and arrived 
ultimately at the atomic theory, which, so far as we 
know, is the last word of the view that te world is body 
in motion.* 


1 From the point of view we are now taking, it is doubtful if even 
Atomism can rightly be called Monism, since it implies the real existence 
of space. The most modern forms of Monism are not corporealist, since 
they replace body by energy as the ultimate reality. 
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88. Parmenides goes on to develop all the consequences 
of the admission that it is. It must be uncreated and inde- 
structible. It cannot have arisen out of nothing ; for there 
is no such thing as nothing. Nor can it have arisen from 
something ; for there is no room for anything but itself. 
What is cannot have beside it any empty space in which 
something else might arise; for empty space is nothing, 
nothing cannot be thought, and therefore cannot exist. 
What zs never came into being, nor is anything going to 
come into being in the future. ‘“‘Isit orisit not?” Ifit 
is, then it is now, all at once. 

That this is a denial of the existence of empty space was 
well known to Plato. He says Parmenides held “ all things 
were one, and that the one remains at rest in itself, having 
no place in which to move.” + Aristotle is no less clear. 
He lays down that Parmenides was driven to take up 
the position that the One was immovable just because no 
‘one had yet imagined there was any reality other than 
the sensible.” 

That which is, 7s ; and it cannot be more or less. There 
is, therefore, as much of it in one place as in another, and 
the world is a continuous, indivisible plenwm. From this 
it follows at once that it must be immovable. If it moved, 
it must move into an empty space, and there is no empty 
space. It is hemmed in by what 1s, by the real, on every 
side. For the same reason, it must be finite, and can have 
nothing beyond it. It is complete in itself, and has no 
need to stretch out indefinitely into an empty space that 
does not exist. Hence, too, it is spherical. It is equally 
real in every direction, and the sphere is the only form that 


meets this condition. Any other would be in one direction 
more than in another. 


1 Plato, Theaet. 180 e 3, ds & re wdvra éorl Kal ornkey aird év adT@ 
otk exov xwpav ev 7H Kwetra. This is explicitly stated by Melissos (fr. 7, 
p. 323), but Plato clearly meant to ascribe it to Parmenides as well. | 
' 2 Arist. De caelo, T, 1. 298 b 21, quoted above, p. 178, #. 3, and the 


_ other passages there quoted. 


The 
results, 
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89. To sum up. What is, is a finite, spherical, motion- 
less corporeal plenum, and there is nothing beyond it. The 
appearances of multiplicity and motion, empty space and 
time, are illusions. We see from this that the primary 
substance of which the early cosmologists were in search 
has now become a sort of “ thing in itself.”” It never quite 
lost this character again. | What appears later as the 
elements of Empedokles, the so-called “‘ homoeomeries ”’ of 
Anaxagoras and the atoms of Leukippos and Demokritos, 
is just the Parmenidean “‘ being.”’ Parmenides is not, as 
some have said, the ‘‘ father of idealism ”’ ; on the contrary, 
all materialism depends on his view of reality. 

go. It is commonly held that, in the Second Part of his 


poem, Parmenides offered a dualistic theory of the origin of 


things as his own conjectural explanation of the sensible 
world, or that, as Gomperz says, “‘ What he offered were the 
Opinions of Mortals; and this description did not merely 
cover other people’s opinions. It included his own as well, 
as far as they were not confined to the unassailable ground 
of an apparent philosophical necessity.””+ Now it is true 
that in one place Aristotle appears to countenance a view of 
this sort, but nevertheless it is an anachronism.” Nor is it 
really Aristotle’s view. He was well aware that Parmenides 
did not admit the existence of “‘ not-being”’ in any degree 
whatever ; but it was a natural way of speaking to call the 
cosmology of the Second Part of the poem that of Parmenides. 
His hearers would understand in what sense this was meant. 
At any rate, the Peripatetic tradition was that Parmenides, 
in the Second Part of the poem, meant to give the belief of 
“the many.”’ This is how Theophrastos put the matter, 

1 Greek Thinkers, vol. i. pp. 180 sqq. . 

2 Met. A, 5. 986 b 31 (R. P. 121 a). Aristotle’s way of putting the 
matter is due to his interpretation of fr. 8, 54, which -hhe took to mean 
that one of the two “ forms ”’ was to be identified with rd vy and the other 
with 7d uh bv. Cf. De gen. corr. A, 3. 318 b 6, écmep Ilapuevidns réver Svo, 
ro dv Kat 7d wh by elvac pdoxwy. This last sentence shows clearly that 


when Aristotle says Ilapuevidns, he sometimes means what we should call 
«« Parmenides.” 
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and Alexander seems to have spoken of the cosmology as 
something which Parmenides himself regarded as wholly 
false.1_ The other view comes from the Neoplatonists, and 
especially Simplicius, who regarded the Way of Truth as an 
account of the intelligible world, and the Way of Opinion 
as a description of the sensible. It need hardly be said 
that this is almost as great an anachronism as the Kantian 
parallelism suggested by Gomperz.? Parmenides himself 
tells us in the most unequivocal language that there is no 
truth at all in the theory which he expounds, and that he 
gives it merely as the belief of ‘‘ mortals.’ It was this that 
led Theophrastos to speak of it as the opinion of “‘ the 
many.” . 

His explanation however, though preferable to that of 
Simplicius, is not convincing either. ‘‘ The many” are as 
far as possible from believing in an elaborate dualism such 
as Parmenides expounded, and it is a highly artificial 
hypothesis to assume that he wished to show how the popular 
view of the world could best be systematised. ‘‘ The many ”’ 
would hardly be convinced of their error by having their 
beliefs presented to them in a form they would certainly 
fail to recognise them in. This, indeed, seems the most 
incredible interpretation of all. It still, however, finds 
adherents, so it is necessary to point out that the beliefs in 
question are only called ‘‘ the opinions of mortals’”’ for the 
very simple reason that the speaker is a goddess. Further, 
we have to note that Parmenides forbids two ways of 
research, and we have seen that the second of these, which is 
also expressly ascribed to “ mortals,’’ must be the system 
of Herakleitos. We should expect, then, to find that the 
other way is also the system of some contemporary school, 


‘ 


1 Theophr. Phys. Op. fr. 6 (Dox. p. 482; R. P. 121 a), kara ddgay dé ray 
wo\\Gv els 7d yéveow dmododva Trav pawouerwr Sto modv Tas apxds. For 
Alexander, cf. Simpl. Phys. p. 38, 24, ef 6¢ wWevdeis mdvry rods Adyous 
olerat éxelvous (’AXéEavdpos) rh. 

2 Simpl. Phys. p. 39, 10 (R. P. 121 b). Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 


~ vol. i. p. 180. 
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and it seems hard to discover any of sufficient importance 
at this date except the Pythagorean. Now it is admitted 
by every one that there are Pythagorean ideas in the Second 
Part of the poem, and it is therefore to be presumed, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, that the whole of its 
cosmology comes from the same source. It does not appear 
that Parmenides said any more about Herakleitos than the 
words to which we have just referred, in which he forbids the 
second way of inquiry. He implies, indeed, that there are 
really only two ways that can be thought of, and that the 
attempt of Herakleitos to combine them was futile.t In 
any case, the Pythagoreans were far more serious opponents 
at that date in Italy, and it is certainly to them that we 
should expect Parmenides to define his attitude. 

It is still not quite clear, however, why he should have 
thought it worth while to put into hexameters a view he be- 
lieved to be false. Here it becomes important to remember 
that he had been a Pythagorean himself, and that the 
poem is a renuncjation of his former beliefs. In the intro- 
ductory verses, he tells us distinctly that he has passed from 
darkness into the light. In such cases men commonly feel 
the necessity of showing where their old views were wrong, 
The goddess tells him that he must learn of those beliefs 
also ‘‘ how one ought to pass right through all things and 
judge the things that seem to be.”” We get a further hint 
in another place. He is to learn these beliefs, “and so no 
opinion of mortals will ever get the better of him ”’ (fr. 8, 61). 
If we remember that the Pythagorean system at this time 
was handed down by oral tradition alone, we shall see what 
this may mean. Parmenides was founding a dissident 
school, and it was necessary for him to instruct his disciples 
in the system they-might be called upon to oppose. In 
any case, they could not reject it intelligently without 


1 Cf. frs. 4 and 6, especially the words aiep 600i modvar difjords elor 
vonoa. The third way, that of Herakleitos, is only added as an after- 
thought—atrap éreir’ ad Tijs KTH 
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a knowledge of it, and this Parmenides had to supply 
himself.1 | 
gt. The view that the Second Part of the poem of 


Parmenides was a sketch of contemporary Pythagorean 


cosmology is, doubtless, incapable of rigorous demonstration, 
but it can be made extremely probable. The entire history 
of Pythagoreanism up to the end of the fifth century B.c. is 
certainly conjectural; but, if we find in Parmenides ideas 
wholly unconnected with his own view of the world, and if 
we find precisely the same ideas in later Pythagoreanism, 
the most natural inference will be that the later Pytha- 
goreans derived these views from their predecessors, and 
that they formed part of the original stock-in-trade of the 
society. This will be confirmed if we find that they are 
developments of certain features in the old Ionian cosmology. 
Pythagoras came from Samos, and it was not, so far as we 
can see, in his cosmological views that he chiefly displayed 
originality.. It has been pointed out (§ 53) that the idea of 
the world breathing came from Anaximenes, and we need not 
be surprised to find traces of Anaximander too. Now, if we 
_were confined to what Aristotle tells us on this subject, it 
would be hard to make out a case; but his statements 
require, as usual, to be examined with care. He says, first 
of all, that the two elements of Parmenides were the Warm 
and the Cold.?_ In this he is so far justified by the fragments 
that, since the Fire of which Parmenides speaks is, of course, 
warm, the other “‘ form,’’ which has all the opposite qualities, 
must of necessity be cold. Here, then, we have the tradi- 
tional “ opposites”’ of the Milesians. Aristotle’s identifica- 


1 I read yphv doximio’ elvac in fr. 1, 32 with Diels. The view that 
the opinions contained in the Second Part are those of others, 
and are not given as true in any sense whatsoever, is shared by Diels. 
The objections of Wilamowitz (Hermes, xxxiv. pp. 203 sqq.) do not 
appear to me cogent. If we interpret him rightly, Parmenides never 
says that “‘ this hypothetical explanation is . . . better than that of any 
one else.’’ What he does say is that it is untrue altogether. 

2 Met. A, 5. 986 b 34, Oepudy cat puxpdv; Phys. A, 5. 188 a 20; De gen. 
corr. A, 3. 318b6; B, 3. 330 b 14. 
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tion of these with Fire and Earth is, however, misleading, 
though Theophrastos followed him in it. Simplicius, who 
had the poem before him (§ 85), after mentioning Fire and 
Earth, at once adds “or rather Light and Darkness ”’ ; ? 
and this is suggestive. Lastly, Aristotle’s identification 
of the dense element with ‘‘ what is not,” * the unreal of the 
First Part of the poem, is not easy to reconcile with the view 
that it is earth. On the other hand, if we suppose that the 
second of the two “ forms,’ the one which should not have 
been ‘‘ named,” is the Pythagorean Air or Void, we get a 
very good explanation of Aristotle’s identification of it 
with “what is not.’”’ We seem, then, to be justified in 
neglecting the identification of the dense element with earth 
for the present. At a later stage, we shall be able to see 
how it may have originated. The further statement of 
Theophrastos, that the Warm was the efficient cause and 
the Cold the material or passive,® is not, of course, to be 
regarded as historical. 

We have seen that Simplicius, with the poem of Par- 
menides before him, corrects Aristotle by substituting Light 
and Darkness for Fire and Earth, and he is amply borne 
out by the fragments he quotes. Parmenides himself calls 
one “form” Light, Flame, and Fire, and the other Night, 
and we have now to consider whether these can be identi- 
fied with the Pythagorean Limit and Unlimited. We have 
seen good reason to believe (§ 58) that the idea of the world 
breathing belonged to the earliest form of Pythagoreanism, 
and there can be no difficulty in identifying this “‘ boundless 
breath ’’ with Darkness, which stands very well for the 


1 Phys. A, 5. 188 a 21, rabra 5é€ (Oepudv cat Wuxpdv) mpocaryopever rip Kal 
viv; Met. A, 5. 986 b 34, olov rip kal yiv Aéywr. Cf. Theophr. Phys. 
Op. fr. 6 (Dox. p. 482; R. P. 121 a). | 

2 Phys. p. 25, 15, ws Tlapuevidns év rots mpds Sdéav wip Kal yay ( madrov 
gas kal oxéros). So already Plut. Adv. Col. 1114 b, 7d Naparpov Kal cKorewdv. 

8 Met. A, 5. 986 b 35, rotrwy 5é xara pev 7d dv Td Oepudv TdrreL, OdreEpov 
dé xara 7d wh By. See above, p. 182, n. 2. 

4 See below, Chap. VII. § 147. 

5 Theophr. Phys. Op. fr. 6 (Dox. p. 482; R. P. 121 a), followed by 
the doxographers. 
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Unlimited. ‘“‘ Air” or mist was always regarded as the 
dark element. And that which gives definiteness to the 
vague darkness is certainly light or fire, and this may 
account for the prominence given to that element by 
Hippasos.2, We may probably conclude, then, that the 
Pythagorean distinction between the Limit and the Un- 
limited, which we shall have to consider later (Chap. VII.), 
made its first appearance in this crude form. If, on the 
other hand, we identify darkness with the Limit, and light 
with the Unlimited, as many critics do, we get into insuper- 
able difficulties. 

| 92. We must now look at the general cosmical view 
expounded in the Second Part of the poem. The fragments 
are scanty, and the doxographical tradition hard to in- 
terpret ; but enough remains to show that here, too, we are 
on Pythagorean ground. Aetios says: 


Parmenides held that there were bands crossing one another ® 
and encircling one another, formed of the rare and the dense 
element respectively, and that between these there were other 
mixed bands made up of light and darkness. That which 
surrounds them all was solid like a wall, and under it is a fiery 
band. That which isin the middle of all the bands is also solid, 
and surrounded in turn by a fiery band. The central circle 
of the mixed bands is the cause of movement and becoming to 
all the rest. He calls it ‘ the goddess who directs their course,” 
“the Holder of Lots,” and “Necessity.””—Aet. ii. 7. 1 (R. P. 126). 


93. Now it is quite unjustifiable to regard these ‘“‘ bands ”’ 


as spheres. The word oréfava: can mean “rims” or 


1 Note the identification of the dense element with “air” in [Plut.] 
Sivom. fr. 5 (Dow. p. 581), déyer 58 rhv yiv rod wuKvod Karappvévros dépos 
yeyovéva:z. This is pure Anaximenes. For the identification of this 
“air ’’ with “mist and darkness,” cf. Chap. I. § 27, and Chap. V. § 107. 
It is to be observed further that Plato puts this last identification into 
the mouth of a Pythagorean (Tim. 52 d). 

2 See above, p. 109. 

3 It seems most likely that érad\jAovs here means “crossing one 
another,’ as the Milky Way crosses the Zodiac. The term érdé)An)os is 
opposed to rapddAnos. 
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“ brims ”’ or anything of that sort, but it seems incredible 
that it should be used of spheres. It does not appear, 
either, that the solid circle which surrounds all the crowns is 
to be regarded as spherical. The expression “ like a wall ” 
would be highly inappropriate in that case.2, We seem, then, 
to be face to face with something like the “ wheels”’ of 
Anaximander, and it is highly probable that Pythagoras 
adopted the theory from him. Nor is evidence lacking 
that the Pythagoreans did regard the heavenly bodies in 
this way. In Plato’s Myth of Er, which is certainly Pytha- 
gorean in its general character, we do not hear of spheres, 
but of the “‘ lips ”’ of concentric whorls fitted into one another 
like a nest of boxes.? In the Timaeus there are no spheres 
either, but bands or strips crossing each other at an angle.* 
Lastly, in the Homeric Hymn to Ares, which seems to have 
been composed under Pythagorean influence, the word 
used for the orbit of the planet is dvrv&, which must mean 
ogame, **® 

The fact is, there is no evidence that any one ever adopted 
the theory of celestial spheres, till Aristotle turned the 
geometrical construction which Eudoxos had set up as a 
hypothesis ‘‘to save appearances” (c@few Ta hawopeva) 

1 As Diels points out, crepdvn in Homer is used of a golden band in 
the hair (= 597) or the brim of a helmet (H 12). It may be added that it 
was used technically of the figure contained between two concentric circles 
(Proclus, in Eucl. I. p. 163, 12). It always means something annular. 

2 It must be remembered that reiyos is a city-wall or fortification, 
and that Euripides uses orepfdvn for a city-wall (Hec. 910). Heath’s 


remark (p. 69) that ‘‘ certainly Parmenides’ All was spherical ” is irrelevant. 
We have nothing to do with his own views here. 

3 Rep. x. 616 d 5, xafdwep of xddou of eis dddfAoUS apudrrovres; € I, 
KUKAous dvwbev Ta xElhyn Halvovras (spovdvnous), 

4 Tim. 36 b 6, ratrny ody rhv ctotacw racay durdfv Kard pAKos oxloas, 
peony mpos peony éxarépay addjdas olov xet (the letter X) mpooBadiw 
Karéxapwev eis év KUKAW. 

5 Hymn to Ares, 6: mupavyéa KiKnov, EXloowr 

aidépos émramdpos évi relpeciv, évO0a ce wOor 

fapreyées tpirarys brép dvruyos aiéy exovot. 
So, in allusion to an essentially Pythagorean view, Proclus says to the 
planet Venus (h. iv. 17): 


elre kal éwrd Kixdwv brép dvrvyas aldépa vaiets. 
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into real things. At this date, spheres would not have 
served to explain anything that could not be explained 
more simply without them. 

We are next told that these “ bands” encircle one 
another or are folded over one another, and that they are 
made of the rare and the dense element. We also learn 
that between them are “ mixed bands ”’ made up of light 
and darkness. Now it is to be observed, in the first place, 
that light and darkness are exactly the same thing as the 
rare and the dense, and it looks as if there was some con- 
fusion here. It may be doubted whether these statements 
are based on anything else than fr. 12, which might certainly 
be interpreted to mean that between the bands of fire there 
were bands of night with a portion of fire in them. That 
may be right ; but I think it rather more natural to under- 
stand the passage as saying that the narrower circles are 
surrounded by wider circles of night, and that each has its 
portion of fire rushing in the midst of it. These last words 
would then be a simple repetition of the statement that the 
narrower circles are filled with unmixed fire,? and we should 
have a fairly exact description of the ‘‘ wheels’”’ of Anaxi- 
mander. 

94. “ In the middle of those,”’ says Parmenides, “is the 
goddess who steers the course of. all things.’ Aetios 
explains this to mean in the middle of the ‘‘ mixed bands,” 
while Simplicius declares that it means in the middle of all 
the bands, that is to say, in the centre of the world.* It is 
not likely that either of them had anything better to go 
upon than the words of Parmenides himself, and these are 
ambiguous. Simplicius, as is clear from the language he 

1 On the concentric spheres of Eudoxos, see Heath, pp. 193 sqq. 


2 Such a repetition (radwdpouia) is characteristic of all Greek style, but 
the repetition at the end of the period generally adds a new touch to the 


2 


The 
goddess, 


statement at the opening. The new touch is here given in the word . 


terat. I do not press this interpretation, but it seems to me much simpler 
than that of Diels, who has to take ‘“‘night”’ as equivalent to “earth,” 
since he identifies it with the crepedv. 

8 Simpl. Phys. p. 34, 14 (R. P. 125 b). 
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uses, identified this goddess with the Pythagorean Hestia 
or central fire, while Theophrastos could not do that, because 
he knew and stated that Parmenides described the earth as 
round and in the centre of the world.4 In this very passage 
we are told that what is in the middle of all the bands is 
solid. The data furnished by Theophrastos, in fact, exclude 
the identification of the goddess with the central fire alto- 
gether. We cannot say that what is in the middle of all 
the bands is solid, and that under it there is again a fiery 
band.2 Nor does it seem fitting to relegate a goddess to the 
middle of a solid spherical earth. 

We are further told by Aetios that this goddess was called 
Ananke and the “ Holder of Lots.”’? We know already 
that she “‘ steers the course of all things,” that is, that she 
regulates the motions of the celestial bands. Simplicius 
adds, unfortunately without quoting the actual words, that 
she sends souls at one time from the light to the unseen 
world, at another from the unseen world to the light.4 It 
would be difficult to describe more exactly what the goddess 
does in the Myth of Er, and so here once more we seem to 
be on Pythagorean ground. It is to be noticed further that 
in fr. 10 we read how Ananke took the heavens and com- 


1 Diog. ix. 21, mp&ros 8 atrds riv yiv amrépnve ohatpoedn Kal év 
péow xeicoOu. Cf. viii. 48 (of Pythagoras), dd\a phy Kal Tov ovpaydy 
mp@rov dvoudoa Kdopov Kal Thy yiv orpoyyidnv (cf. Plato, Phaed. 97 d), as 
dé Ocddpacros, Tlapyevidny. This appears to justify us in ascribing the 
doctrine of a spherical earth to Pythagoras (cf. p. ITI). 

2 I do not discuss the interpretation of wept 8 mddw mupwdns which 
Diels gave in Parmenides Lehrgedicht, p. 104, and which is adopted in 
R. P. 162 a, as it is now virtually retracted. In the later editions of his 
V orsokvatiker (18 A 37) he reads xat rd pecalrarov macy (SC. ray crepavdr) 
orepedv, <i’ @> wad rupwdys (SC. orepdvn). That is a flat contradiction. 

3 R. P. 126, where Fiilleborn’s ingenious emendation xdydodxov for 
kAnpodxov is tacitly adopted. This is based upon the view that Aetios (or 
Theophrastos) was thinking of the goddess that keeps the keys in the 
Proem (fr. 1, 14). I now think that the x\jpo of the Myth of Er give 
the true explanation. 

4 Simpl. Phys. p. 39, 19, kal ras Wuxds méurew ore pwev x TOU éupavods 
els 1d devdés (4.€. didés), more S¢ dvdradly gnow. We should probably 
connect this with the statement of Diog. ix. 22 (R. P. 127) that men arose 
from the sun (reading #\ov with the MSS. for the conjecture i\vos). 
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pelled them to hold fast the fixed courses of the stars, and 
that in fr. 12 we are told that she is the beginner of all pairing 
and birth. Lastly, in fr. 13 we hear that she created Eros 
first of ali the gods. So we shall find that in Empedokles it 
is an ancient oracle or decree of Ananke that causes the gods 
to fall and become incarnate in a cycle of births. 

We should be more certain of the place this goddess 
occupies in the universe if we could be sure where Ananke 
is in the Myth of Er. Without, however, raising that 
vexed question, we may lay down with some confidence 
that, according to Theophrastos, she occupied a position 
midway between the earth and the heavens. Whether we 
believe in the “‘ mixed bands ”’ or not makes no difference in 
this respect ; for the statement of Aetios that she was in the 
middle of the mixed bands undoubtedly implies that she 
was between earth and heaven. Now she is identified with 
one of the bands in a somewhat confused passage of Cicero,? 
and the whole theory of wheels or bands was probably 
suggested by the Milky Way. It seems to me, therefore, 
that we must think of the Milky Way as a band intermediate 
between those of the Sun and the Moon, and this agrees very 
well with the prominent way in which it is mentioned in 
fr. 11. It is better not to be too positive about the other 
details, though it is interesting to notice that according to 
some it was Pythagoras, and according to others Parmenides, 
who discovered the identity of the evening and morning star.® 


1 Empedokles, fr. 115. 

* Cicero, De nat. d.i. 11, 28: ‘“‘ Nam Parmenides quidem commenticium 
quiddam coronae simile efficit (cre@dvyv appellat), continente ardore lucis 
orbem, qui cingat caelum, quem appellat deum.’”’ We may connect with 
this the statement of Aetios, ii. 20, 8, rdv #HAuov Kal rhv cedhvnv éx Tod 
yaraklou KikXou daroxpiOjvat. 

* Diog. ix. 23, kal doxe? (Ilapuevidns) mparos medwpaxévac rov adroy 
elvat “Eorepov kal Pwoddporv, ds pnor PaBwpivos dv wéuwrw ’Amrouynuover- 
pdrov: of dé IvOaydpav. Cf. viii. 14 (of Pythagoras), rparév re “Eomepov 
kal Dwoddpov tov airov elimeiv, ds nor Llapuevidns. So Diels now 
reads with all the MSS. (the vulgate oi dé gaci Ilappyevldyv is due to Casau- 
bon). It is not necessary to suppose that Parmenides made this state- 
ment explicitly in his poem; there may have been an unmistakable 
allusion, as in Empedokles, fr. 129. In that case, we should have a 
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Besides all this, it is certain that Parmenides went on 
to describe how the other gods were born and how they fell, 
an idea which we know to be Orphic, and which may well 
have been Pythagorean. We shall come to it again in 
Empedokles. In Plato’s Symposium, Agathon couples 
Parmenides with Hesiod as a narrator of ancient deeds 
of violence committed by the gods.1 If Parmenides was 
expounding the Pythagorean theology, this is just what we 
should expect ; but it seems hopeless to explain it on any 
of the other theories which have been advanced on the 
purpose of the Way of Belief.2 Such things belong to 
theological speculation, and not to the beliefs of ‘the many.”’ 
Still less can we think it probable that Parmenides made up 
these stories himself to show what the popular view of the 
world really implied if properly formulated. We must ask, 
I think, that any theory shall account for what was evidently 
no inconsiderable portion of the poem. 

95. In describing the views of his contemporaries, 
Parmenides was obliged, as we see from the fragments, to 
say a good deal about physiological matters. Like every- 
thing else, man was composed of the warm and the cold, ‘ 
and death was caused by the removal of the warm. Some 
curious views with regard to generation were also stated. 
In the first place, males came from the right side and females 
from the left. Women had more of the warm and men of 
the cold, a view we shall find Empedokles contradicting.® 
It is the proportion of the warm and cold in men that deter- 





remarkable confirmation of the view that the Adéa of Parmenides was 
Pythagorean. If, as Achilles says, the poet Ibykos of Rhegion had 
anticipated Parmenides in announcing this discovery, that is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that Rhegion became for a time, as we shall see, the 
chief seat of the Pythagorean school. | 

1 Plato, Symp. 195 c 1. It is implied that these wadaid rpdyuara were 
moda kal Bla, including éxrouai and decwol. The, Epicurean criticism 
of this is partially preserved in Philodemos, De pietate, p. 68, Gomperz ; 
and Cicero, De nat. d. i. 28 (Dox. p. 534; R. P. 126 b). 

2 For these theories, see § go. 

3 For all this, see R. P. 127 a, with Arist. De part. an. B, 2. 648 a 28 ; 


De gen. an. A, I. 765 b 19. 
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mines the character of their thought, so that even corpses, 
from which the warm has been removed, retain a perception 
of what is cold and dark.! These fragments of information 
do not tell us much when taken by themselves ; but they 
connect themselves in an interesting way with the history 
of medicine, and point to the fact that one of its leading 
schools stood in close relation with the Pythagorean Society. 
Even before the days of Pythagoras, we know that Kroton 
was famous for its doctors.2, We also know the name of 
a very distinguished medical writer who lived at Kroton 
in the days between Pythagoras and Parmenides, and the 
few facts we are told about him enable us to regard the 
physiological views described by Parmenides not as isolated 
curiosities, but as landmarks by which we can trace the 
origin. and growth of one of the most influential of medical 
theories, that which explains health as a balance of 
opposites. 

96. Aristotle tells us that Alkmaion of Kroton* was a 
young man in the old age ‘of Pythagoras. He does not 
actually say, as later writers do, that he was a Pythagorean, 
though he points out that he seems either to have derived 
his theory of opposites from the Pythagoreans or they theirs 
from him.* In any case, he was intimately connected with 
the society, as is proved by one of the scanty fragments of 
his book. It began as follows: “ Alkmaion of Kroton, son 
of Peirithous, spoke these words to Brotinos and Leon and 
Bathyllos. As to things invisible and things mortal, the 
gods have certainty ; but, so far as men may infer...” ® 

1 Theophr. De sens. 3, 4 (R. P. 129). 2 See p. 89, w. 2. 

3 On Alkmaion, see especially Wachtler, De Alcmaeone Crotoniata 
(Leipzig, 1896). 

4 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 a 27 (R. P. 66). In a 30 Diels reads, with 
great probability, éyévero ri frrklay <véos> éml yépovte IlvOaydpg. Cf. Iambl. 
V. Pyth. 104, where Alkmaion is mentioned among the ovyxpovicaytes kal 
pabnredoavres TH IvOaydpe mpecBiry véo. 

5 *A\xualwv Kporwyiirns Th0¢€ eke ILerpiGov vids Bporivw cal Adovri kal BadidrAw* 
wept Tav apavéwy, wepl T&v OvyTav, capjverav pev Deol Exovri, ws dé dvOpwros 


rexpalpecOar kal ra é&fs (fr. 1, Diels, Vorvs.14 B1). The fact that this is not 
written in conventional Doric is a strong proof of its genuineness. 
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The quotation unfortunately ends in this abrupt way, 
but we learn two things from it. In the first place, 
Alkmaion possessed that reserve which marks all the 
best Greek medical writers; and in the second place, 
he dedicated his work to the heads of the Pythagorean 
Society.? 

Alkmaion’s importance really lies in the fact that he is 
the founder of empirical psychology.2 He regarded the 
brain as the common sensorium, a view which Hippokrates 
and Plato adopted from him, though Empedokles, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics reverted to the more primitive view that the 
heart is the central organ of sense. There is no reason to 
doubt that he made this discovery by anatomical means. 
We have authority for saying that he practised dissection, 
and, though the nerves were not yet recognised as such, 
it was known that there were certain “ passages ’’ (7rdpoz) 
which might be prevented from communicating sensations 
to the brain by lesions.? He also distinguished between 
sensation and understanding, though we have no means of 
knowing where he drew the line between them. His theories 
of the special senses are of great interest. We find in him 
already, what is characteristic of Greek theories of vision 
as a whole, the attempt to combine the view of vision as 
a radiation proceeding from the eye with that which attri- 
butes it to an image reflected in the eye. He knew the 
importance of air for the sense of hearing, though he 
called it the void, a thoroughly Pythagorean touch. With 
regard to the other senses, our information is more 

1 Brotinos (or Brontinos) is variously described as the son-in-law or 
father-in-law of Pythagoras. Leon is one of the Metapontines in the 
catalogue of Iamblichos (Diels, Vors. 45 A), and Bathyllos is presumably 
the Poseidoniate Bathylaos also mentioned there. 

* Everything bearing on the early history of this subject is brought 
together and discussed in Prof. Beare’s Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, to which I must refer the reader for all details. 

8 Theophr. De sens. 26 (Beare, p. 252, w. 1). Our authority for the 
dissections of Alkmaion is only Chalcidius, but he gets his information on 


such matters from far older sources. The wépa and the inference from 
lesions are vouched for by Theophrastos. 
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scanty, but sufficient to show that he treated the subject 
systematically.? 

His astronomy seems very crude for one who stood in 
close relations with the Pythagoreans. We are told that he 
-adopted Anaximenes’ theory of the sun and Herakleitos’s 
explanation of eclipses.2 If, however, we were right in 
holding that the Second Part of the poem of Parmenides 
represents the view of Pythagoras, we see that he had not 
gone very far beyond the Milesians in such matters. His 
theory of the heavenly bodies was still ‘‘ meteorological.” 
It is all the more remarkable that Alkmaion is credited with 
the view that the ‘planets have an orbital motion in the 
opposite direction to the diurnal revolution of the heavens. 
This view, which he may have learnt from Pythagoras, 
would naturally be suggested by the difficulties we noted 
in the system of Anaximander.’ It doubtless stood in close 
connexion with his saying that soul was immortal because 
it resembled immortal things, and was always in motion like 
the heavenly bodies.4 He seems, in fact, to be the author 
of the curious view Plato put into the mouth of the Pytha- 
gorean Timaios, that the soul has circles in it revolving just 
as the heavens and the planets do. This too seems to be 
the explanation of his further statement that man dies 
because he cannot join the beginning to the end.® The 
orbits of the heavenly bodies always come full circle, but 
the circles in the human head may fail to complete them- 
selves. 

Alkmaion’s theory of health as “‘isonomy”’ is at once 
that which most clearly connects him with earlier inquirers 


1 The details will be found in Beare, pp. 11 sqq. (vision), pp. 93 sqq. 
(hearing), pp. 131 sqq. (smell), pp. 180 sqq. (touch), pp. 160 sqq. (taste). 

2 Aet. ii. 22, 4, mdariv civar Tov HrLoy ; 29, 3, KaTal[rhv Tod; cxagoedots 
oTpopiy Kat Tas mepixNloers (éxNelrew Thy ceAjvyy). 

8 Aet. ii. 16, 2, (rav padnuarixdv rwes) Tos mraviras Tots dmwdveou 
amd Suopav én’ dvarodas dvtipéperOa. rodtw dé cuvomoroyet kai ’AXkualwy. 
For the difficulties in Anaximander’s system see p. 69 sq. 

4 Arist. De an. A, 2. 405 a 30 (R. P. 66). 

5 Arist. Probl. 17, 3. 916 a 33, rods dvOpwmrous dyoly ’AXkpualwy dia Todo 
dmbd\dvoba, re ob divavraitrip apxhy TH,TédAEc Tpoodwar. 
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like Anaximander, and also that which had the greatest 
influence on the subsequent development of philosophy. 
He observed, to begin with, that ‘‘ most things human were 
two,” and by this he meant that man was made up of the 
hot and the cold, the moist and the dry, and the rest of the 
opposites.1 Disease was just the “‘ monarchy ” of any one 
of these—the same thing that Anaximander had called 
‘“‘ injustice ’”’—while health was the establishment in the 
body of a free government with equal laws. This was the 
leading doctrine of the Sicilian school of medicine, and we 
shall have to consider in the sequel its influence on the 
development of Pythagoreanism. Taken along with the 
theory of “ pores,” it is of the greatest importance for later 
science. 

1 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 a 27 (R. P. 66). 

2 Aet. v. 30, I, "AXkualwy rhs pev tryelas elvar cuvexrixhy tiv loovoutay 


Tov Ouvdmewv, vypod, Enpod, Wuxpod, Oepuod, mixpod, yAuKéos, Kal T&v RowwGr, 
Thy 0 év adrots movapxlav vocov woinriKkyv' pOopotrordy yap éxaTépou movapxlav. 


CHAPTER V 
EMPEDOKLES OF AKRAGAS 


97. THE belief that all things are one was common to the Pluralism. 
early Ionians ; but now Parmenides has shown that, if this 
one thing really is, we must give up the idea that it can take 
different forms. |The senses, which present to us a world 
of change and multiplicity, are deceitful. There seemed to 
be no escape from his arguments, and so we find that from 
this time onwards all the thinkers in whose hands philosophy 
made progress abandoned the monistic hypothesis. Those 
who still held by it adopted a critical attitude, and confined 
themselves to a defence of the theory of Parmenides against 
the new views. Others taught the doctrine of Herakleitos 
in an exaggerated form; some continued to expound the 
systems of the early Milesians ; but the leading men are all 
pluralists. The corporealist hypothesis had proved unable 
to bear the weight of a monistic structure. 

98. Empedokles was a citizen of Akragas in Sicily. He Date of 
was the only native citizen of a Dorian state who plays an ee 
important part in the history of philosophy. His father’s 
name, according to the best accounts, was Meton.? His 
grandfather, also called Empedokles, had won a victory in 


the horse-race at Olympia in Ol. LX XI. (496-95 B.c.),? and 


1 See, however, Introd. § II (p. 3). 

2 Aet. i. 3, 20 (R. P. 164), Apollodoros ap. Diog. viii. 52 (R. P. 162). 
The details of the life of Empedokles are discussed, with a careful criticism 
of the sources, by Bidez, La Biographie d’Empédocle (Gand, 1894). 

8 For this we have the authority of Apollodoros (Diog. viii. 51, 52; 
R. P. 162), who follows the Olympic Victors of Eratosthenes, who followed 
Aristotle. Herakleides, in his Iepi vicwy (see below, p. 200, ”. 5), spoke of 
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Apollodoros fixed the florwit of Empedokles himself in Ol. 
LXXXIV. I (444-43 B.c.). That is the date of the foundation 
of Thourioi ; and it appears from the quotation in Diogenes 
that the fifth-century biographer, Glaukos of Rhegion,’ 
said Empedokles visited the new city shortly after: its 
foundation. But we are not bound to believe that he was 
just forty years old at the time. That is the usual assump- 
tion of Apollodoros ; but there are reasons for thinking that 
his date is considerably too late.? It is more likely that 
Empedokles did not go to Thourioi till after his banishment 
from Akragas, and he may well have been more than forty 
years old when that happened. All, therefore, we can be said 
to know is, that his grandfather was still alive in 496 B.C. ; 
that he himself was active at Akragas after 472, the date of 
Theron’s death ; and that he died later than 444. 

99. Empedokles certainly played an important part in 
the political events which followed the death of Theron. 
The Sicilian historian Timaios seems to have treated these 
fully, and tells some stories which are obviously genuine 
traditions picked up about a hundred and fifty years after- 





the elder Empedokles as a ‘‘ breeder of horses ’’ (R. P. 162 a) ; and Timaios 
mentioned him in his Fifteenth Book. Satyros confused him with his 
grandson. 

1 Glaukos wrote Ilepl rév dpyalwy monrdv xat povsrxGv, and is said to 
have been contemporary with Demokritos (Diog. ix. 38). _Apollodoros adds 
(R. P. 162) that, according to Aristotle and Herakleides, Empedokles died 
at the age of sixty. It is to be observed, however, that the words én 6’ 
‘Hpaxeléns are Sturz’s conjecture, the MSS. having ér 8’ ‘Hpd«devrov, and 
Diogenes certainly said (ix. 3) that Herakleitos lived sixty years. On the 
other hand, if the statement of Aristotle comes from the Ilepl mocynrév, it is 
not obvious why he should mention Herakleitos at all; and Herakleides 
was one of the chief sources for the biography of Empedokles. The 
names are often confused. 

2 See Diels, ‘‘ Empedokles und Gorgias,”’ 2 (Berl. Sitzb., 1884). Theo- 
phrastos said (Dox. p. 477, 17) that Empedokles was born “ not long after 
Anaxagoras,’’ i.e. not long after 500 B,c. (see below, § 120). As he was 
certainly later than Parmenides, this is a fresh ground for following Plato 
in making Parmenides some fifteen years older than Apollodoros does 
(see above, § 84). In general it should be noted that the epoch of Thourioi 
has misled Apollodoros in many cases. Almost every one who had any- 
thing to do with Thourioi (e.g. Herodotos, Protagoras) is said to have 
been born in 484 B.c. 
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wards. Like all popular traditions, however, they are a 
little confused. The picturesque incidents are remembered, 
but the essential parts of the story are dropped. Still, we 
may be thankful that the ‘‘ collector of old wives’ tales,’ 1 as 
his critics called him, has enabled us to measure the historical 
importance of Empedokles for ourselves by showing us how 
he was pictured by the great-grandchildren of his contem- 
poraries.* All the tales are intended to show the strength 
of his democratic convictions, and we are told, in particular, 
that he broke up the assembly of the Thousand—perhaps 
some oligarchical association or club. It may have been for 
this that he was offered the kingship, which Aristotle tells us 
he refused. At any rate, we see that Empedokles was the 
great democratic leader at Akragas in those days, though we 
have no clear knowledge of what he did. 

100. But there is another side to his public character 
which Timaios found it hard to reconcile with his political 
views. He claimed to be a god, and to receive the homage 
of his fellow-citizens in that capacity. The truth is, 
Empedokles was not a mere statesman ; he had a good deal 
of the “ medicine-man ”’ about him. According to Satyros,° 


1 He is called ypaoovAdéxrpia in Souidas, s.v. 

2 For instance Timaios (ap. Diog. viii. 64) said that once he was 
invited to sup with one of the magistrates. Supper was well advanced, 
but no wine was brought in. The rest of the company said nothing, 
but Empedokles was indignant, and insisted on its being served. The 
host, however, said he was wditing for the Sergeant of the Council. When 
that official arrived, he was appointed ruler of the feast. The host, of 
course, appointed him. Thereupon he began to give signs of an incipient 
tyranny. He ordered the company either to drink or have the wine 
poured over their heads. Empedokles said nothing, but next day he 
brought both of them before the court and had them put to death— 
both the man who asked him to supper and the ruler of the feast! The 
story reminds us of an accusation of incivisme under the Terror. 

8 Diog. viii. 66, torepoy 5’ 6 'Eumedox\fs kal 7rd Trav xirlwy EPpoucha 
karé\uce cuvectas éml érn rpla.. The word dé@pooua hardly suggests a 
legal council, and cwicrac#u suggests a conspiracy. 

4 Diog. viii. 63. Aristotle. probably mentioned this in his Sophist. 
Cf. Diog. vili. 57. 

5 Diog. viii. 59 (R. P. 162). Satyros probably followed Alkidamas. 
Diels suggests (Emp. u. Gorg. p. 358) that the gvorxds of Alkidamas was 
a dialogue in which Gorgias was the chief speaker. 
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Gorgias affirmed that he had been present when his — 
master was performing sorceries. We can see what this 
means from the fragments of the Purifications. Empe- ! 
dokles was a preacher of the new religion which sought 
to secure release from the “‘ wheel of birth” by purity 
and abstinence. Orphicism seems to have been strong 
at Akragas in the days of Theron, and there are even 
some|verbal coincidences between the poems of Empedokles 
and the Orphicising Odes which Pindar addressed to that 
prince. a \On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt 
the cate of Ammonios that fr. 134 refers to Apollo ; 7 
and, if that is so, it points to his having been an adherent 
of the Ionic form of the mystic doctrine, as we have seen 
(§ 39) Pythagoras was. Further, Timaios already knew 
the story that Empedokles had been expelled from the 
Pythagorean Order for ‘‘ stealing discourses,” * and it is 
probable on the whole that fr. 129 refers to Pythagoras. 
It seems most likely, then, that Empedokles preached a 
form of Pythagoreanism which was not considered orthodox 
by the heads of the Society. The actual marvels related 
of him seem to. be mere developments of hints in his 
poems.® 

tor. Aristotle said that Empedokles was the inventor of 
Rhetoric ;® and Galen made him the founder of the Italian 
school of Medicine, which he puts on a level with those of — 


1 See Bidez, p. 115, m. I. 

2 See below, note in loc. 

3 Diog. viii. 54 (R. P. 162). 4 See below, note in loc. 

5 Timaios told, for instance (ap. Diog. viii. 60), how he weakened the 
force of the etesian winds by hanging bags of asses’ skins on the trees 
to catch them. In fr. 111 he says that knowledge of science as taught 
by him will enable his disciples to control the winds. We are also told 
how he brought back to life a woman who had been breathless and 
pulseless for thirty days. In fr. 111 he tells Pausanias that his teaching 
will enable him to bring the dead back from Hades.” The story of the 
dmvouvs was given at length in the Iepi vécwv of Herakleides of Pontos, 
and Diogenes says that it was related to Pausanias by Empedokles. That 
gives us a hint of the way in which these stories were worked up. Cf. 
the very similar anecdotes about Herakleitos, p. 131, m. 4. 

6 Diog. viii. 57 (R. P. 162 g). 
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Kos and Knidos.!_ Both these statements must be considered 
in connexion with his political and scientific activity. It is 
probable that Gorgias was his disciple, and also that the 
speeches, of which he must have made many, were marked 
by that euphuism which Gorgias introduced to Athens at a 
later date, and which gave rise to the idea of an artistic 
prose.” His influence on the development of medicine 
was, however, far more important, as it affected not only 
medicine itself, but, through it, the whole tendency of 
scientific thinking. It has been said that Empedokles 
had no successors, and the remark is true if we confine 
ourselves strictly to philosophy ; but the medical school he 
founded was still living in the days of Plato, and had con- 
siderable influence on him, and still more on Aristotle.* Its 
fundamental doctrine was the identification of the four 
elements with the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. 
It also held that we breathe through all the pores of the 
body, and that the act of respiration is closely connected 
with the motion of the blood. The heart, not the brain, 
was regarded as the organ of consciousness.» A more 


1 Galen, Meth. Med. i. 1, #pigov 3 avrois (the schools of Kos and Knidos) 

- Kat of éx ris "Iradias larpol, Pittoriwy re cal ’"Eumredoxd\fs Kal Iavoavias 
kal ol rovrwy éraipox. Philistion was the contemporary and friend of Plato; 
Pausanias is the disciple to whom Empedokles addressed his poem. 

2 See Diels, ““‘Empedokles und Gorgias’’ (Berl. Sitzb., 1884, pp. 
343 sqq.). The oldest authority for saying that Gorgias was a disciple 
of Empedokles is Satyros ap. Diog. viii. 58 (R. P. 162) ; but he seems to 
have derived his information from Alkidamas, who was the disciple of 
Gorgias himself. In Plato’s Meno (76 c 4-8) the Empedoklean theory 
of effluvia and pores is ascribed to Gorgias. 

8 Diels (Berl. Sitzb., 1884, p. 343). 

4 See M. Wellmann, Fragmentsammlung der griechischen Arizte, vol. 
i. (Berlin, 1901). According to Wellmann, both Plato (in the Timaeus) 
and Diokles of Karystos depend upon Philistion. It is impossible to 
understand the history of philosophy from this point onwards without 
keeping the history of medicine constantly in view. 

6 For the four elements, cf. Anon. Lond. xx. 25 (Menon’s Jaitrika), 
Pidioriov F olera ex 5 idedv cuveordvar Tjuds, Todr’ éorw ex 8 arorxelwy- 
‘amupos, dépos, Udaros, vis. elvar O¢ Kal éxdorov Suvdues, Tod pweév mupds TO 
Oepuov, rod dé dépos Td Wuxpdv, Tod dé Bdaros 7d vypdv, THs Se yijs 7d Enpdv. 
For the theory of respiration, see Wellmann, pp. 82 sqgqg.; and for the 
heart as the seat of consciousness, 2b. pp. 15 sqq. 
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external characteristic of the medicine taught by the fol- 
lowers of Empedokles is that they still clung to ideas of 
a magical nature. A protest against this by a member of 
the Koan school has been preserved. He refers to them as 
“magicians and purifiers and charlatans and quacks, who 
profess to be very religious.” ! 

102. In the biography of Empedokles, we hear nothing 
of his theory of nature. The only hints we get are some 
statements about his teachers. Alkidamas, who had good 
opportunities of knowing, made him a fellow-student of 
Zeno under Parmenides. Theophrastos too made him a 
follower and imitator of Parmenides. But the further 
statement that he had “heard” Pythagoras cannot be 
right. No doubt Alkidamas said ‘‘ Pythagoreans.”’ 2 

Some writers hold that certain parts of the system of 
Empedokles, in particular the theory of pores and effluvia 
(§ 118), were due to the influence of Leukippos.? We know, 
however, that Alkmaion (§ 96) spoke of “‘ pores”’ in con- 
nexion with sensation, and it was more probably from him 
that Empedokles got the theory. Moreover, this is more 
in accordance with the history of certain other physiological 
views which are common to Alkmaion and the later Ionian 
philosophers. We can generally see that those reached 
Ionia through the medical school which Empedokles founded.* 

103. We are told that Empedokles leapt into the crater 
of Etna that he might be deemed a god. This appears to 
be a malicious version 5 of a tale set on foot by his adherents 


(2) Hippokr. Ilept iepijs vooov, C I, pdyor re Kal Kabdprar kat adylpra Kai 
ddaféves. The whole passage should be read. Cf. Wellmann, p. 29 m. 

2 Diog. viii. 54-56 (R. P. 162). 

3 Diels, Verhandl. d. 35 Philologenversamml. pp. 104 sqq., Zeller, p. 767. 
It would be fatal to the main thesis of the next few chapters if it could be 
proved that Empedokles was influenced by Leukippos. I hope to show 
that Leukippos was influenced by the later Pythagorean doctrine (Chap. 
IX. § 171), which was in turn affected by Empedokles (Chap. VII. § 147). 

4 For répx in Alkmaion, cf. Arist. De gen. an. B, 6. 744a 8; Theophr. 
De sens. 26; and for the way in which his embryological and other views 
were transmitted through Empedokles to the Ionian physicists, cf. 
Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, pp. 126 sqq. 

5 R. P. 162h. The story is always told with a hostile purpose. 
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that he had been snatched up to heaven in the night. 
Both stories would easily get accepted; for there was no 
local tradition. Empedokles did not die in Sicily, but in 
the Peloponnese, or, perhaps, at Thourioi. It is not at all 
unlikely that he visited Athens.2 Plato represents Sokrates 
as familiar with his views in early life, and the elder Kritias 
adopted one of his characteristic theories.® 

104. Empedokles was the second philosopher to expound 
his system in verse, if we leave the satirist Xenophanes out 
of account. He was also the last among the Greeks; for 
the forged Pythagorean poems may be neglected. Lucretius 
imitates Empedokles in this, just as Empedokles imitated 
Parmenides. Of course, the poetical imagery creates a 
difficulty for the interpreter ; but it cannot be said that it is 
harder to extract the philosophical kernel from the verses 
of Empedokles than from the prose of Herakleitos. 

105. We have more abundant remains of Empedokles 
than of any other early Greek philosopher. If we may 
trust our manuscripts of Diogenes and of Souidas, the 
librarians of Alexandria estimated the Poem on Nature and 
the Purifications together as 5000 verses, of which about 


1 R. P. ib. This was the story told by Herakleides of Pontos, at the 
end of his romance about the dzvous. 

2 Timaios refuted the common stories at some length (Diog. viii. 
71 sqq.; R.P.2b.). He was quite positive that Empedokles never returned 
to Sicily after he went to Olympia to have his poem recited to the 
Hellenes. The plan for the colonisation of Thourioi would, of course, be 
discussed at Olympia, and we know that Greeks from the Peloponnese 
and elsewhere joined it. He may very well have gone to Athens in 
connexion with this. 

3 See my edition of the Phaedo, 96 b 4 u., and, for Kritias, Arist. 
De anima, 40566. This is the Kritias who appears in Plato’s Timaeus, 
and he is certainly not the Kritias who was one of the Thirty, but his 
grandfather. The Kritias of the Timaeus is a very old man, who re- 
members the events of his boyhood quite well, but forgets what happened 
the other day (Tim. 26 b). He also tells us that the poems of Solon were 
a novelty when he was a boy (ib. 21 b). It is hard to understand how 
he was ever supposed to be the oligarch, though Diels, Wilamowitz, and 
E. Meyer seem to have felt no difficulty in the identification. It is clear 
too that it must have been the grandfather who exchanged poetical com- 
pliments with Anakreon (Diels, Vors.? ii. p. 81 B1). Kritias of the Thirty 
did not live to be an old man. 


Writings. 


The 
remains. 


on 
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2000 belonged to the former work. Diels gives about 
350 verses and parts of verses from the cosmological poem, 
or not a fifth of the whole. It is important to remember 
that, even in this favourable instance, so much has been 
lost. The other poems ascribed to Empedokles by the 
Alexandrian scholars were probably not his.? 

I give the remains as they are arranged by Diels: 


(Z) 


And do thou give ear, Pausanias, son of Anchitos the wise ! 


(2) 

For straitened are the powers that are spread over their 
bodily parts, and many are the woes that burst in on them and 
blunt the edge of their careful thoughts! They behold but a 
brief span of a life that is no life,? and, doomed to swift death, 
are borne up and fly off like smoke. Each is convinced of that 
alone which he had chanced upon as he is hurried every way, 
and idly boasts he has found the whole. So hardly can these 
things be seen by the eyes or heard by the ears of men, so hardly 
grasped by their mind! Howbeit, thou, since thou hast found 
thy way hither, shalt learn no more than mortal mind hath 
power. R. P. 163. 


(3) 
. to keep within thy dumb heart. 





1 Diog. viii. 77 (R. P. 162); Souidas s.v. "Humedoxd#s: Kal eypave 5’ 
érav Ilept gicews Trav svTwy BiBria Bf’, Kal €orw ery ws Sioxihia. It 
hardly seems likely, however, that the Ka@apyoi extended to 3000 verses, 
so Diels proposes to read mdvra rpucxiha for revraxoxthia in Diogenes. 
See Diels, ‘“‘ Uber die Gedichte des Empedokles ” (Berl. Sitzb., 1898, pp. 
396 sqq.). 

2 Hieronymos of Rhodes declared (Diog. viii. 58) that he had met with 
forty-three tragedies by Empedokles ; but see Stein, pp. 5 Sq. The poem 
on the Persian Wars, which he also refers to (Diog. viii. 57), seems to 
have arisen from a corruption in the text of Arist. Probl. 929 b 16, where 
Bekker reads éy rots Ilepouxots. The same passage, however, is said to 
occur év rois gvorxots, in Meteor. A, 4. 382 a 1, though there too E has 
Ilepotxots. 

3 The MSS. of Sextus have {wio. Blov. Diels reads {wis ldiov. I still 
prefer Scaliger’s fwijs dBiov. Cf. fr. 15, 7d dy Blorov xadéover. 
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(4) 


But, O ye gods, turn aside from my tongue the madness of 
those men. Hallow my lips and make a pure stream flow from 
them! And thee, much-wooed, white-armed Virgin Muse, do 
I beseech that I may hear what is lawful for the children of a 
day! Speed me on my way from the abode of Holiness and drive 
my willing car! Thee shall no garlands of glory and honour at 
the hands of mortals constrain to lift them from the ground, on 
condition of speaking in thy pride beyond that which is lawful 
and right, and so to gain a seat upon the heights of wisdom. 

Go to now, consider with all thy powers in what way each 
thing is clear. Hold not thy sight in greater credit as compared 
with thy hearing, nor value thy resounding ear above the clear 
instructions of thy tongue ; + and do not withhold thy confidence 
in any of thy other bodily parts by which there is an opening for 
understanding, but consider everything in the way it is clear. 
R. P. 163. 

(5) 


But it is all too much the way of low minds to disbelieve 
their betters. Do thou learn as the sure testimonies of my Muse 
bid thee, when my words have been divided ? in thy heart. 


(6) 
Hear first the four roots of all things: shining Zeus, life- 
bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis whose tear-drops are a 
well-spring to mortals. R. P. 164.8 


(7) 


(8) 
And [ shall tell thee another thing. There is no substance of 


1 The sense of taste, not speech. 

2 Clement’s reading diarunfévros May perhaps stand if we take dyno 
as “‘ discourse,” “argument ”’ (cf. diaipetv). Diels conjectures diaconbévros 
and renders “‘ when their speech has penetrated the sieve of thy mind.” 

3 The four “‘ elements ”’ are introduced under mythological names, for 
which see below, p. 229, n. 2. 

4 Plutarch (Adv. Col. 1112 a) says that g¢iois here means “ birth,’’ as is 
shown by its opposition to death, and all interpreters (including myself) 
have hitherto followed him. On the other hand, the fragment clearly 
deals with @vyrd, and Empedokles cannot have said that there was no 
death of mortal things. The @yyrd4 are just perishable combinations of 


. uncreated. 
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any of all the things that perish, nor any cessation for them of 
baneful death. They.are only a mingling and interchange of 
what has been mingled. Substance is but a name given to these 
things by men. R. P. 165. 


(9) 

But they (hold ?) that when Light and Air (chance ?) to have 
been mingled in the fashion of a man, or in the fashion of the 
race of wild beasts or of plants or birds, that that is to be born, 
and when these things have been separated once more, they call 
it (wrongly ?) woeful death. I follow the custom and call it 
so myself.1 

(Io) 


Avenging death. 





the four elements (cf. fr. 35, 11), and the point is that they are constantly 
coming into being and passing away. It is, therefore, impossible, as 
pointed out by Prof. Lovejoy (Philosophical Review, xviii. 371 sqq.), to take 
Oavdroo TeXevTH AS equivalent to Odvaros here, and it may equally well mean 
‘fend of death.’”’ Now Aristotle, in a passage where he is carefully dis- 
tinguishing the various senses of pais (Met. A, 4. 1015 a 1), quotes this very 
verse as an illustration of the meaning 7 rév dvtwy ovcla (see further in 
the Appendix). I understand the words émi rotcd’ as equivalent to émt rots 
Ovnrois, and I take the meaning of the fragment to be that temporary 
compounds or combinations like flesh, bone, etc., have no gicis of their 
own. Only the four “immortal” elements have a ¢icis which does not 
pass away. This interpretation is confirmed by the way Diogenes of 
Apollonia speaks in denying the ultimate reality of the ‘“‘elements.”’ He 
says (fr. 2) ef rovrwy ri Fv Erepov Tod érépou, Erepov bv 7H idla dice, i.e. he says 
the elements are @vyrd. 

1 I understand this fragment to deal with the “‘ elements,” of which 
gos and aiéjp (Fire and Air) are taken as examples. These are not 
subject to birth and death, like the @yyrd of fr. 8, and the application of 
the terms to them is as much a matter of convention as the application 
of the term @vois to the perishable combinations which are subject to 
birth and death. The text is corrupt in Plutarch, and has two or three 
lacunae, but the usual reconstructions depart too far from the tradition. 
I suggest the following, which has at least the merit of not requiring the 
alteration of a single letter : 


oi 0, dre wév Kard Pdra myev POs aldépe <Kipoyn>, 
Kara Onpev dyporépwr yévos 7} Kara Oduvwv 

He xat’ olwvGy, rére pev 7d v<éuovot> yevéobar* 
etre 0 dmroxpwOGor 745’ ad, Svedaluova mérmov 

7 O€uus <o¥> Kadéovort, viuw 5 éridnuc Kal avrés. 


I understand rdée in the fourth verse as referring to the ‘“ elements ”’ 
(e.g. Fire and Air), which cannot properly be said to be born or to die 
as their combinations do. I take it that Fire and Air are specially 
mentioned because the life of animate creatures depends on them. The 
earth and water would never of themselves produce a living being. 
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(II, 12) 


(Heels !—for they have no far-reaching thoughts—who deem 
that what before was not comes into being, or that aught can 
perish and be utterly destroyed. For it cannot be that aught 
can arise from what in no way is, and it is impossible and unheard 
of that what zs should perish ; for it will always be, wherever 5 
one may keep putting it. | R. P. 165 a. 


(13) 
And in the All there is naught empty and naught too full. 


(14) 
In the All there is naught empty. Whence, then, could 
aught come to increase it ? 


(15) 
A man who is wise in such matters would never surmise in 
his heart that as long as mortals live what they call their life, so 
long they are, and suffer good and ill; while before they were 


formed and after they have been dissolved they are just nothing 
atall. R. P. 165 a. 


(x6) 


For even as they (Strife and Love) were aforetime, so too 
they shall be; nor ever, methinks, will boundless time be 
emptied of that pair. R. P. 166 c. 


(17) 

I shall tell thee a twofold tale. At one time it grew to be 
one only out of many; at another, it divided up to be many 
instead of one. There is a double becoming of perishable things 
and a double passing away. The coming together of all things 
brings one generation into being and destroys it ; the other grows 5 
up and is scattered as things become divided. And these things 
never cease continually changing places, at one time all uniting 
in one through Love, at another each borne in different directions 
by the repulsion of Strife. Thus, as far as it is their nature to 
grow into one out of many, and to become many once more jo 
when the one is parted asunder, so far they come into being and 
their life abides not. But, inasmuch as they never cease changing 
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their places continually, so far they are ever immovable as they 
go round the circle of existence. 


\ But come, ae et to my words, for it is learning that 


increaseth wisdom. As I said before, when I declared the heads 
of my discourse, I shall tell thee a twofold tale. At one time it 
grew together to be one only out of many, at another it parted 
asunder so as to be many instead of one ;—Fire and Water and 
Earth and the mighty height of Air; dread Strife, too, apart 
from these, of equal weight to each, and Love in their midst, 
equal in length and breadth. Her do thou contemplate with thy 
mind, nor sit with dazed eyes. ‘It is she that is known as being 
implanted in the frame of mortals.\, It is she that makes them 
have thoughts of love and work the works of peace. They call 
her by the names of Joy and Aphrodite. Her has no mortal yet 
marked moving round among them,! but do thou attend to the 
undeceitful ordering of my discourse. 

For all these are equal and alike in age, yet each has a different 
prerogative and its own peculiar nature, but they gain the upper 
hand in turn when the time comes round. And nothing comes 
into being besides these, nor do they pass away ; for, if they had 
been passing away continually, they would not be now, and what 
could increase this All and whence could it come ? _ How, too, 
could it perish, since no place is empty of these things? There 
are these alone; but, running through one another, they become 
now this, now that,” and like things evermore. R. P. 166. 


(x8) 
Love. 
(19) 
Clinging Love. 
(20) 


_ This (the contest of Love and Strife) is manifest in the mass 
of mortal limbs. At one time all the limbs that are the body’s 
portion are brought together by Love in blooming life’s high 
season ; at another, severed by cruel Strife, they wander each 
alone by the breakers of life’s sea. It is the same with plants 





1 Reading pera rotow. I still think, however, that Knatz’s palaeo- 
graphically admirable conjuncture perd Oeotow (t.e. among the elements) 
deserves consideration. * Keeping d\\ore with Diels. 
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and the fish that make their homes in the waters, with the beasts 
that have their lairs on the hills and the seabirds that sail on 
wings. R. P. 173 d. 


(21) 

Come now, look at the things that bear witness to my earlier 
discourse, if so be that there was any shortcoming as to their 
form in the earlier list. Behold the sun, everywhere bright and 
warm, and all the immortal things that are bathed in heat and 
bright radiance.1_ Behold the rain, everywhere dark and cold ; 
and from the earth issue forth things close-pressed and solid. 
When they are in strife all these are different in form and 
separated ; but they come together in love, and are desired by 
one another. 

For out of these have sprung all things that were and are 
and shall be—trees and men and women, beasts and birds and 
the fishes that dwell in the waters, yea, and the gods that live 
long lives and are exalted in honour. R. P. 166i. 

For there are these alone ; but, running through one another, 


they take different shapes—so much does mixture change them. 
R. P. 166 g. 


(22) 

For all of these—sun, earth, sky, and sea—are at one with 
all their parts that are cast far and wide from them in mortal 
things. And even so all things that are more adapted for 
mixture are like to one another and united in love by Aphrodite. 
Those things, again, that differ most in origin, mixture and the 
forms imprinted on each, are most hostile, being altogether 
unaccustomed to unite and very sorry by the bidding of Strife, 
since it hath wrought their birth. 


(23) 

Just as when painters are elaborating temple-offerings, men 
whom wisdom hath well taught their art,—they, when they 
have taken pigments of many colours with their hands, mix 
them in due proportion, more of some and less of others, and 





1 Reading duBpora 3 gc0" tdec with Diels. For the word ldos, cf. frs. 
62, 5; 73, 2. The reference is to the moon, etc., which are made of 
solidified Air, and receive their light from the fiery hemisphere. See 
below, § 113. 
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from them produce shapes like unto all things, making trees and 
men and women, beasts and birds and fishes that dwell in the 
waters, yea, and gods, that live long lives, and are exalted in 
honour,—so let not the error prevail over thy mind," that there 
is any other source of all the perishable creatures that appear in 
countless numbers. Know this for sure, for thou hast heard the 
tale from a goddess.’ 


(24) 
Stepping from summit to summit, not to travel only one 


. path of words to the end.... 


Io 


(25) 
What is right may well be said even twice. 


(26) 

For they prevail in turn as the circle comes round, and pass 
into one another, and grow great in their appointed turn. R. P. 
166 c. 

There are these alone; but, running through one another, 
they become men and the tribes of beasts. At one time they 
are all brought together into one order by Love; at another, 
they are carried each in different directions by the repulsion of 
Strife, till they grow once more into one and are wholly subdued. 
Thus in so far as they are wont to grow into one out of many, 
and again divided become more than one, so far they come 
into being and their life is not lasting; but in so far as 
they never cease changing continually, so far are they ever- 
more, immovable in the circle. 


(27) 

There (in the sphere) are distinguished neither the swift limbs 
of the sun, no, nor the shaggy earth in its might, nor the sea, 
—so fast was the god bound in the close covering of Harmony, 
spherical and round, rejoicing in his circular solitude. R. P. 167. 





1 Reading with Blass (Jahrb. f. kl. Phil., 1883, p. 19) and Diels: 
olrw uno dmdrn ppéva kawiTw KTH, 
Cf. Hesychios: xawitw: vixdrw. This is practically what the MSS. of 
Simplicius give, and Hesychios has many Empedoklean glosses. 
2 The “ goddess ’’ is, of course, the Muse. Cf. fr. 5. 
8 The word wovly, if it is right, cannot mean “ rest,’’ but only solitude. 
There is no reason for altering repiyyé:, though Simplicius has wepuynOé.. 
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(27 4) 
There is no discord and no unseemly strife in his limbs. , 


(28) 
But he was equal on every side and quite without end, 
spherical and round, rejoicing in his circular solitude. 


) (29) 

Two branches do not spring from his back, he has no feet, no 
swift knees, no fruitful parts; but he was spherical and equal 
on every side. - 

(30, 31) 

But when Strife was grown great in the limbs of the god and 
sprang forth to claim his prerogatives, in the fulness of the 
alternate time set for them by the mighty oath, .. . for all 
the limbs of the god in turn quaked. R. P.'167. 


(32) 
The joint binds two things. 


(33) 
Even as when fig juice rivets and binds white milk... . 


(34) 
Cementing + meal with water. .. . 


" (35, 36) 

But now I shall retrace my steps over the paths of song that 
I have travelled before, drawing from my saying a new saying. 
When Strife was fallen to the lowest depth of the vortex, and Love 
had reached to the centre of the whirl, in it do all things come 
together so as to be one only ; not all at once, but coming together 
at their will each from different quarters ; and, as they mingled, 
strife began to pass out to the furthest limit. Yet many 
things remained unmixed, alternating with the things that were 





1 The masculine xod\jjoas shows that the subject cannot have been 
diiérys ; and Karsten was doubtless right in believing that Empedokles 
introduced the simile of a baker here. It is in his manner to take illus- 
trations from human arts. 


Io 
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being mixed, namely, all that Strife not fallen yet retained ; for 
it had not yet altogether retired perfectly from them to the 


. outermost boundaries of the circle. Some of it still remained 


<5 


within, and some had passed out from the limbs of the All. But 
in proportion as it kept rushing out, a soft, immortal stream of 
blameless Love kept running in, and straightway those things 
became mortal which had been immortal before, those things 
were mixed that had before been unmixed, each changing its 
path. And, as they mingled, countless tribes of mortal creatures 
were scattered abroad endowed with all manner of forms, a 
wonder to behold.t R. P. 169. 


(37) 
Earth increases its own mass, and Air swells the bulk of Air. 


(38) 

Come, I shall now tell thee first of all the beginning of the 
sun,” and the sources from which have sprung all the things we 
now behold, the earth and the billowy sea, the damp vapour 
and the Titan air that binds his circle fast round all things. 
R. P. 170 a. 

(39) 

If the depths of the earth and the vast air were infinite, a 
foolish saying which has been vainly dropped from the lips of 
many mortals, though they have seen but a little of the All. . . 4 
iP. £63 Db. 

(40) 
The sharp-darting sun and the gentle moon. 


(42) 
But (the sunlight) is gathered together and circles round the 
mighty heavens. 





1 We see clearly from this fragment how the d@dvara (the elements) 
are identified with the “‘ unmixed,” and the 6ynrd (the perishable com- 
binations) with the “‘ mixed.” “ 

* The MSS. of Clement have joy dpyqv, and the reading #lov dpyiv 
is a mere makeshift. Diels reads #\txd 7’ dpxjy, ‘‘ the first (elements) 
equal in age.”’ 

_ 3 The lines are referred to Xenophanes by Aristotle, who quotes them 
De caelo, B, 13. 294 a 21. See above, Chap. IT. p. 125, u. 3. 
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(42) 
And she cuts off his rays as he goes above her, and casts a 
shadow on as much of the earth as is the breadth of the pale-faced 
moon.! 


(43) 

Even so the sunbeam, having struck the broad and mighty 
circle of the moon, returns at once, running so as to reach the 
sky. 

(44) 


It flashes back to Olympos with untroubled countenance. 
me) 170 C. 


(45, 46) 


There circles round the earth a round borrowed light, as the 
nave of the wheel circles round the furthest (goal).? 


(47) 
For she gazes at the sacred circle of the lordly sun opposite. 


(48) 
It is the earth that makes night by coming before the lights. 


(49) 
. of solitary, blind-eyed night. 


(50) 
And Iris bringeth wind or mighty rain from the sea. 


(51) 
(Fire) swiftly rushing upwards .. . 


(52) 
And many fires burn beneath the earth. R. P. 171 a. 


(53) 
For so it (the air) chanced to be running at that time, though 
often otherwise. R. P. 171 a. 





1 [ translate Diels’s conjecture decréyacey ... Gor’ dv ty. 
2 See p. 177, ”. I. 
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(54) 


But the air sank down upon the earth with its long roots. 
tt aaa rg a 


(55) 
Sea the sweat of the earth. R. P. 170 b. 


(56) 
Salt was solidified by the impact of the sun’s beams. 


(57) 
On it (the earth) many heads sprung up without necks and 
arms wandered bare and bereft of shoulders. Eyes strayed up 
and down in want of foreheads. R. P. 173 a. 


(58) 
Solitary limbs wandered seeking for union. 


- (59) 

But, as divinity was mingled still further with divinity, these 
things joined together as each might chance, and many other 
things besides them continually arose. | 


(60) 
Shambling creatures with countless hands. 


(61) 

Many creatures with faces and breasts looking in different 
directions were born ; some, offspring of oxen with faces of men, 
while others, again, arose as offspring of men with the heads of 
oxen, and creatures in whom the nature of women and men was 

5 mingled, furnished with sterile! parts. R. P. 173 b. 


(62) 

Come now, hear how the Fire as it was separated caused the 
night-born shoots of men and tearful women to arise; for my 
tale is not off the point nor uninformed. Whole-natured forms 
first arose from the earth, having a portion both of water and 





1 Reading oreipus with Diels. 
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fire. These did the fire, desirous of reaching its like, send up, 
showing as yet neither the charming form of the limbs, nor yet 
the voice and parts that are proper tomen. R. P. 173 ¢. 


(63) 
. . . But the substance of (the child’s) limbs is divided 
between them, part of it in men’s (and part in women’s body). 


(64) 
And upon him came desire reminding him through sight. 


: (65) 
. . . And it was poured out in the purified parts; and when 
it met with cold women arose from it. 


(66) 
The divided meadows of Aphrodite. 
(67) 
For in its warmer part the womb brings forth males, and 
that is why men are dark and more manly and shaggy. 
(68) 


On the tenth day of the eighth month it turns to a white 
putrefaction.? 


(69) 
Double bearing.® 
(70) 
Sheepskin.# 
(72) 


But if thy assurance of these things was in any way deficient 
as to how, out of Water and Earth and Air and Fire mingled 





1 Retaining eldeos (4.¢. técos), which is read in the MSS. of Simplicius. 
Cf. above, p. 209, ”. I. 

2 That Empedokles regarded milk as putrefied blood is stated by 
Aristotle (De gen. an. A, 8. 777 4 7). The word riov means pus. There 
may be a pun on vis, “‘ beestings,’’ but that has its vowel long. 

3 Said of women in reference to births in the seventh and ninth 
months. 

4 Of the membrane round the foetus. 
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together, arose the forms and colours of all those mortal things 
that have been fitted together by Aphrodite, and so are now 
come into being. ... 
(72) 
How tall trees and the fishes in the sea. . . 


(73) 
And even as at that time Kypris, preparing warmth,? after 
she had moistened the Earth in water, gave it to swift fire to 
harden it. a, B27 k. 


(74) 
Leading the songless tribe of fertile fish. 


(75) 
All of those which are dense within and rare without, having 
received a flaccidity of this kind at the hands of Kypris. .. . 


(76) 

This thou mayest see in the heavy-backed shell-fish that 
dwell in the séa, in sea-snails and the stony-skinned turtles. In 
them thou mayest see that the earthy part dwells on the upper- 
most surface of the skin. | 


(77-78) 
It is moisture? that makes evergreen trees flourish with 
abundance of fruit the whole year round. 


(79) 
And so first of all tall olive trees bear eggs. . . . 


(80) 
Wherefore pomegranates are late-born and apples succulent. 


(81) ‘ 
Wine is the water from the bark, putrefied in the wood. 





1 Reading (Sea rourviovca with Diels. 
2 This seems clearly to be the meaning of wyp here. Cf. fr. 100, v. 13, 
and p. 228, ”. 2. 


t 
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(82) 
Hair and leaves, and thick feathers of birds, and the scales 
that grow on mighty limbs, are the same thing. 


(83) 
But the hair of hedgehogs is sharp-pointed and bristles on 
their backs. 


(84) 

kaa even as when a man thinking to sally forth through a 
stormy night, gets him ready a lantern, a flame of blazing fire, 
fastening to it horn plates to keep out all manner of winds, and 
they scatter the blast of the winds that blow, but the light leaping 
out through them, shines across the threshold with unfailing 5 
beams, as much of it as is finer ;} even so did she (Love) then 
entrap the elemental fire, the round pupil, confined within 
membranes and delicate tissues, which are pierced through and 
through with wondrous passages. They keep out the deep 
water that surrounds the pupil, but they let through the fire, as 10 
much of it as is finer. R. P. 177 b. \ 


” 


(85) 
But the gentle flame (of the eye) has but a scanty portion 
of earth. | 


(86) 
Out of these divine Aphrodite fashioned unwearying eyes. 


(87) 
Aphrodite fitting these together with rivets of love. 


(88) 
One vision is produced by both the eyes. 


(89) 
Know that effluences flow from all things that have come into 
being. R. P. 166h. 





1 See Beare, p. 16, w. 1, where Plato, Tim. 45 b 4 (rod mupds Sc0v 7d pev 
Kdew ovx toxev, Td Se rapéxew Pas Hucpor), is aptly quoted. 
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(90) 
So sweet lays hold of sweet, and bitter rushes to bitter ; 
acid comes to acid, and warm couples with warm. 


(91) 
Water fits better into wine, but it will not (mingle) with oil. 
R. P. 166 h. 
: BOA Bas 
Copper mixed with tin. 


(93) 
The bloom of scarlet dye mingles with the grey linen.* 


(94) 


And the black colour at the bottom of a river arises from the 
shadow. The same is seen in hollow caves. 


(95) 


Since they (the eyes) first grew together in the hands of 
Kypris. 


(96) 

The kindly earth received in its broad funnels two parts of 
gleaming Nestis out of the eight, and four of Hephaistos. So 
arose white bones divinely fitted together by the cement of 
proportion. R. P. 175. 


(97) 
The spine (was broken). 


(98) 
And the earth, anchoring in the perfect harbours of Aphrodite, 
meets with these in nearly equal proportions, with Hephaistos 
and Water and gleaming Air—either a little more of it, or less 





1 On this fragment see Clara E. Millerd, On the Interpretation of 
Empedocles, p. 38, . 3. 
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of them and more of it. From these did blood arise and the 
manifold forms of flesh. R. P. 175 ¢. 


(99) 
The bell . . . the fleshy sprout (of the ear).1 


(r00) 


Thus ? do all things draw breath and breathe it out again. 
All have bloodless tubes of flesh extended over the surface of 
their bodies ; and at the mouths of these the outermost surface 
of the skin is perforated all over with pores closely packed 
together, so as to keep in the blood while a free passage is cut 
for the air to pass through. Then, when the thin blood recedes 
from these, the bubbling air rushes in with an impetuous surge ; 
and when the blood runs back it is breathed out again. Just as 
when a girl, playing with a water-clock of shining brass, puts the 
orifice of the pipe upon her comely hand, and dips the water- 
clock into the yielding mass of silvery water—the stream does not 
then flow into the vessel, but the bulk of the air ° inside, pressing 
upon the close-packed perforations, keeps it out till she uncovers 
the compressed stream; but then air escapes and an equal 
volume of water runs in,—just in the same way, when water 
occupies the depths of the brazen vessel and the opening and 
passage is stopped up by the human hand, the air outside, striving 
to get in, holds the water back at the gates of the ill-sounding 
neck, pressing upon its surface, till she lets go with her hand. 
Then, on the contrary, just in the opposite way to what happened 
before, the wind rushes in and an equal volume of water runs out 





1 On fr. 99, see Beare, p. 96, w. I. 

2 This passage is quoted by Aristotle (De respiy, 473 b 9), who makes 
the curious mistake of taking jy for the genitive of pis instead of puvés. 
The locus classicus on the klepsydra is Probl. 914 b 9 sqq» (where read 
avdod for d\Aov, b 12). It was a metal vessel with a narrow neck (avnés) 
at the top and with a sort of strainer (766s) pierced with holes (rpjuara, 
tpyriuara) at the bottom. The passage in the Problems just referred to 
attributes this theory of the phenomenon to Anaxagoras, and we shall 
see that he also made use of the experiment (§ 131). 

% The MSS. of Aristotle have dépos here, though the air is called aiéhp 
in four other verses of the fragment (vv. 5, 7, 18, 24). It is easier to 
suppose that Aristotle made a slip in this one verse than that Empedokles 
should use dijp in a sense he elsewhere avoids (p. 228, m. 2), and this 
suspicion is confirmed by the form dépos instead of 7épos. I think, 
therefore, that Stein was right in reading aidépos. 


25 
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to make room.' Even so, when the thin blood that surges 
through the limbs rushes backwards to the interior, straightway 
the stream of air comes in with a rushing swell; but when the 
blood runs back the air breathes out again in equal quantity. 


(ror) 

(The dog) with its nostrils tracking out the fragments of the 
beast’s limbs, and the breath from their feet that they leave in 
the soft grass.” 

(102) 
Thus all things have their share of breath and smell. 


aie (103, 104) 
iy Thus have all things thought by fortune’s.will. . . . And 
inasmuch as the rarest things came together in their fall. | 


(105) 
(The heart), dwelling in the sea of blood that runs in opposite 
directions, where chiefly is what men call thought; for the 
blood round the heart is the thought of men. R. P. 178 a. 


(x06) 
For the wisdom of men grows according to what is before 
them. R. P. 177. 


(107) 
For out of these are all things formed and fitted together, 
and by these do men think and feel pleasure and pain. R. P. 178. 





1 This seems to be the experiment described in Probl. 914 b 26, éav 
yap tis avrins (ris KAepidpas) avdriv tiv Kwoiay éurdjoas daros, ériaSov 
Tov avArdv, Katacrpéy émi rov atrdv, ob héperar 7d Bdwp dia Tod atdod émi 
oréua. dvorx0évros dé rod ordbuaros, ovK; evOds éxpet xara Tov avddy, GANA 
pukporépw Uorepov, ws ovK bv érl TH orduare Tod adrod, GAN Vorepov dia Tovrov 
depopevoy dvoaxbévros. The epithet dvenxéos is best explained as a reference 
to the épuvyuds or “belching ”’ referred to at 915 a 7. Any one can 
produce this effect with a water-bottle. If it were not for this epithet, 
it would be tempting to read 70uoto for icAuoto, and that is actually the 
reading of a few MSS. 

2 On fr. 101, see Beare, p. 135, #. 2. 
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(x08) 


And just so far as they grow to be different, so far de different 
thoughts ever present themselves to their minds (in dreams).* 
R. P. 177 4. 


(109) 


For it is with earth that we see Earth, and Water with water ; : 


by air we see bright Air, by fire destroying Fire. By love do we 
see Love, and Hate by grievous hate. R. P. 176. 


(IIO) 


For if, supported on thy steadfast mind, thou wilt contem- 
plate these things with good intent and faultless care, then shalt 
thou have all these things in abundance throughout thy life, 
and thou shalt gain many others from them. For these things 
grow of themselves into thy heart, where is each man’s true 
nature. But if thou strivest after things of another kind, as it 
is the way with men that ten thousand sorry matters blunt their 
careful thoughts, soon will these things desert thee when the 


time comes round ; for they long to return once more to their 
own kind ; for know that all things have wisdom and a share of 


thought. 
(III) 


And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence against 
ills and old age; since for thee alone will I accomplish all this. 
Thou shalt arrest the violence of the weariless winds that arise 
to sweep the earth and waste the fields ; and again, when thou 
so desirest, thou shalt bring back their blasts in return. Thou 
shalt cause for men a seasonable drought after the dark rains, 
and again thou shalt change the summer drought for streams 
that feed the trees as they pour down from the sky. Thou shalt 
bring back from Hades the life of a dead man. 


PURIFICATIONS 


(112) 


Friends, that inhabit the great town looking down on the 
yellow rock of Akragas, up by the citadel, busy in goodly works, 
harbours of honour for the stranger, men unskilled in meanness, 





1 That this refers to dreams, we learn from Simpl. De am. p. 202, 30. 


Io 
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all hail. I go about among you an immortal god, no mortal 
now, honoured among all as is meet, crowned with fillets and 
flowery garlands. Straightway, whenever I enter with these in 
my train, both men and*women, into the flourishing towns, is 
reverence done me; they go after me in countless throngs, 
asking of me what is the way to gain; some desiring oracles, 
while some, who for many a weary day have been pierced by the 
grievous pangs of all manner of sickness, beg to hear from me 
the word of healing. R. P. 162 f. 


(23) 
But why do I harp on these things, as if it were any great 
matter that I should surpass mortal, perishable men ? 


(14) 

Friends, I know indeed that truth is in the words I shall 
utter, but it is hard for men, and jealous are they of the assault 
of belief on their souls. 

(I5) 

There is an oracle of Necessity, an ancient ordinance of the 
gods,! eternal and sealed fast by broad oaths, that whenever one 
of the daemons, whose portion is length of days, has sinfully 
polluted his hands with blood,? or folldwed strife and forsworn 
himself, he must wander thrice ten thousand seasons from the 
abodes of the blessed, being born throughout the time in all 
manners of mortal forms, changing one toilsome path of life for 
another. For the mighty Air drives him into the Sea, and the 
Sea spews him forth on the dry Earth; Earth tosses him into 
the beams of the blazing Sun, and he flings him back to the eddies 
of Air. One takes him from the other, and all reject him. One 
of these I now am, an exile and a wanderer from the gods, for 
that I put my trust in insensate strife. R. P. 18x. 


(x16) 
Charis loathes intolerable Necessity. 





1 Necessity is an Orphic personage, and Gorgias, the disciple of 
Empedokles, says @eGv Bovdevpwaow kal avaykns Ynplopacw (Hel. 6). 

2 I retain ¢évw in v. 3 (so too Diels). The first word of v. 4 has been 
lost. Diels suggests Nelxei, which may well be right, and takes duaprijoas 
as equivalent to duaprjcas. I have translated accordingly. 


t 
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(I17) 
For I have been ere now a boy and a girl, a bush and a bird 
and a dumb fish in the sea. R. P. 182. 


(x18) 
I wept and I wailed when I saw the unfamiliar land. R. P. 
182. 
(119) 


From what honour, from what a height of bliss have I fallen 
to go about among mortals here on earth. 


(120) 
We have come under this roofed-in cave. 


3 (121) 
. . . the joyless land, where are Death and Wrath and troops 


of Dooms besides ; and parching Plagues and Rottennesses and 
Floods roam in darkness over the meadow of Ate. 


(122, 123) 
_ There were* Chthonie~and far-sighted Heliope, bloody 
Discord and gentle-visaged Harmony, Kallisto and Aischre, 
Speed and Tarrying, lovely Truth and dark-haired Uncertainty, 
Birth and Decay, Sleep and Waking, Movement and Immobility, 
crowned Majesty and Meanness, Silence and Voice. R. P. 182 a. 


(124) 
Alas, O wretched race of mortals, sore unblessed: such are 
the strifes and groanings from which ye have been born! 


(125) 
From living creatures he made them dead, changing their 
forms. 





1 According to Porphyry (De antro Nymph. 8), these words were 
spoken by the “ powers ” who conduct the soul into the world (~uyorourol 
duvdwes). The “cave” is not originally Platonic but Orphic. 

2 This passage is closely modelled on the Catalogue of Nymphs in Iliad 
xviii. 39 sgq. Chthonie is found already in Pherekydes (Diog. i. 119). 


nn 
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(126) 


(The goddess) clothing them with a strange garment of 
flesh.t 


(127) 
Among beasts they? become lions that make their lair on the 
hills and their couch on the ground; and laurels among trees 
with goodly foliage. R. P. 181 b. | 


(128) 


Nor had they * any Ares for a god nor Kydoimos, no nor 
King Zeus nor Kronos nor Poseidon, but Kypris the Queen. 
. . . Her did they propitiate with holy gifts, with painted 
figures # and perfumes of cunning fragrancy, with offerings of 
pure myrrh and sweet-smelling frankincense, casting on the 
ground libations of brown honey. And the altar did. not 
reek with pure bull’s blood, but this was held in the greatest 
abomination among men, to eat the goodly limbs after tearing 
out the life. R. P. 184. 


(129) 

And there was among them a man of rare knowledge, most 
skilled in all manner of wise works, a man who had won the 
utmost wealth of wisdom ; for whensoever he strained with all 
his mind, he easily saw everything of all the things that are, in 
ten, yea, twenty lifetimes of men.5 





1 TI have retained d\\éywwr, though it is a little hard to interpret. 
On the history of the Orphic chiton in gnostic imagery see Bernays, 
Theophr. Schr. n. 9. It was identified with the coat of skins made by 
God for Adam. Cf. also Shakespeare’s ‘‘ muddy vesture of decay.” 

2 This is the best perolxynois (Ael. Nat, an. xii. 7). 

3 The dwellers in the Golden Age. 

4 The MSS. of Porphyry have yparrois re fdo1.. The emendation 
of Bernays (adopted in R. P.) does not convince me. I venture to 
suggest paxrots, on the strength of the story related by Favorinus 
(ap. Diog. viii. 53) as to the bloodless sacrifice offered by Empedokles 
at Olympia. 

5 These lines were already referred to Pythagoras by Timaios (Diog. 
viii. 54). As we are told (Diog. 1b.) that some referred the verses to 
Parmenides, it is clear that no name was given. 
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(130) 
For all things were tame and gentle to man, both beasts and 
birds, and friendly feelings were kindled everywhere. R. P. 184 a. 


(131) 

If ever, as regards the things of a day, immortal Muse, thou 
didst deign to take thought for my endeavour, then stand by 
me once more as I pray to thee, O Kalliopeia, as I utter a pure 
discourse concerning the blessed gods. R. P. 179. 


(132) 

Blessed is the man who has gained the riches of divine 
wisdom ; wretched he who has a dim opinion of the gods in his 
heart. R. P. 179. 

(133) 

It is not possible for us to set God before our eyes, or to 
lay hold of him with our hands, which is the broadest way of 

ela: that leads into the heart of man. 


(134) 

For he is not furnished with a human head on his body, two 
branches do not sprout from his shoulders, he has no feet, no 
swift knees, nor hairy parts ; but he is only a sacred and unutter- 
able mind flashing through the whole world with rapid thoughts. 
Ru Ps 180. 

(135) 

(This is not lawful for some and unlawful for others ;) but the 
law for all extends everywhere, through the wide-ruling air and 
the infinite light of heaven. R. P. 183. 


(136) 
Will ye not cease from this ill-sounding slaughter? See ye 
not that ye are devouring one another in the thoughtlessness of 
your hearts? R. P. 184 b. 


(137) 
And the father lifts up his own son in a changed form and 
slays him with a prayer. Infatuated fool! And they run up to 
the sacrificers, begging mercy, while he, deaf to their cries, 


slaughters them in his halls and gets ready the evil feast. In 
15 


wn 
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like manner does the son seize his father, and children their 
mother, tear out their life and eat the kindred flesh. R. P. 184 b. 


(138) 
Draining their life with bronze.1 


(139) 

Ah, woe is me that the pitiless day of death did not destroy 
me ere ever I wrought evil deeds of devouring with my lips! 
R. P. 184 b. 

(140) 

Abstain wholly from laurel leaves. 


(141) 
Wretches, utter wretches, keep your hands from beans ! 


(142) 
Him will the roofed palace of aigis-bearing Zeus never rejoice, 
nor yet the house of .. . 
(143) 
Wash your hands, cutting the water from the five springs in 
the unyielding bronze. R. P. 184 c¢. 


(144) 
Fast from wickedness! R. P. 184 c, 


(145) 
Therefore are ye distraught by grievous wickednesses, and 
will not unburden your souls of wretched sorrows. 


(146, 147) 

But, at the last, they appear among mortal men as prophets, 
song-writers, physicians, and princes; and thence they rise up 
as gods exalted in honour, sharing the hearth of the other gods 
and the same table, free from human woes, safe from destiny, 
and incapable of hurt. R. P. 181 c. 


(148) 
. . . Earth that envelops the man. 





1 On frs. 138 and 143 see Vahlen on Arist. Poet. 21. 1457 b 13, and 
Diels in Hermes, xv. p. 173. 
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106. At the very outset of his poem, Empedokles speaks 
angrily of those who professed to have found the whole 
(fr. 2); he even calls this “madness ”’ (fr. 4). No doubt 
he is thinking of Parmenides. ' His own position is not, 
however, sceptical. He only deprecates the attempt to 
construct a theory of the universe off-hand instead of trying 
to understand each thing we come across “‘in the way in 
which it is clear” (fr. 4). {And this means that we must 
not, like Parmenides, reject the assistance of the senses. 
We soon discover, however, that Empedokles too sets up a 
system which is to explain everything, though that system 
is no longer a monistic one. 

It is often said that this system was an attempt to 
‘mediate between Parmenides and Herakleitos. It is not 


easy, however, to find any trace of Herakleitean doctrine in: 


it, and it would be truer to say that it aimed at mediating 
between Eleaticism and the senses. Empedokles repeats, 
almost in the same words, the Eleatic argument for the sole 
reality and indestructibility of “ what 7s” (frs. II-15) ; 
and his idea of the ‘‘ Sphere ’”’ seems to be derived from the 
Parmenidean description of reality... Parmenides had held 
that what underlies the illusory world of the senses was a 
corporeal, spherical, continuous, eternal, and immovable 
plenum, and it is from this Empedokles starts. Given the 
sphere of Parmenides, he seems to have said, how are we 
to get from it to the world we know? How are we to 
introduce motion into the immovable plenum? Now Par- 
menides need not have denied the possibility of motion 
within the Sphere, though he was bound to deny all motion 
of the Sphere itself ; but such an admission would not have 
served to explain anything. If any part of the Sphere were 
to move, the room of the displaced body must at once be 
taken by other body, for there is no empty space. This, 
however, would be of precisely the same kind as the body 
it had displaced ; for all “that 7s”’ is one. The result of 


1 Cf. Emp. frs. 27, 28, with Parm. fr. 8. 


Em- 
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the motion would be precisely the same as that of rest ; 
it could account for no change. But is this assumption of 
perfect homogeneity in the Sphere really necessary? Evi- 
dently not; it is simply the old unreasoned feeling that 
existence must be one. Nevertheless, we cannot regard the 
numberless forms of being the senses present us with as 
ultimate realities. They have no ¢vcus of their own, and 
are always passing away (fr. 8), so the only solution is to 
assume a limited number of ultimate forms of reality. We 
may then apply all that Parmenides says of What is to each 
one of these, and the transitory forms of existence we know 
may be explained by their mingling and separation. The 
conception of “‘ elements” (crovyeta), to use a later term," 
was found, and the required formula follows at once. So 
far as concerns particular things, it is true, as our senses tell 
us, that they come into being and pass away; but, if we 
have regard to the ultimate elements of which they are 
composed, we shall say with Parmenides that “‘ what 7s ”’ is 
uncreated and indestructible (fr. 17). The elements are 
immortal, just as the single g¢vcvs of the Milesians was 
‘““ ageless and deathless.”’ 

107. The “ four roots ” of all things (fr. 6) which Empe- 
dokles assumed—Fire, Air, Earth, and Water—seem to 
have been arrived at by making each of the traditional 
“opposites ’’—hot and cold, wet and dry—into a thing 
which is real in the full Parmenidean sense of the word. It 
is to be noticed, however, that he does not call Air amp, 
but aiOyp,” and this must be because he wished to avoid 

1 For the history of the term crovyeiov see Diels, Elementum. Eudemos 


said (ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 7, 13) that Plato was the first to use it, but he 
probably got it from the Pythagoreans. The original term was pwopdy or 
idéa. ; 

2 In fr. 17, v. 18 Diels reads 7épos dmderov tos with “Sextus and 
Simplicius. Plutarch, however, has aifépos, and it is obvious that this 
was more likely to be corrupted into jépos than vice versa in an enumera- 
tion of the elements. In frag. 38, v. 3, which is not an enumeration of 
elements, wypds dip (i.e. the misty lower air) is distinguished from Tird4y 
aidhp (i.e. the bright blue sky) in the traditional way. In fr. 78 the re- 
ference is clearly to moisture. On fr. 100, 13, see p. 219, #. 3. These 
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confusion with what had, hitherto been meant by the former 
word. He had, in fact, made the discovery that atmospheric 
_ air is a distinct corporeal substance, and is not to be identified 
with empty space on the one hand or rarefied mist on the 
other. Water is not liquid air, but something quite dif- 
ferent. This truth Empedokles demonstrated by means 
of the klepsydra, and we still possess the verses in which he 
applied his discovery to the explanation of respiration and 
the motion of the blood (fr. 100). Aristotle laughs at those 
who try to show there is no empty space by shutting up 
air in water-clocks and torturing wineskins. They only 
prove, he says, that air is a thing.2 That, however, is 
exactly what Empedokles intended to prove, and it was 
one of the most important discoveries in the history of 
science. It will be convenient for us to translate the 
aidnp of Empedokles by “air’’; but we must be careful 
in that case not to render the word dyp in the same way. 
Anaxagoras seems to have been the first to use it of atmo- 
spheric air. ) 
Empedokles also called the “ four roots’”’ by the names 
of certain divinities—‘‘ shining Zeus, life-bringing Hera, 
Aidoneus, and Nestis”’ (fr. 6)—though there is some doubt 
as to how these names are to be apportioned among the 
elements. Nestis is said to have been a Sicilian water- 
goddess, and the description of her shows that she stands 
for Water; but there is a conflict of opinion as to the other 
three. This, however, need not detain us.2 We are 





are the only passages in which Empedokles seems to speak of djp in the 
sense of atmospheric air. 1 Cf. Chap. I. § 27. 

2 Arist. Phys. A, 6, 213 a 22 (R. P. 159). Aristotle only mentions 
Anaxagoras by name in this passage ; but he speaks in the plural, and we 
know from fr. 100 that the klepsydva experiment was used by Empedokles. 

3 In antiquity the Homeric Allegorists made Hera Earth and Aidoneus 
Air, a view which has found its way into Aetios from Poseidonios. It 
arose as follows. The Homeric Allegorists were not interested in the 
science of Empedokles, and did not see that his ai@jp was quite a different 
thing from Homer’s dp. Now this is the dark element, and night is a 
form of it, so it would naturally be identified with Aidoneus. Again, 
Empedokles calls Hera ¢epéoBios, and that is an epithet of Earth in 
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already prepared to find that Empedokles called the elements 
gods ; for all the early thinkers had spoken in this way of 
whatever they regarded as the primary substance. We 
must only remember that the word is not used in its religious 
sense. Empedokles did not pee or sacrifice to the elements. 

Empedokles regarded the “roots of all things” as 
eternal. Nothing can come from nothing or pass away 
into nothing (fr. 12) ; what is 7s, and there is no room for 
coming into being and passing away (fr. 8). Further, 
Aristotle tells us, he taught that they were unchangeable. 
This Empedokles expressed by saying that “they are 
always alike.” Again, the four elements are all “ equal,” 
a statement which seemed strange to Aristotle,” but was 
quite intelligible in the days of Empedokles. Above all, 
the four elements are ultimate. All other bodies might be 
divided till you came to the elements; but Empedokles 
could give no further account of these without saying (as 
he did not) that there is an element of which Fire and the 
rest are in turn composed. 





Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. Another view identified Hera with Air, 
which is the theory of Plato’s Cratylus, and Aidoneus with Earth. The 
Homeric Allegorists further identified Zeus with Fire, a view to which they 
were doubtless led by the use of the word aiéjjp. Now aiéyp certainly 
means Fire in Anaxagoras, as we shall see, but there is no doubt that in 
Empedokles it meant Air. It seems likely, then, that Knatz is right 
(‘‘ Empedoclea”’ in Schedae Philologicae Hermanno Usenero oblatae, 1891, 
pp. I sgqg.) in holding that the bright Air of Empedokles was Zeus. This 
leaves Aidoneus to stand for Fire; and nothing could have been more 
natural for a Sicilian poet, with the volcanoes and hot springs of his 
native island in mind, than this identification. He refers to the fires 
that burn beneath the Earth himself (fr. 52). If that is so, we shall have 
to agree with the Homeric Allegorists that Hera is Earth; and surely 
gpepécBios "Hpa can be none other than “‘ Mother Earth.” The epithet 
seems only to be used of earth and corn. 

1 Arist. De gen. cory. B, I. 329 DI. 2 Ibid. B, 6. 333 a 16. 

8 Ibid. A, 8. 325 b 19 (R. P. 164 e). This was so completely mis- 
understood by later writers that they attribute to Empedokles the doctrine 
of crovxyeta mpd Trav croyelwy (Aet. i. 13, 1; 17, 3). The criticism of 
the Pythagoreans and Plato had made the hypothesis of elements almost 
unintelligible to Aristotle, and a fortiori to his successors. As Plato put 
it (Tim. 48 b 8), they were ‘“‘not even syllables,” let alone “ letters ” 
(crocxeta). That is why Aristotle calls them 7a xadovpeva croxeia (Diels, 
Elementum, p. 25). 
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The “ four roots’ are given as an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the elements (fr. 23 sub fin.) ; for they account for 
all the qualities presented by the world to the senses. When 
we find, as we do, that the school of medicine which regarded 
Empedokles as its founder identified the four elements with 
the ‘“‘ opposites,’ the hot and the cold, the moist and the 
dry, which formed the theoretical foundation of its system,* 
we see at once how the theory is related to previous views 
of reality. We must remember that the conception of 
quality had not’ yet been formed. Anaximander had no 
doubt regarded his “ opposites” as things ; though, before 
the time of Parmenides, no one had fully realised how much 
was implied in saying that anything is a thing. That is 
the stage we have now reached. There is still no conception 
of quality, but there is a clear apprehension of what is 
involved in saying a thing 7s. 

Aristotle twice? makes the statement that, though 
Empedokles assumes four elements, he treats them as two, 
opposing Fire to all the rest. This, he says, we can see 
for ourselves from his poem. So far as the general theory 
goes, it is impossible to see anything of the sort ; but, when 
we come to the origin of the world (§ 112), we shall find that 
Fire plays a leading part, and this may be what Aristotle 
meant. It is also true that in the biology (§§ 114-116) Fire 
fulfils a unique function, while the other three act more or 
less in the same way. But we must remember that it has 
no pre-eminence over the rest: all are equal. 

108. The Eleatic criticism had made it necessary to 
explain motion.2 Empedokles starts, we have seen, from 
an original state of the “‘ four roots,’ which only differs from 
the Sphere of Parmenides in so far as it is a mixture, not a 
homogeneous and continuous mass. It is this that makes 
change and motion possible ; but, were there nothing outside 
the Sphere which could enter in, like the Pythagorean “ Air,”’ 


1 Philistion put the matter in this way. See p. 201, %. 5. 
2 Arist. Met. A, 4. 985 a 31; De gen. corr. B, 3. 330 b 19 (R. P. 164 €). 
3 Cf. Introd. § VIII. 
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to separate the elements, nothing could ever arise from it. 
Empedokles accordingly assumed the existence of such a 
substance, and he gave it the name of Strife. But the 
effect of this would be to separate all the elements in the 
Sphere completely, and then nothing more could possibly 
happen ; something else was needed to bring the elements 
together again. This Empedokles found in Love, which he 
regarded as the same impulse to union that is implanted in 
human bodies (fr. 17, 22 sgq.). He looks at it, in fact, from 
a physiological point of view, as was natural for the founder 
of a medical school. No mortal had yet marked, he says, 
that the very same Love men know in their bodies had a 
place among the elements. 

The Love and Strife of Empedokles are no incorporeal 
forces. They are active, indeed, but they are still corporeal. 
At the time, this was inevitable ; nothing incorporeal had 
yet been dreamt of, Naturally, Aristotle is puzzled by 
this characteristic of what he regarded as efficient causes. 
‘“‘ The Love of Empedokles,” he says, “is both an efficient 
cause, for it brings things together, and a material cause, 
for itis a part of the mixture.”’ And Theophrastos expressed 
the same idea by saying ? that Empedokles sometimes gave 
an efficient power to Love and Strife, and sometimes put 
them on a level with the other four. The fragments leave 
no room for doubt that they were thought of as spatial and 
corporeal. All the six are called “ equal.’”” Love is said to 
be “‘ equal in length and breadth ”’ to the others, and Strife 
is described as equal to each of them in weight (fr. 17). 


The function of Love is to produce union ; that of Strife, . 


to break it up again. Aristotle, however, rightly points 
out that in another sense it is Love that divides and Strife 
that unites. When the Sphere is broken up by Strife, the 
result is that all the Fire, for instance, which was contained 
in it comes together and becomes one ; and again, when the 


1 Arist. Met. A, 10. 1075 b 3. . 
2 Theophr. Phys. Op. fr. 3 (Dox. p. 477; R. P. 166 b). 


’ 
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elements are brought together once more by Love, the mass 
of each is divided. In another place, he says that, while 
Strife is assumed as the cause of destruction, and does, in 
fact, destroy the Sphere, it really gives birth to everything 
else in so doing. It follows that we must carefully distin- 
guish between the Love of Empedokles and that “ attraction 
of like for like’’ to which he also attributed an important 
part in the formation of the world. The latter is not an 
element distinct from the others ; it depends on the proper 
nature of each element, and is only able to take effect when 
Strife divides the Sphere. Love, on the contrary, produces 
. an attraction of unlikes. 

109. But, when Strife has separated the elements, what Mixture 
determines the direction of their motion? Empedokles vein 
seems to have given no further explanation than that each 
was “running” in a certain direction (fr. 53). | Plato 
severely condemns this in the Laws,? on the ground that no Vex ‘ 
room is thus left for design. Aristotle also blames him for 
giving no account of the Chance to which he ascribed so 
much importance. Nor is the Necessity, of which he also 
spoke, further explained.* Strife enters into the Sphere at 
a certain time in virtue of Necessity, or “ the mighty oath ” 

(fr. 30) ; but we are told no more about.that. 

The expression used by Empedokles to describe the 
movement of the elements is that they “ run through each 
other’ (fr. 17, 34). Aristotle tells us* that he explained 
mixture in general by “‘the symmetry of pores.” And 
this is the true explanation of the “ attraction of like for 
like.” The “ pores ” of like bodies are, of course, much the 
Same size, and these bodies can therefore mingle easily. 

On the other hand, a finer body will “‘ run through ”’ a coarse 
one without becoming mixed, and a coarse body will not be 

1 Met. A, 4. 985 a 21; IT, 4. 1000 a 24; bg (R. P. 166i). 

2 Plato, Laws, x. 889 b. The reference is not to Empedokles ex- 
clusively, but the language shows that Plato is thinking mainly of him. 


8 Arist. De gen. corr. B, 6. 334 a1; Phys. 0, 1. 252 a5 (R. P. 166k). 
4 Arist.-De gen. cory. A, 8. 324. b 34 (R. P. 166 h). 
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able to enter the pores of a finer one at all. As Aristotle says, 
this really implies something like the atomic theory; but 
there is no evidence that Empedokles himself was conscious 
of that. Another question raised by Aristotle is even more 
instructive. Are the pores, he asks, empty or full? If 
empty, what becomes of the denial of the void >) If full, 
why need we assume pores at all?1 These questions 
Empedokles would have found it hard to answer. 

110. It will be clear from what has been said that we must 
distinguish four periods in the cycle. First we have the 
Sphere, in which all the elements are mixed together by 
Love. Secondly, there is the period when Love is passing 
out and Strife coming in, when, therefore, the elements are 
partially separated and partially combined. Thirdly comes 


the complete separation of the elements, when Love is 


outside the world, and Strife has given free play to the 
attraction of like for like. Lastly, we have the period when 
Love is bringing the elements together again, and Strife is 
passing out. This brings us back to the Sphere, and the 
cycle begins afresh. Now a world such as ours can exist 
only in the second and fourth of these periods. It seems to 
be generally supposed that we are in the fourth period ; 2 
I hope to show that we are in the second, that when Strife 
is gaining the upper hand. 

111. That a world of perishable things (@yn7ra) arises both 
in the second and fourth period is distinctly stated by » 
Empedokles (fr. 17), and it is inconceivable that he had not 
made up his mind which of these worlds is ours. Aristotle 
is clearly of opinion that in our world Strife is increasing. 
In one place, he says that Empedokles “ holds that the 
world is in a similar condition now in the period of Strife 


1 Arist. De gen. corr. A, 8. 326 b 6. ’ 

2 This is the view of Zeller (pp. 785 sqq.), but he admits that the 
external testimony, especially that of Aristotle, is wholly in favour of the 
other. His difficulty is with the fragments, and if it can be shown that 
these can be interpreted in accordance with Aristotle’s statements, the 
question is settled. 
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as formerly in that of Love.””1 In another, he tells us that 
Empedokles omits the generation of things in the period of 
Love, just because it is unnatural to represent this world, 
in which the elements are separate, as arising from things 
in a state of separation.2 This remark can only mean that 
Empedokles assumed the increase of Strife, or, in other 
words, that he represented the course of evolution as the 
disintegration of the Sphere, not as the coming together of 
things from a state of separation.? That is what we should 
expect, if we are right in supposing that the problem he set 
himself to solve was the origin of this world from the Sphere 
of Parmenides, and it is also in harmony with the tendency 
of such speculations to represent the world as getting worse 
rather than better. We have only to consider, then, whether 
the details of the system bear out this general view. 

112. To begin with the Sphere, in which the “ four roots 
of all things ’” are mixed together, we note that it is called a 
god in the fragments just as the elements are, and that Aris- 
totle more than once refers to it in the same way. We 


1 Arist. De gen. corr. B, 6. 334 a 6, rdv Kédopov suolws eéxew gyolv ént 
Te Tov velkous vov kal mpdrepov éml rhs gidlas. Miss Millerd (Interpretation of 
Empedocles, p. 45) adds Theophrastos, De sensu § 20, cupBaiver 5¢ cat éml rijs 
Pirlas Sdws wh elvar alcOnow 4% Frrov dia 7d cvyxplvecOar Tore Kal wh droppeir. 
Here éml rijs S:Alas and rére imply the antithesis émi ro Nelxous and viv. 

2 Arist. De caelo, T, 2. 301 a 14, é« dvecrdrwv 5é Kal xwovpévwy ovk 
eUhoyov moet rhy yéverww,. 5d Kal "Epredox\ys mapadelre tiv énl Tips 
PidéTynT0s* oF} yap av HOvvaTo cvoTioa Tov ovpavdy é€x Kexwpiopévwv perv 
KaracKevdgwv, avykpicw dé mov dia tiv girdrynra’ éx Siaxexpiuévwv yap 
cuvéstnkey 6 Kéopos T&v aroxelwy (‘‘ our world consists of the elements 
in a state of separation ”’), éo7’ dvayxaiov yerécOar é& évds Kal ovyKexpipévov. 

% It need not mean that Empedokles said nothing about the world of 
Love at all; for he obviously says something of both worlds in fr. 17. It 
is enough to suppose that, having described both in general terms, he 
went on to treat the world of Strife in detail. 

# Arist. De gen. corr. B, 6. 333 b 21 (R. P. 168 e) ; Met. B, 4. 1000 a 28 
(R. P. 1661). Cf. Simpl. Phys. p. 1124, 1 (R. P. 167 b). In other places 
Aristotle speaks of it as “‘ the One.”’ Cf. De gen. corr. A, 1. 315a 7 (R. P. 
168 e); Met. B, 4. 1000 a 29 (R. P. 166 i); A, 4. 985 a 28 (R. P. 170.). 
This involves a slight Aristotelian ‘“‘ development.’”’ It is not the same 
thing to say, as Empedokles does, that all things come together “ into 
one,” and to say that they come together “into the One.’”’ The latter 
expression suggests that they lose their identity in the Sphere, and thus 
become something like Aristotle’s ‘“‘ matter.”” As has been pointed out 
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world by 
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must remember that Love itself is a part of this mixture,} 
while\Strife surrounds or encompasses it on every side 
just as the Boundless encompasses the world in earlier 
systems. Strife, however, is not boundless, but equal in 
bulk to each of the four roots and to Love. \ 

At the appointed time, Strife begins to enter into the 
Sphere and Love to go out of it (frs. 30, 31). The fragments 
by themselves throw little light on this ; but Aetios and the 
Plutarchean Stvomateis have between them preserved a very 
fair tradition of what Theophrastos said on the point. 


Empedokles held that Air was first separated out and secondly 
Fire. Next came Earth, from which, highly compressed as it 
was by the impetus of its revolution, Water gushed forth. From 
the water Mist was produced by evaporation. The heavens were 
formed out of the Air and the sun out of the Fire, while terrestrial 
things were condensed from the other elements. Aet. ii. 6. 3 
(Dox. p. 334; R. P. 170). 

Empedokles held that the Air when separated off from the 
original mixture of the elements was spread round in a circle. 
After the Air, Fire running outwards, and not finding any other 
place, ran up under the solid that surrounded the Air. There 
were two hemispheres, revolving round the earth, the one alto- 
gether composed of fire, the other of a mixture of air and a little 
fire. The latter he supposed to be the Night. The origin of 
their motion he derived from the fact of fire preponderating in 
one hemisphere owing to its accumulation there. Ps.-Plut. 
Strom. fr. 10 (Dox. p. 582; R. P. 170 a). 





(p. 230, ”. 3), it is hard for Aristotle to grasp the conception of irreducible 
elements; but there can be no doubt that in the Sphere, as in their 
separation, the elements remain “‘ what they are’”’ for Empedokles. As 
Aristotle also knows quite well, the Sphere is a mixture. Compare the 
difficulties about the “‘ One ”’ of Anaximander discussed in Chap. 1. § 15. 

1 This accounts for Aristotle’s statement, which he makes once posi- 
tively (Met. B, 1. 996 a 7) and once very doubtfully (Met. B, 4. 1oor a 12), 
that Love was the substratum of the One in just the same sense as the 
Fire of Herakleitos, the Air of Anaximenes, or the Water of Thales. He 
thinks that all the elements become merged in Love, and so lose their 
identity. In this case, it is in Love he recognises his own “ matter.” 

2 For the phrase rod epi rdv dépa mdyov cf. Ilepl diairys, i. 10, 1, 
mpos Tov mepiéxovta mdayov. Et. M. s.v. Bods... Tov dywrdtw mdyov Kal 
mepiéxovra Tov wdvra dépa. 
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The first of the elements to be separated out by Strife 
then, was Air, which took the outermost position surround- 
ing the world (cf. fr. 38). We must not, however, take the 
statement that it surrounded the world “in a circle”’ too 
strictly. It appears that Empedokles regarded the heavens 
as shaped like an egg.1. Here, probably, we have a trace of 
Orphicideas. At any rate, the outer circle of the Air became 
solidified or frozen, and we thus get a crystalline vault as 
the boundary of the world. We note that it was Fire which 

. solidified the Air and turned it to ice. Fire in general had 
a solidifying power.? 

In its upward rush Fire displaced a portion of the Air 
in the upper half of the concave sphere formed by the 
frozen sky. This air then sunk downwards, carrying with 
it a small portion of the fire. In this way, two hemispheres 
were produced: one, consisting entirely of fire, the diurnal 
hemisphere ; the other, the nocturnal, consisting of air with 
a little fire. 

The accumulation of Fire in the upper hemisphere 
disturbs the equilibrium of the heavens and causes them to 
revolve ; and this revolution not only produces the alterna- 
tion of day and night, but by its rapidity keeps the heavens 
and the earth in their places. This was illustrated, Aristotle 
tells us, by the simile of a cup of water whirled round at the 
end of a string. This experimental illustration is much in 
the manner of Empedokles. It has nothing to do with 
“centrifugal force,’ but is intended to show that rapid 
motion may counteract a tendency to fall. 

113. It will be observed that day and night have been The sun, 


explained without reference to the sun. Day is the light {2% and 


earth. 

1 Aet. ii. 31, 4 (Dox. p. 363). 2 Aet, ii. 11, 2 (R. P. 170 c). 

8 Arist. De caelo, B, 1. 284 a 24; 13. 295 a 16 (R. P.170b). Plato, 
Phaed. 99 DB 6, 5d 6 wé& Tis Sivny wepirifels TH YR 5rd Tod otpay0d pévery 
5) moet tiv yhv. The experiment with 1rd & rots xvdOos tdwp which 
KUKAW TOU KudBov gepouévov modAdKis KdtTw Tod xarkod yiwduevov Sums ov 
géperat xdrw, reminds us of that with the Alepsydra in fr. too. 
The point is that the ¢épa of the divy overcomes the oixeia por} by its 
velocity. 
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of the fiery diurnal hemisphere, while night is the shadow 
thrown by the earth when the fiery hemisphere is on the 
other side of it (fr. 48). What, then, is the sun? The 
Plutarchean Stromateis 1 again give us the answer: “‘ The 
sun is not fire in substance, but a reflexion of fire like 
that which comes from water.” Plutarch himself makes 
one of his personages say: “‘ You laugh at Empedokles for 
saying that the sun is a product of the earth, arising from 
the reflexion of the light of heaven, and once more ‘ flashes 
back to Olympos with untroubled countenance.’’”’ 2 Aetios 
says :% ‘‘ Empedokles held that there were two suns: one, 
the archetype, the fire in one hemisphere of the world, filling 
the whole hemisphere always stationed opposite its own 
reflexion ; the other, the visible sun, its reflexion in the 
other hemisphere, that which is filled with air mingled with 
fire, produced by the reflexion of the earth, which is round, 
on the crystalline sun, and carried round by the motion of 
the fiery hemisphere. Or, to sum it up shortly, the sun is 
a reflexion of the terrestrial fire.” 

These passages, and especially the last, are by no means 
clear. The reflexion we call the sun cannot be in the 
hemisphere opposite the fiery one ; for that is the nocturnal 
hemisphere. We must say rather that the light of the fiery 
hemisphere is reflected by the earth on to the fiery hemisphere 
itself in one concentrated flash. It follows that the appear- 
ance which we call the sun is the same size as the earth. 
We may perhaps explain the origin of this view as follows. 


1 [Plut.] Strom. fr. 10 (Dox. p. 582, 11; R. P. 170 c). 

2 Plut. De Pyth. or. 400 b (R. P. 170 c). I keep the MS. reading 
tept yiv with Diels. 

8 Aet. ii. 20, 13 (Dox. p. 350), "Eusredox\js Sto HAlovs: Tov per 
dpxérurov, wip bv év T@ érépy Hucopaiply Tod Kdcmov, retAnpwKds Td THucpalprov, 
alel kar’ dvtixp) TH avravyela éavrod Trerayuevov: Tov 5é pawbpevoy, dvrav-yeav 
ev T@ érépy hucpaiply rw Tod dépos Tod Oepwomyods remAnpwueve@, dad KUKoTEpods 
Tis vis kar’ dvdkdaow yryvouevyv els tov Hoy rdv KpuveradhoedH, oupmepted- 
kopévnv 5& TH Kwhoer TOO muplvov. ws dé Bpaxéws elphoOa cuvreudvra, dvTavyevav 
“elvat TOO rept Thy viv mupds Tov Hor. 

4 I strongly suspect that the confusion is due to a somewhat captious 
criticism by Theophrastos (see below, p. 298, ~. 1). It would be like him 
to point out that the theory implied ‘‘ two suns.” 
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It had just been discovered that the moon shone by reflected 
light, and there is always a tendency to give any novel 
theory a wider application than it really admits of. In the 
early part of the fifth century B.c., men saw reflected light 
everywhere ; some of the Pythagoreans held a similar 
view (§ 150). 

It was probably in this connexion that (Empedokles 
announced that light takes some time to travel, though its 
speed is so great as to escape our perception.? 

“The moon was composed of air cut off by the fire ; it 
was frozen just like hail, and had its light from the sun.” 
It is, in other words, a disc of frozen air, of the same sub- 
stance as the solid sky which surrounds the heavens. 
Diogenes says that Empedokles taught it was smaller than 
the sun, and Aetios tells us it was only half as distant from 
the earth.” 

Empedokles did not explain the fixed stars by reflected 
light, nor even the planets. They were made out of the 
fire which the air carried with it when forced beneath the 
earth by the upward rush of fire at the first separation. 
The fixed stars were attached to the frozen air; the planets 
moved freely.® 

Empedokles was acquainted (fr. 42) with the true theory 
of solar eclipses, which, along with that of the moon’s light, 
was the great discovery of this period. He also knew 
(fr. 48) that night is the conical shadow of the earth, and not 
a sort of exhalation. 

Wind was explained from the opposite motions of the 
fiery and airy hemispheres. Rain was caused by the com- 
pression of the Air, which forced any water there might be 
in it out of its pores in the form of drops. Lightning was 
fire forced out from the clouds in much the same way. 

1 Arist. De sensu, 6. 446 a 28; Dean. B, 7. 418 b 20. 

# [Plut.] Strom. fr. 10 (Dox. p. 582, 12; R. P. 170 c); Diog. viii. 77; 
Aet. ii. 31, 1 (cf. Dow. p. 63). * Aet. ii. 13, 2 and 11 (Dow. pp. 341 sqq.). 


4 Aet. iii. 3, 7; Arist. Meteor. B, 9. 369 b 12, with Alexander’s com- 
mentary. 
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The: earth was at first mixed with water, but the in- — 
creasing compression caused by the velocity of its revolu- © 
tion made the water gush forth, so that the sea is “ the 
sweat of the earth,” a phrase to which Aristotle objects 
as a mere poetical metaphor), The saltness of the sea was 
explained by this analogy.t It is taken for granted that the 
earth shares in the rotation of the vortex (divm). 

114. Empedokles went on to show how the four elements, 
mingled in different proportions, gave rise to perishable 
things, such as bones, flesh, and the like. These, of course, 
are the work of Love; but this in no way contradicts the 
view taken above as to the period to which this world 
belongs. Love is by no means banished from the world 
yet, though one day it will be. At present, it is still able to 
form combinations of elements; but, just because Strife is 
ever increasing, they are all perishable. The important 
part played by proportion (Adyos) here is no doubt due to 


_ Pythagorean influence. 


The possibility of organic combinations depends on the 
fact that there is still water in the earth, and even fire 
(fr. 52). The warm springs of Sicily were a proof of this, 
not to speak of Etna. These springs Empedokles appears 
to have explained by one of his characteristic images, 
drawn this time from the heating of warm baths.? His 
similes are nearly all drawn from human inventions and 
manufactures. ; 

115. Plants and animals were formed from the four — 
elements under the influence of Love and Strife. The 
fragments which deal with trees and plants are 77-81; and 
these, taken along with certain Aristotelian statements and 
the doxographical tradition, enable us to make out pretty 


1 Arist. Meteor. B, 3. 357 a 24; Aet. iii. 16, 3 (R. P. 170 b). Cf. the 
clear reference in Arist. Meteor. B, 1. 353 b It. ‘ 

2 Seneca, Q. Nat. iii. 24, ‘‘facere solemus dracones et miliaria et 
complures formas in quibus aere tenui fistulas struimus per declive circum- 
datas, ut saepe eundem ignem ambiens aqua per tantum fluat spatii 
quantum efficiendo calori sat est. frigida itaque intrat, effluit calida. 
idem sub terra Empedocles existimat fieri.”’ 
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fully what the theory was. The text of Aetios is very 
corrupt here; but it may, perhaps, be rendered as follows: 


Empedokles says trees were the first living creatures to grow 
up out of the earth, before the sun was spread out, and before 
day and night were distinguished ; from the symmetry of their 
mixture, they contain the proportion of male and female ; they 
grow, rising up owing to the heat which is in the earth, so that 
they are parts of the earth just as embryos are parts of the uterus; 
fruits are excretions of the water and fire in plants, and those 
which have a deficiency of moisture shed their leaves when that 
is evaporated by the summer heat, while those which have more 
moisture remain evergreen, as in the case of the laurel, the olive, 
and the palm ; the differences in taste are due to variations in 
the particles contained in the earth and to the plants drawing 
different particles from it, as in the case of vines ; for it is not 
the difference of the vines that makes wine good, but that of the 
soil which nourishes them. Aet. v. 26, 4 (R. P. 172). 


(aristotle finds fault with Empedokles for explaining 
the double growth of plants, upwards and downwards, by 
the opposite natural motions of the earth and fire contained 
in them.! For “ natural motions’’ we must, of course, 
substitute the attraction of like for like (§ 109). Theo- 
phrastos says much the same thing.” The growth of plants, 
then, is to be regarded as an incident in the separation of 
the elements by Strife. Some of the fire still beneath the 
earth (fr. 52) meeting in its upward course with earth, still 

moist with water and “‘ running ’’ down so as to “ reach its 
_ own kind,” unites with it, under the influence of the Love 
still left in the world, to form a temporary combination, 
which we call a tree or a plant. 

At the beginning of the pseudo-Aristotelian Tveatise on 
Plants,2 we are told that Empedokles attributed desire, 
sensation, and the capacity for pleasure and pain to plants, 
and he rightly saw that the two sexes are combined in them. 

(@ Arist. De an. B, 4. 415 b 28. 
2 Theophr. De causis plantarum, i. 12, 5. 


3 [Arist.] De plantis, A, 1. 815 a 15. 
16 
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This is mentioned by Aetios, and discussed in the pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise. If we may so far trust that Byzantine 
translation from a Latin version of the Arabic, we get a 
hint as to the reason. Plants, we are there told, came into 
being “‘in an imperfect state of the world,” ? in fact, at a 
time when Strife had not so far prevailed as to differentiate 
the sexes. We shall see that the same thing applies to the 
original race of animals. It is strange that Empedokles 
never observed the actual process of generation in plants, 
but simply said they spontaneously ‘‘ bore eggs”’ (fr. 79), 
that is to say, fruit. 

116. The fragments which deal with the evolution of 
animals (57-62) must be understood in the light of the 
statement (fr. 17) that there is a double coming into being 
and a double passing away of mortal things. The four 
stages are accurately distinguished in a passage of Aetios,* 
and we shall see that there is evidence for referring two of 
them to the second period of the world’s history and two to 
the fourth. 

The first stage is that in which the various parts of 
animals arise separately. It is that of heads without necks, 
arms without shoulders, and eyes without foreheads (fr. 57). 
It is clear that this must be the first stage in what we have 
called the fourth period of the world’s history, that in which 
Love is coming in and Strife passing out. Aristotle distinctly 
refers it to the period of Love, by which, as we have seen, 
he means the period when Love is increasing.* It is in 
accordance with this that he also says these scattered 
members were subsequently put together by Love. 


1 Alfred the Englishman translated the Arabic version into Latin in 
the reign of Henry III. It was retranslated from this version into Greek 
at the Renaissance by a Greek resident in Italy. 

2 A, 2. 817 b 35, ‘““mundo... diminuto et non perfecto in com- 
plemento suo ”’ (Alfred). 8 Aet. v. 19, 5 (R. P. 173). 

4 Arist. De caelo, T, 2. 300 b 29 (R. P. 173 a). Cf. De gen. an. A, 18. 
722 b 19, where fr. 57 is introduced by the words xafdmwep "Bumedoxi4s 
yevva. ért rhs Pidérnros: So Simplicius, De caelo, p. 587, 18, says mouvvo- 
men ere Ta yuia dd Tis TOD Nelxous duaxploews dvTa érhavaro. 


5 Arist. De an. T, 6. 430 a 30 (R. P. 173 a). 
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The second stage is that in which the scattered limbs 
are united. At first, they were combined in all possible 
ways (fr. 59). There were oxen with human heads, 
creatures with double faces and double breasts, and all 
manner of monsters (fr. 61). Those of them that were 
fitted to survive did so, while the rest perished. That is 
how the evolution of animals took place in the period of 
Love. 

The third stage beiongs to the period when the unity of 
the Sphere is being destroyed by Strife. It is, therefore, 
the first stage in the evolution of our world. It begins with 
“‘ whole-natured forms ”’ in which there is not any distinc- 
tion of sex or species.2_ They are composed of earth and 
water, and are produced by the upward motion of fire 
seeking to reach its like. 

In the fourth stage, the sexes and species have been 
separated, and new animals no longer arise from the elements, 
but are produced by generation. 

{Un both these processes of evolution, Empedokles was 
_ guided by the idea of the survival of the fittest. Aristotle 
severely criticises this. ‘‘ We may suppose,” he says, 
“that all things have fallen out accidentally just as 
they would have done if they had been produced for some 
end. Certain things have been preserved because they 
had spontaneously acquired a fitting structure, while those 
which were not so put together have perished and are 
perishing, as Empedokles says of the oxen with human 
- faces.’’3 | This, according to Aristotle, leaves too much to 
chance.| One curious instance has been preserved. Verte- 
bration was explained by saying that an early invertebrate 
animal tried to turn round and broke its back in so 

1 This is well put by Simplicius, De caelo, p. 587, 20. It is 8re rod 
Nelxovs émwexpdtres Nordv 4 Pirédrys . . . éml Tijs Pirérynros ody 46 "Eurredox\7s 
éxeiva elev, ovx ws émixparovons Hin THs PiNédryTOos, AdN’ ws pmeddAovons 
émuxparetv. In Phys. p. 371, 33, he says the oxen with human heads 
were kara Ti THs Pirlas apy. 


2 Cf. Plato, Symp. 189 e. 
8 Arist. Phys. B, 8. 198 b 29 (R. P. 173 a). 
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doing. This was a favourable variation and so survived. — 
It should be noted that it clearly belongs to the period of 
Strife, and not, like the oxen with human heads, to that 
of Love. The survival of the fittest was the law of 
evolution in both periods. 

117. The distinction of the sexes was a result of the 
differentiation brought about by Strife. Empedokles dif- 
fered from the theory given by Parmenides in his Second 
Part (§ 95) in holding that the warm element preponderated 
in the male sex, and that males were conceived in the warmer 
part of the uterus (fr. 65). The foetus was formed partly 
from the male and partly from the female semen (fr. 63) : 
and it was just the fact that the substance of a new being’s 
body was divided between the male and the female that 
produced desire when the two were brought together by 
sight (fr. 64). A certain symmetry of the pores in the male 
and female semen is necessary for procreation, and from 
its absence Empedokles explained the sterility of mules. 
The children resemble that parent who contributed most to 
their formation. The influence of statues and pictures was 
also noted, however, as modifying the appearance of the 
offspring. Twins and triplets were due to a superabundance 
and division of the semen.? 

Empedokles held that the foetus was enveloped in a 
membrane, and that its formation began on the thirty-sixth 
day and was complete on the forty-ninth. The heart was 
formed first, the nails and such things last. Respiration — 
did not begin till the time of birth, when the fluids round 
the foetus were withdrawn. Birth took place in the ninth 


_ or seventh month, because the day had been originally nine 


months long, and afterwards seven. Milk arises on the 
tenth day of the eighth month (fr. 68). 
Death was the final separation by Strife of the fire and — 


1 Arist. De part. an. A, I. 640 a I9. 

2 Aet. v. 10, I; II, 1; 12,2; 14, 2. Cf. Fredrich, Hippokratische 
Untersuchungen, pp. 126 sqq. 

3 Aet. v. 15, 3; 21, I (Dox. p. 190). 
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earth in the body, each of which had all along been striving 
to “‘ reach its own kind.”’ Sleep was a temporary separation 
to a certain extent of the fiery element.1 At death the 
animal is resolved into its elements, which either enter into 
fresh combinations, or are permanently united with “ their 
own kind.” (There can be no question here of an immortal 
soul. | | 

Even in life, we may see the attraction of like to like 
operating in animals just as it did in the upward and down- 
ward growth of plants. Hair is the same thing as foliage 
(fr. 82) ; and, generally speaking, the fiery part of animals 
tends upwards and the earthy downwards, though there 
are exceptions, as may be seen in the case of certain shell- 
fish (fr. 76), where the earthy part is above. These excep- 
tions are only possible because there is still a great deal of 
Love in the world. We also see the attraction of like for 
like in the habits of different species of animals. Those 
that have most fire in them fly up into the air; those in 
which earth preponderates take to the earth, as did the dog 
which always sat upon a tile.2, Aquatic animals are those 
in which water predominates. This does not, however, 
_ apply to fishes, which are very fiery, and take to the water 
to cool themselves. 

Empedokles paid great attention to respiration, and his 
explanation of it has been preserved in a continuous form 
(fr. 100). We breathe, he held, through all the pores of the 
skin, not merely through the organs of respiration. The 
cause of the alternate inspiration and expiration of breath 
was the movement of the blood from the heart to the surface 
of the body and back again, which was explained by the 
klepsydra. 

The nutrition and growth of animals is, of course, to be 
explained from the attraction of like to like. Each part 


1 Aet. v. 25, 4 (Dox. p. 437). 
2 Aet. v. 19, 5 (Dox. p. 431). Cf. Eth. Eud. H, 1. 1235 a Il. 
8 Arist. De vespir. 14. 477 a 32; Theophr. De causts plant. i. 21. 
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of the body has pores into which the appropriate food will — 
fit. Pleasure and pain were derived from the absence or 
presence of like elements, that is, of nourishment which | 
would fit the pores. Tears and sweat arose from a disturb-' 
ance which curdled the blood; they were, so to say, the 
whey of the blood.! 

Percep- 118. For the theory of perception held by Empedokles— 

"ons we have the original words of Theophrastos : 


Empedokles speaks in the same way of all the senses, and 
says that perception is due to the “ effluences”’ fitting into the 
passages of each sense. And that is why one cannot judge the 
objects of another ; for the passages of some of the e too 
wide and those of others too narrow for the sensible ; so 
that the latter either hold their course right through without 
touching or cannot enter at all. R. P. 177 b. 

He tries, too, to explain the nature of sight. He says that the 
interior of the eye consists of fire, while round about it is earth 
and air,? through which its rarity enabjgs the fire to pass like the 
light in lanterns (fr. 84). The passageS’gf the fire and water are 
arranged alternately ; through those of the fire we perceive light 
objects, through those of the water, dark; each class of objects 
fits into each class of passages, and the colours are carried to 
the sight by effluence. R. P. 70. 

But eyes are not all composed in the same way ; some are 
composed of like elements and some of opposite ; some have the 
fire in the centre and some on the outside. That is why some 
animals are keen-sighted by day and others by night. Those 
which have less fire keen-sighted in the daytime, for the fire 
within is brought up @. equality by that without ; those which 
have less of the opposite (7.e. water), by night, for then their 
deficiency is supplemented. But, in the opposite case, each will 
behave in the opposite manner. Those eyes in which fire pre- 
dominates will be dazzled in the daytime, since the fire being 
still further increased will stop up and occupy the pores of the 
water. Those in which water predominates will, he says, suffer 





1 Nutrition, Aet. v. 27, 1; pleasure and pain, Aet. iv. 9, 15; v. 28,1; 
tears and sweat, v. 22, I. 
. 2 That is, watery vapour, not the elemental air or aidjp (§ 107). It is 
identical with the “‘ water’’ mentioned below. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to insert cal téwp after rip with Karsten and Diels. 
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the same at night, for the fire will be obstructed by the water. 
And this goes on till the water is separated off by the air, for in 
each case it is the opposite whichisaremedy. The best tempered 
and the most excellent vision is one composed of both in 
equal proportions. This is practically what he says about 
sight. 

Hearing, he holds, is produced by sound outside, when the 
air moved by the voice sounds inside the ear; for the sense of 
hearing is a sort of bell sounding inside the ear, which he calls a 
“fleshy sprout.” When the air is set in motion it strikes upon 
the solid parts and produces a sound.! Smell, he holds, arises 
from respiration, and that is why those smell most keenly whose 
breath has the most violent motion, and why most smell comes 
from s¥@le and light bodies.” As to touch and taste, he does 
not lay down how nor by means of what they arise, except that 
he gives us an explanation applicable to all, that sensation is 
produced by adaptation to the pores. Pleasure is produced by 
what is like in its elements and their mixture ; pain, by what is 
opposite. R. P. 20. 

And he gives a prsely similar account of thought and 
ignorance. | Thought @ses from what is like and ignorance from 
what is unlike, thus implying that thought is the same, or nearly 
the same, as perception. | For after enumerating how we know 
each thing by means of itself, he adds, “for all things are 
fashioned and fitted together out of these, and it is by these men 
think and feel pleasure and pain” (fr. 107). And for this 
reason we think chiefly with our blood, for in it of all parts 
of the body all the elements are most completely mingled. 
R. P. 178. 

All, then, in whom the mixture is e or nearly so, and in 
whom the elements are neither at toe Peat intervals nor too 
small or too large, are the wisest and have the most exact per- 
ceptions ; and those who come next to them are wise in propor- 
tion. Those who are in the opposite condition are the most 
foolish. Those whose elements are separated by intervals and 
rare are dull and laborious; those in whom they are closely 
packed and broken into minute particles are impulsive, they 
attempt many things and finish few because of the rapidity with 
which their blood moves. Those who have a well-proportioned 





1 Beare, p. 96, ”. I. 2 Ibid. p. 133. 
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mixture in some one part of their bodies will be clever in that 
respect. That is why some are good orators and some good 
artificers. The latter have a good mixture in their hands, 
and the former in their tongues, and so with all other special 
Capacities. R. P. ib. 


Perception, then, is due to the meeting of an element in 
us with the same element outside. This takes place when 
the pores of the organ of sense are neither too large nor too 
small for the “ effluences ”’ which all things are constantly 
giving off (fr. 89). Smell was explained by respiration. 
The breath drew in along with it the small particles which 
fit into the pores. Empedokles proved this by the example 
of people with a cold in their head,! who cannot smell, just 
because they have a difficulty in breathing. We also see 
from fr. ror that the scent of dogs was referred to in support 
of the theory. Empedokles seems to have given no detailed 
account of smell, and did not refer to touch at all.2 Hearing 
was explained by the motion of the air which struck upon the 
cartilage inside the ear and made it swing and sound like 
a bell.3 

The theory of vision* is more complicated; and, as 
Plato makes his Timaios adopt most of it, it is of great 
importance in the history of philosophy. The eye was con- 
ceived, as by Alkmaion (§ 96),5 to be composed of fire and 
water. Just as in a lantern the flame is protected from the 
wind by horn (fr. 84), so the fire in the iris is protected from 
the water which surrounds it in the pupil by membranes 
with very fine pores, so that, while the fire can pass out, 
the water cannot get in. Sight is produced by the fire inside 
the eye going forth to meet the object. 

Empedokles was aware, too, that “‘ effluences,’ as he 
called them, came from things to the eyes as well; for he 
defined colours as “‘effluences from forms (or ‘ things ’) 





1 Aet. iv. 17, 2 (Dox. p. 407). Beare, p. 133. 
2 Beare, pp. 161-3, 180-81. 3 Ibid. pp. 95 sqq. 
4 Ibid. pp. 14 sqq. 5 Theophr. De sens. 26. 
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fitting into the pores and perceived.” 1 It is not quite 
clear how these two accounts of vision were reconciled, or 
how far we are entitled to credit Empedokles with the 
theory of Plato’s Timaeus. The statements quoted seem 
to imply something very like it.? 

Theophrastos tells us that Empedokles made no dis- 
tinction between thought and perception, a remark already 
made by Aristotle. The chief seat of perception was the 
blood, in which the four elements are most evenly mixed, 
and especially the blood near the heart (fr. 105).4 This 
does not, however, exclude the idea that other parts of the 
body may perceive also; indeed, Empedokles held that all 
things have their share of thought (fr. 103). But the blood 
was specially sensitive because of its finer mixture.6 From 
this it naturally follows that Empedokles adopted the view, 
already maintained in the Second Part of the poem of Par- 
menides (fr. 16), that our knowledge varies with the varying 
constitution of our bodies (fr. 106). 

119. The theoretical theology of Empedokles reminds 
us of Xenophanes, his practical religious teaching of Pytha- 
goras and the Orphics. | We are told in the earlier part of 
the poem that certain ‘‘ gods’’ are composed of the ele- 
ments; and that therefore though they “‘ live long lives ”’ 
they must pass away (fr. 21). The elements and the Sphere 
are also called gods, but that is in quite another sense of the 
word, and the elements do not pass away. 

If we turn to the religious teaching of the Purifications, 


1 The definition is quoted from Gorgias in Plato, Men. 76d 4. All 
our MSS. have dmoppoal cxnudrwy, but Ven. T has in the margin yp. 
xpnudrav, which may well be an old tradition. The Ionic for ‘‘ things” 
is xpjuara. See Diels, Empedokles und Gorgias, p. 439. 

2 See Beare, Elementary Cognition, p. 18. 

3 Arist. De an. T, 3. 427 a 21. 

# R. P. 178 a. This was the characteristic doctrine of the Sicilian 
school, from whom it passed to Aristotle and the Stoics. Plato and 
Hippokrates, on the other hand, adopted the view of Alkmaion (§ 97) 
that the brain was.the seat of consciousness. Ata later date, Philistion 
of Syracuse, Plato’s friend, substituted the yuyixdy mvedua (‘animal 
spirits *’) which circulated along with the blood. 5 Beare, p. 253. 
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we find that everything turns on the doctrine of trans-— 
migration. On the general significance of this enough has 
been said above (§ 42) ; the details given by Empedokles are 
peculiar. According to a decree of Necessity, ‘‘ daemons ”’ 
who have sinned are forced to wander from their home in 
heaven for three times ten thousand seasons (fr. 115). He 
himself is such an exiled divinity, and has fallen from his 
high estate because he put his trust in raving Strife. The 
four elements toss him from one to the other with loathing ; 
and so he has not only been a human being and a plant, 
but even a fish. The only way to purify oneself from the 
taint of original sin is by the cultivation of ceremonial 
holiness, by purifications, and abstinence from animal 
flesh. For the animals are our kinsmen (fr. 137), and it is 
parricide to lay hands on them. | In all this there are certain 
points of contact with the cosmology. We have the 
“mighty oath”’ (fr. 115; cf. fr. 30), the four elements, 
Hate as the source of original sin, and Kypris as queen in 
the Golden Age (fr. 128). (But these points are not funda- 
mental, and the cosmological system of Empedokles leaves 
no room for an immortal soul, which is presupposed by the 
Purifications. All through this period, there seems to have 
been a gulf between men’s religious beliefs, if they had any, 
and their cosmological views. The few points of contact 
we have mentioned may have been enough to hide this from 
Empedokles himself. | 


CHAPTER VI 


ANAXAGORAS OF KLAZOMENAI 


120. ALL that Apollodoros tells us with regard to the date Date. 


of Anaxagoras seems to rest on the authority of Demetrios 
Phalereus, who said of him, in his Register of Archons, that he 
“began to bea philosopher’’ at Athens at the age of twenty, 
in the archonship of Kallias or Kalliades (480-79 B.c.).1 
This date was probably derived from a calculation based on 
the philosopher’s age at the time of his trial, which Demetrios 
had every opportunity of learning from sources no longer 
extant. Apollodoros inferred that Anaxagoras was born 
in Ol. LXX. (500-496 B.c.), and he adds that he died at the 
age of seventy-two in Ol. LXXXVIII. 1 (428-27 B.c.).? 
He doubtless thought it natural that he should not 
survive Perikles, and that he should die the year Plato 
was born. We have a further statement, of doubtful 
origin, but probably due also to Demetrios, that Anaxagoras 
lived at Athens for thirty years. If it is correct, we 
get from about 480 to 450 B.c. as the time he lived there. 
There can be no doubt that these dates are very nearly 
right. Aristotle tells us* that Anaxagoras was older than 
Empedokles, who was probably born before 490 B.c. (§ 98) ; 


1 Diog. ii. 7 (R. P. 148). For the variation in the archon’s name, see 
Jacoby, p. 244, #. 1, and for the chronology generally, see A. E. Taylor 


, in Classical Quarierly, xi. 81 sqq., whose arguments appear to me con- 


vincing. 
2 We must read éydonxoorfs with Scaliger to make the figures come 
right. $ On the statements of Apollodoros, see Jacoby, pp. 244 sqq, 
. 4 Arist. Met. A, 3. 984 a 11 (R. P. 150 a). 
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‘ 


and Theophrastos said! that Empedokles was born “ not 
long after Anaxagoras.”” Demokritos, too, said that he 
himself was a young man in the old age of Anaxagoras, and — 
he must have been born about 460 B.c.? 

121. Anaxagoras was from Klazomenai, and Theophras- 
tos tells us that his father’s name was Hegesiboulos.? The 
tradition was that he neglected his possessions to follow 
science. It is certain, at any rate, that already in the 
fourth century he was regarded as the type of the man who 
leads the ‘‘ theoretic life.’”’> Of course the story of his 
contempt for worldly goods was seized on later by the 
historical novelist and tricked out with the usual apoph- 
thegms. These do not concern us here. 

One incident belonging to the early manhood of Anaxa- 
goras is recorded, namely, the fall of a huge meteoric stone 
into the Aigospotamos in 468-67 B.c.6 Our authorities tell 
us he predicted this phenomenon, which is plainly absurd. 
But we shall see reason to believe that it may have occa- 
sioned one of his most striking departures from the earlier 
cosmology, and led to his adoption of the very view for 
which he was condemned at Athens. At all events, the fall 
of the stone made a profound impression at the time, and 
it was still shown to tourists in the days of Pliny and 
Plutarch.’ 


1 Phys. Op. fr. 3 (Dox. p. 477), ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 25, 19 (R. P. 162 e). 

2 Diog. ix. 41 (R. P. 187). On the date of Demokritos, see Chap. IX. 
§ 171. 

8 Phys. Op. fr. 4 (Dox. p. 478), repeated by the doxographers. 

4 Plato, Hipp. ma. 283 a, rovvarrioy yap 'Avataydpa acl cupBhvar 
} byw: xararedbdvrwv yap ab’re modd\Gv xpnudrwv Kkarayehfoo Kal dmrodécat 
rivrTa* otrws abrov dvénra codltecOa. Cf. Plut. Per. 16. 

5 Arist. Eth. Nic. K, 9. 1179 a 13. Cf. Eth. Eud, A, 4. 1215 b 6 and 
15, 1216 a I0. 

6 Diog. ii. ro (R. P. 149 a). Pliny, N.H. ii. 149, gives the date as Ol. 
LXXVIII. 2; and Eusebios gives it under Ol. LXXVIII. 3. But cf. 
Marm. Par. 57, ag of év Alyds orapots 6 lOos érece. .. rn HHI, 
dpxovros ’A@jvnot Oceayevidov, which is 468-67 B.c. The text of Diog. 
ii. 11 is corrupt. For suggested restorations, see Jacoby, p. 244, ”. 2; 
and Diels, Vors. 46 A I. 

7 Pliny, loc. cit., “‘ qui lapis etiam nunc ostenditur magnitudine vehis 
colore adusto.”’ Cf. Plut. Lys. 12, kat defxvurar . . . ere viv. 
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122. The doxographers speak of Anaxagoras as the pupil relation 
of Anaximenes.! This can hardly be correct; Anaximenes ee 
most probably died before Anaxagoras was born. But it is school. 
not enough to say that the statement arose from the fact 
that the name of Anaxagoras followed that of Anaximenes 
in the Successions. We have its original source in a fragment 
of Theophrastos himself, which states that Anaxagoras had 
been “‘:an associate of the philosophy of Anaximenes.”’ 2 
Now this expression has a very distinct meaning if we accept 
the view as to “ schools’ of science set forth in the Intro- 
duction (§ XIV.). It means that the old Ionic school sur- 
vived the destruction of Miletos in 494 B.c., and continued 
to flourish in the other cities of Asia. It means, further, 
that it produced no man of distinction after its third great 
representative, and that “‘ the philosophy of Anaximenes ”’ 
was still taught by whoever was now at the head of the 
society. 

At this point, then, it may be well to indicate briefly the 
conclusions we shall come to in the next few chapters with 
regard to the development of philosophy during the first 
half of the fifth century B.c. We shall find that, while the 
old Ionic school was still capable of training great men, it 
was now powerless to keep them. Anaxagoras went his own 
way; Melissos and Leukippos, though they still retained 
enough of the old views to bear witness to the source of their 
inspiration, were too strongly influenced by the Eleatic 
dialectic to remain content with the theories of Anaximenes. 

It was left to second-rate minds like Diogenes to champion 
the orthodox system, while third-rate minds like Hippon 


1 Cicero, De nat. d. i. 26 (after Philodemos), ‘‘ Anaxagoras qui accepit 
ab Anaximene disciplinam (t.e. dujcovoe) ; Diog. i. 13 (R. P. 4) and ii. 6; 
Strabo, xiv. p. 645, Knrafoudnos 5 Fv avhp émipavis ’Avatayspas 6 gpuatkéds, 
"Avatipévous oduihnris; Euseb. P.E. p. 504; [Galen] Hist. Phil. 3; 
Augustine, De civ. Dei, viii. 2. 

* Phys. Op. fr. 4 (Dox. p. 478), ’Avataydpas pev yap ‘HynoBotdou 
Knrafopuévios xowwvynoas ris “Avatimévous diiocodias xtAX. In his fifth edition 
(p. 973, %. 2) Zeller adopts the view given in the text, and confirms it 
by comparing the very similar statement as to Leukippos, xowwvjoas 
Ilappevidy Tris pidocogias. See below, Chap. IX. § 172. 
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of Samos went back to the cruder theory of Thales. The : 
details of this anticipatory sketch will become clearer as we © 
go on; for the present, it is only necessary to call the 
reader’s attention to the fact that the old Ionic Philosophy - 
now forms a sort of background to our story, just as Orphic 
and Pythagorean religious ideas have done in the preceding 
chapters. 

Anaxa- 123. Anaxagoras was the first philosopher to take up 

ens’ his abode at Athens. We are not informed what brought 
him there in the year of Salamis. He was, however, a 
Persian subject ; for Klazomenai had been reduced after 
the suppression of the Ionian Revolt, and it seems likely © 
enough that he was in the Persian army.} 

Anaxagoras is said to have been the teacher of Perikles, 
and the fact is placed beyond the reach of doubt by the 
testimony of Plato. In the Phaedrus? he makes Sokrates 
say: “‘ For all arts that are great, there is need of talk and 
discussion on the parts of natural science that deal with 
things on high; for that seems to be the source which in- 
spires high-mindedness and effectiveness in every direction. 
Perikles added this very acquirement to his original gifts. 
He fell in, it seems, with Anaxagoras, who was a scientific 
man; and, satiating himself with the theory of things on 

‘high, and having attained to a knowledge of the true nature 
of mind and intellect, which was just what the discourses 
of Anaxagoras were mainly about, he drew from that source 
whatever was of a nature to further him in the art of speech.” 
This clearly means that Perikles associated with Anaxagoras 
before he became a prominent politician. So too Isokrates 
says that Perikles was the pupil of two “ sophists,’’ Anaxa- 

1 That might explain the charge of ‘‘ Medism ”’ which was perhaps 
brought against him at his trial (§ 124). It is also, perhaps, significant 
that Apollodoros (and probably Demetrios of Phaleron) spoke of him as 
twenty years old xara rhv éptou didBaow, which means, of course, the 
crossing of the Hellespont, and would hardly be relevant if Anaxagoras 
had not been with Xerxes then. It is certainly difficult to see what else 


could bring a young Klazomenian to Athens at that date. 
2 270 a (R. P. 148 c). 
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gorasand Damon.! There can be no doubt that the teaching 
of Damon belongs to the youth of Perikles,? and it is to be 
inferred that the same is true of that of Anaxagoras. 

A more difficult question is the alleged relation of 
Euripides to Anaxagoras. The oldest authority for it is 
Alexander of Aitolia, poet and librarian, who lived at the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphos (c. 280 B.c.). He referred to 
Euripides as the “ nursling of brave Anaxagoras.” % The 
famous fragment on the blessedness of the scientific life 
might just as well refer to any other cosmologist as to Anaxa- 
goras, and indeed suggests more naturally a thinker of a 
more primitive type.* On the other hand, it is likely enough 
that Anaxagoras did not develop his system all at once, 
and he doubtless began by teaching that of Anaximenes. 
Besides there is one fragment which distinctly expounds the 
central thought of Anaxagoras, and could hardly be referred 
to any one else.® 

124. It is clear that, if we adopt the chronology of 
Demetrios of Phaleron, the trial of Anaxagoras must be 
placed early in the political career of Perikles.6 That is 
the tradition preserved by Satyros, who says that the 


1 Tsokrates, Ilepl dvriddcews, 235, Ilepixdijs 5 Svoty (cogicraiv) éyévero 
padnris, ’Avagéaydpou re Tov KiXagopueviou cal Aduwvos. 

2 Damon (or Damonides) must have been politically active about 
460 B.c. (Meyer, Gesch. des Altert. iii. 567; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen, i. 134), so that he must have been born about 500:'B.c. He was 
ostracised before 443 B.c. according to Meyer, and an ostrakon with 
the name of Damon son of Damonides has been found (Briickner, Arch. 
Anz., 1914, p. 95). If wesuppose that he was ostracised in 445 and re- 
turned in 435, his subsequent relations with Sokrates are quite natural. 
Plato can hardly have known him personally. On the whole subject, 
see Rosenberg in Neue Jahrb. xxxv. p. 205 sqq. 

8 Gell. xv. 20, “ Alexander autem Aetolus hos de Euripide versus 
composuit ’; 66 "Avataydpov rpbgiuos xaoi (so Valckenaer for dpxalov) 
xTi. 4 See Introd. p. Io, . 3. Fy P..xz50-b. 

6 The trial of Anaxagoras is generally referred to the period just before 
the Peloponnesian War. That is how it was represented by Ephoros 
(reproduced by Diod. xii. 38), and the same account is followed by 
Plutarch (V. Per. 32). The pragmatic character of the chronology of 
Ephoros is, however, sufficiently established, and we cannot infer any- 
thing from it. Sotion, who made Kleon the accuser, must also have 
assumed a late date for the trial. 


The trial. 
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accuser was Thoukydides, son of Melesias, and that the 
charge was impiety and Medism.1 As Thoukydides was 





ge SE Oe le 


ostracised in 443 B.C., that would make it probable that the ~ 
trial of Anaxagoras took place about 450 B.c., and would — 


bring it into connexion with the ostracism of the other 
teacher of Perikles, Damon.? If that is so, we understand 


at once why Plato never makes Sokrates meet with : 


Anaxagoras. He,had handed his school over to Archelaos 


before Sokrates was old enough to take an interest in — 


scientific theories. We do learn from Plato, however, 


what the charge of impiety was based on. It was that 
Anaxagoras taught the sun was a red-hot stone, and 


the moon earth,* and we shall see that he certainly did 
hold these views (§ 133). For the rest, the most likely 
account is that he was got out of prison and sent away 


by Perikles.5 We know that such things were possible at 


Athens. 

Driven from his adopted home, Anaxagoras naturally 
went back to Ionia, where at least he would be free to teach 
what he pleased. He settled at Lampsakos, a colony of 
Miletos, and we shall see reason to believe that he founded 
a school there. If so, he must have lived at Lampsakos for 
some time before his death. The Lampsakenes erected an 
altar to his memory in their market-place, dedicated to 


1 Diog. ii. 12, Zdrvpos & év rots Blows brd Oouxvdldov dyoly elcayOjvac Thy 


dixnv, avremodirevopévov TH Ilepixdet* kal ob pdvoy doeBelas adda Kal uydiopod* 
kal drévTa kaTadixacOjvat Oavary. 

2 This would be in complete agreement with the statement that 
Anaxagoras lived thirty years at Athens (p. 251). For the ostracism of 
Damon, see p. 255, %. 2. 

3 The well-known passage of the Phaedo (97 b 8 sqq.) distinctly 
implies that Anaxagoras had left Athens when Sokrates was still quite 
young. He hears of his doctrine only at second-hand (from Archelaos ?) 


and he at once procures the book of Anaxagoras and reads it. If Anaxa- — 


goras had still been at Athens, it would have been a simple matter for 
Sokrates to seek him out and question him, and it would have made an 
excellent subject for a Platonic dialogue. The fact that Plato does make 
Sokrates meet Parmenides and Zeno and does not make him meet Anaxa- 
goras is clearly significant. 4 Apol. 26 d. 

5 Plut. Nic. 23 (R. P. 148 c). Cf. Per. 32 (R. P. 148). 

6 See the account of Archelaos in Chap. X. § 191. 
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Mind and Truth ; and the anniversary of his death was long 
kept as a holiday for school-children, it was said at his own 
request. 

125. Diogenes includes Anaxagoras in his list of philo- 
sophers who left only a single book, and he has also preserved 
_the accepted criticism of it, namely, that it was written “ in 
a lofty and agreeable style.” 2 There is no evidence of any 
weight to set against this testimony, which comes ultimately 
from the librarians of Alexandria. The story that Anaxa- 
goras wrote a treatise on perspective as applied to scene- 
painting is most improbable ;4 and the statement that he 
composed a work dealing with the quadrature of the circle 
is a misunderstanding of an expression in Plutarch.5 We 
learn from the passage in the Afology, referred to above, 
that the works of Anaxagoras could be bought at Athens 
for a drachma ; and that the book was of some length may 
be gathered from the way in which Plato makes Sokrates 
go on to speak of it.6 In the sixth century A.D. Simplicius 
had access to a copy, doubtless in the library of the Academy; 
and it is to him we owe the preservation of all our fragments, 
with one or two very doubtful exceptions. Unfortunately 
_his quotations seem to be confined to the First Book, that 
dealing with general principles, so that we are left somewhat 
in the dark as to the treatment of details. 


1 The oldest authority for the honours paid to Anaxagoras is Alkidamas, 
the pupil of Gorgias, who said these were still kept up in his own time. 
Arist. Rhet. B, 23. 1398 b 15. 

2 Diog. i. 16; ii. 6 (R. P. 5; 153). 

8 Schaubach (An. Claz. Fragm. p. 57) fabricated a work entitled 7rd 
mpos Aextveov Out of the pseudo-Aristotelian De plantis, 817a27. But the 
Latin version of Alfred, which is the original of the Greek, has simply ef 
ideo dicit lechineon ; and this seems to be due to failure to make out the 
Arabic text from which the Latin was derived. Cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Bot. i. 60. 

4 Vitruvius, vii. pr. 11. A forger, seeking to decorate his production 
with a great name, would think at once of the philosopher who was said 
to have taught Euripides. 

5 Plut. De exilio, 607 f. The words merely mean that he used to 
draw figures relating to the quadrature of the circle on the prison floor. 

6 Apol. 26 d-e. The expression 6:8\ia perhaps implies that it filled 
more than one roll. 


17 


Writings. 


The Frag- 
ments. 
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126. I give the fragments according to the text and 
arrangement of Diels : 


(r) All things were together, infinite both in number and in — 
smallness ; for the small too was infinite. And, when all things — 
were together, none of them could be distinguished for their 
smallness. For air and aether prevailed over all things, being — 
both of them infinite ; for amongst all things these are the greatest 
both in quantity and size. R. P. 151. 

(2) For air and aether are separated off from the mass that 
surrounds the world, and the surrounding mass is infinite in 
quantity. R. P. 2. | 

(3) Nor is there a least of what is small, but there is always a — 
smaller ; for it cannot be that what is should cease to be by being ~ 
cut.2. But there is also always something greater than what is” 
great, and it is equal to the small in amount, and, compared with 
itself, each thing is both great and small. R. P. 159 a. 

(4) And since these things are so, we must suppose that there — 
are contained many things and of all sorts in the things that are ~ 
uniting, seeds of all things, with all sorts of shapes and colours — 
and savours (R. P. 7b.), and that men have been formed in them, 
and the other animals that have life, and that these men have ~ 
inhabited cities and cultivated fields as with us; and that they 
have a sun and a moon and the rest as with us; and that their 
earth brings forth for them many things of all kinds of which 
they gather the best together into their dwellings, and use them 
(R. P. 160 b). Thus much have I said with regard to separating 
off, to show that it will not be only with us that things are 
separated off, but elsewhere too. 

But before they were separated off, when all things were — 
together, not even was any colour distinguishable; for the 
mixture of all things prevented it—of the moist and the dry, 
and the warm and the cold, and the light and the dark, and of 
much earth that was in it, and of a multitude of innumerable 
seeds in no way like each other. For none of the other things 


ee 





1 Simplicius tells us this was at the beginning of Book I. The 
sentence quoted by Diog. ii. 6 (R. P. 153) is not a fragment of Anaxagoras, 
but a summary, like the rdvra jet ascribed to Herakleitos (Chap. III. 
p. 146). 

* Zeller’s roug still seems to me a convincing correction of the M5. 
7d wh, Which Diels retains. 
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either is like any other. And these things being so, we must 
hold that all things are in the whole. R. P. 151.4 

(5) And those things having been thus decided, we must 
know that all of them are neither more nor less; for it is not 
possible for them to be more than all, and all are always equal. 
R: P. 151. 

(6) And since the portions of the great and of the small are 
equal in amount, for this reason, too, all things will be in every- 
thing ; nor is it possible for them to be apart, but all things have 
a portion of everything. Since it is impossible for there to be a 
least thing, they cannot be separated, nor come to be by them- 
selves ; but they must be now, just as they were in the beginning, 
ail together. And in all things many things are contained, and 
an equal number both in the greater and in the smaller of the 
things that are separated off. 

(7) . . . So that we cannot know the number of the things 
that are separated off, either in word or deed. 

(8) The things that are in one world are not divided nor cut 
off from one another with a hatchet, neither the warm from the 
cold nor the cold from the warm. R. P. 155 e. 

(9) . . . as these things revolve and are separated off by 
the force and swiftness. And the swiftness makes the force. 
Their swiftness is not like the swiftness of any of the things that 
are now among men, but in every way many times as swift. 

(0) How can hair come from what is not hair, or flesh from > 
what is not flesh? R. P. 155, f, m. 1. 

(rx) In everything there is a portion of everything except 
Nous, and there are some things in which there is Nous also. 
R. P. 160 b. 

(12) All other things partake in a portion of everything, 
while Nous is infinite and self-ruled, and is mixed with nothing, 
but is alone, itself by itself. For if it were not by itself, but were 
mixed with anything else, it would partake in all things if it were 
mixed with any; for in everything there is a portion of every- 
thing, as has been said by me in what goes before, and the things 
mixed with it would hinder it, so that it would have power over 
nothing in the same way that it has now being alone by itself. 
For it is the thinnest of all things and the purest, and it has all 





1 [ had already pointed out in the first edition that Simplicius quotes 
this three times as a continuous fragment, and that we are not entitled 
to break it up. Diels now prints it as a single passage. 
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knowledge about everything and the greatest strength ; and 


Nous has power over all things, both greater and smaller, that — 
have life. And Nous had power over the whole revolution, so { 
that it began to revolve in the beginning. And it began to” 
revolve first from a small beginning; but the revolution now — 
extends over a larger space, and will extend over a larger still. 
And all the things that are mingled together and separated off — 
and distinguished are all known by Nous. And Nous set in 
order all things that were to be, and all things that were and are ~ 
not now and that are, and this revolution in which now revolve — 
the stars and the sun and the moon, and the air and the aether 
that are separated off. And this revolution caused the separat- 
ing off, and the rare is separated off from the dense, the warm — 
from the cold, the light from the dark, and the dry from the - 
moist. And there are many portions in many things. But no ~ 
thing is altogether separated off nor distinguished from anything 
else except Nous. And all Nous is alike, both the greater and 

the smaller ; while nothing else is like anything else, but each © 
single thing is and was most manifestly those things of which it 

has most init. R. P. 155. 

(13) And when Nous began to move things, separating off 
took place from all that was moved, and so much as Nous set in 
motion was all separated. And as things were set in motion and — 
separated, the revolution caused them to be separated much more. 

(x4) And Nous, which ever is, is certainly there, where every- 
thing else is, in the surrounding mass, and in what has been 
united with it and separated off from it.? 

(15) The dense and the moist and the cold and the dark came 
together where the earth is now, while the rare and the warm 
and the dry (and the bright) went out towards the further part — 
of the aether.? R. P. 156. 

(16) From these as they are separated off earth is solidified ; 
for from mists water is separated off, and from water earth. 
From the earth stones are solidified by the cold, and these rush - 
outwards more than water. R. P. 156. i 

(17) The Hellenes follow a wrong usage in speaking of coming - 





1 Simplicius gives fr. 14 thus (p. 157, 5): 6 6 vos dca éori Te Kdpra 
kal viv éorw. Diels now reads 6 6é vois, bs d<el> éort, Td Kdpra Kal viv éorw. 
The correspondence of del . . . kal vdy is strongly in favour of this. 

2 On the text of fr. 15, see R. P. 156 a. I have followed Schorn in 
adding xal 7d \aumrpév from Hippolytos. 
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into being and passing away; for nothing comes into being or 
passes away, but there is mingling and separation of things 
that are. So they would be right to call coming into being 
mixture, and passing away separation. R. P. 150. 

(x8) It is the sun that puts brightness into the moon. 

(19) We call rainbow the reflexion of the sun in the clouds. 
Now it is a sign of storm; for the water that flows round the 
cloud causes wind or pours down in rain. 

(20) With the rise of the Dogstar (?) men begin the harvest ; 
with its setting they begin to till the fields. It is hidden for 
forty days and nights. 

(21) From the weakness of our senses we are not able to judge 
the truth. 

(21a) What appears is a vision of the unseen. 

(21b) (We can make use of the lower animals) because we 
use our OWn experience and memory and wisdom and art, 

(22) What is called “ birds’ milk ”’ is the white of the egg. 


127. [he system of Anaxagoras, like that of Empedokles, 
aimed at reconciling the Eleatic doctrine that corporeal 
substance is unchangeable with the existence of a world 
which everywhere presents the appearance of coming into 
being and passing away. The conclusions of Parmenides 
are frankly accepted and restated. Nothing can be added 
to all things; for there cannot be more than all, and all is 
always equal (fr. 5). Nor can anything pass away. What 
men commonly call coming into being and passing away 
is really mixture and separation (fr. 17). 

It is in every way probable that Anaxagoras derived his 
theory of mixture from his younger contemporary, whose 
poem may have been published before his own treatise.* 
In any case, we have seen that the opinions of the latter 
were known at Athens before the middle of the fifth century. 
We have seen how Empedokles sought to save the world of 





1 [ do not now think, however, that this is the meaning of the words 
rois &pyos torepos in Arist. Met. A, 3. 984 a 12 (R. P. 150 a). At any 
rate Theophrastos did not take them so; for he imitates the passage in 
speaking of Plato (Dow. 484, 19), of whom he says Tovrois érvyevduevos IAdrwy 
TH wev 8b&q Kal TH Svydwer mpdrepos, Tois 5€ xpdvas torepos. It seems that he 
understood the Aristotelian formula as ‘‘ inferior in his achievements.” 


Anaxa- 
goras and 
his pre- 
decessors. 
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appearance by maintaining that the opposites—hot and 
cold, moist and dry—were things, each one of which was — 
real in the Parmenidean sense. Anaxagoras regarded this | 
as inadequate. Everything changes into everything else,! — 
the things of which the world is made are not “ cut off with — 
a hatchet ”’ (fr. 8) in this way. On the contrary, the true 
formula must be: There is a portion of everything in every-— 
thing (fr. II). 

. er 128. A part of the argument by which Anaxagoras 

in every. SOught to prove this point has been preserved in a corrupt 

thing.” form by Aetios, and Diels has recovered some of the original — 
words from the scholiast on St. Gregory Nazianzene. “ We 
use a simple nourishment,”’ he said, ‘“‘ when we eat the fruit 
of Demeter or drink water. But how can hair be made of 
what is not hair, or flesh of what is not flesh?” (fr. Io).? 
That is just the sort of question the early Milesians must 
have asked, only the physiological interest has now definitely 
replaced the meteorological. We shall find a similar train 
of reasoning in Diogenes of Apollonia (fr. 2). 

The statement that there is a portion of everything in 
everything, is not to be understood as referring simply to 
the original mixture of things before the formation of the 
worlds (fr. 1). On the contrary, even now “ all things are 
together,” and everything, however small and however 
great, has an equal number of “ portions” (fr. 6). A 
smaller particle of matter could only contain a smaller 
number of portions, if one of those portions ceased to be ; 
but if anything 7s, in the full Parmenidean sense, it is 
impossible that mere division should make it cease to be 
(fr. 3). Matter is infinitely divisible ; for there is no least 
thing, any more than there is a greatest. But however 
great or small a body may be, it contains just the same 
number of “‘ portions,”’ that is, a portion of everything. 

a 129. What are these “things” of which everything 


portions. 
1 Arist. Phys. A, 4. 187 b 1 (R. P. 155 a). 
2 Aet. i. 3, 5 (Dox. p. 279). See R. P. 155 fand w. 1. I read xaprov 
with Usener. 
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contains a portion? It once was usual to represent the 
theory of Anaxagoras as if he had said that wheat, for 
instance, contained small particles of flesh, blood, bones, 
and the like; but we have just seen that matter is infinitely 
divisible (fr. 3), and that there are as many “ portions ”’ in 
the smallest particle as in the greatest (fr. 6). That is fatal 
to the old view. However far we carry division, we can 
never reach anything “ unmixed,” so there can be no such 
thing as a particle of simple nature, however minute. 

This difficulty can only be solved in one way.! In fr. 8 
the examples given of things which are not “ cut off from 
one another with a hatchet ” are the hot and the cold; and 
elsewhere (frs. 4, 15), mention is made of the other traditional 
“ opposites.” Aristotle says that, if we suppose the first 
principles to be infinite, they may either be one in kind, as 
with Demokritos, or opposite.2. Simplicius, following Por- 
phyry and Themistios, refers the latter view to Anaxagoras ; 
and Aristotle himself implies that the opposites of Anaxa- 
goras had as much right to be called first principles as the 
“‘ homoeomeries.”’ 4 

It is of those opposites, then, and not of the different 
forms of matter, that everything contains a portion. Every 


1 See Tannery, Science helléne, pp. 283 sqq. Istill think that Tannery’s 
interpretation is substantially right, though his statement of it requires 
some modification. It is, no doubt, difficult for us to think of the hot 
and cold, dry and wet as “ things’ (xpijjyara); but we must remember 
that, even when the notion of quality (zoérys) had been defined, this 
way of thinking survived. Galen (De nat. fac. i. 2, 4) is still quite clear 
on the point that it is the qualities which are eternal. He says oi 6éé 
Twes ever pev ev ath (TH SroKemwévy ovdcia) BovrAovTa Tas modryTas, 
dpmeraBAHrous dé Kal drpémrous €£ aidvos, kal Tas Pawopuevas Taras dddoWwoes TH 
diaxploe Te Kal cvyxploe yiyvecOal pacw ws ’Avataryédpas. 

2 Arist. Phys. A, 2. 184 b 21, # otrws domep Anudxpitos, 7d yévos &, 
oxnuare dé H elder diadepovicas, 7) kal évayrias. 

’ Phys. Pp. 44, 1. He goes on to refer to Oepytryras ... kal 
Wuxpirnras Enpdrynrds re Kal wvypérnrds pavdrnrds te Kal muxvédrynras Kal Tas 
das Kata movbryta évavriérntas. He observes, however, that Alexander 
rejected this interpretation and took diadepovcas 7} Kal évavrias closely 
together as both referring to Demokritos. 

4 Phys. A, 4. 187 a 25, rov wev (Avataydpav) dreipa troety Tah TE Omoromeph 
kat rdavavria. Aristotle’s own theory only differs from this in so far as 
he makes #)» prior to the évayria. 


Seeds. 
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particle, however large or however small, contains every ' 
one of those opposite qualities. That which is hot is also 
to a certain extent cold. Even snow, Anaxagoras affirmed, 
was black;1 that is, even the white contains a certain 
portion of the opposite quality. It is enough to indicate — 
the connexion of this with the views of Herakleitos (§ 80).? 

130. The difference, then, between the theory of Anaxa- 
goras and that of Empedokles is this. Empedokles had 
taught that, if you divide the various things which make up — 
this world, and in particular the parts of the body, such as 
flesh, bones, and the like, far enough, you come to the four 
“roots ’’ or elements, which are, accordingly, the ultimate 
reality. Anaxagoras held that, however far you may divide 
any of these things—and they are infinitely divisible—you 
never come to a part so small that it does not contain 
portions of all the opposites. On the other hand, everything 
can pass into everything else just because the “ seeds,” as 
he called them, of each form of matter contain a portion of 
everything, that is, of all the opposites, though in different 
proportions. If we are to use the word “element ”’ at all 
it is these seeds that are the elements in the system of 
Anaxagoras. 

Aristotle expresses this by saying that Anaxagoras 
regards the oovopeph as orovyeia.® We have seen that 
the term crovyeior is of later date than Anaxagoras, and it 


1 Sext. Pyrrh. i. 33 (R. P. 161 b). 

2 The connexion was already noted by the eclectic Herakleitean to 
whom I attribute Ilepi diairys, 1. 3-4 (see above, Chap. III. p. 150, w. 2). 
Cf. the words éye: 5¢ dm’ dd\dAjwy Td pev Tip dd Tod HOaros 7d bypdv: ex 
yap év mvupt wypérns’ 7d dé bdwp ard rod mupds Td Enpdv* Ex yap Kal ev 
bdare Enpov. 

8 Arist. De gen. corr. A, I, 314 a 18, 6 pweéev yap (Anaxagoras) ra 
duovomeph oTouxeta TlOnoww, olov dcTovv Kal cdpxa Kal pveddv, kat Tov GAwy Gy 
éxdoTw cuvwvuuov Td pépos éoriv. This was, of course, repeated by 
Theophrastos and the doxographers; but it is to be noted that Aetios, 
supposing as he does that Anaxagoras himself used the term, gives it an 
entirely wrong meaning. He says that the dpowpépera were so called 
from the likeness of the particles of the tpo¢# to those of the body (Doz. 
279a 21; R. P. 155 f). Lucretius, i. 830 sgg. (R. P. 150 a) has a similar 
account of the matter, derived from Epicurean sources. Obviously, it 
cannot be reconciled with what Aristotle says. 
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is natural to suppose that the word owoiopeph is also only 
Aristotle’s name for the “seeds.”’ In his own system, the 
Omotoueph are intermediate between the elements (crovyeia), 
of which they are composed, and the organs (dpyava), which 
are composed of them. The heart cannot be divided into 
hearts, but the parts of flesh are flesh. That being so, 
Aristotle’s statement is quite intelligible from his own point 
of view, but there is mo reason for supposing that Anaxa- 
goras expressed himself in that particular way. All we 
are entitled to infer is that he said the “‘ seeds,’’ which he 
substituted for the “‘ roots’’ of Empedokles, were not the 
opposites in a state of separation, but each contained a 
portion of them all. If Anaxagoras had used the term 
“ homoeomeries ”’ himself, it would be very strange that 
Simplicius should quote no fragment containing it. 

The difference between the two systems may also be 
regarded from another point of view. Anaxagoras was not 
obliged by his theory to regard the elements of Empedokles 
as primary, a view to which there were obvious objections, 
especially in the case of earth. He explained them in quite 
another way. Though everything has a portion of every- 
thing in it, things appear to be that of which there is most 
in them (fr. 12 sub fin.). We may say, then, that Air is 
that in which there is most cold, Fire that in which there is 
most heat, and so on, without giving up the view that there 
is a portion of cold in the fire and a portion of heat in the 
air.1 The great masses which Empedokles had taken for 
elements are really vast collections of all manner of “‘ seeds.”’ 
Fach of them is, in fact, a mavomeppia.” 


1 Cf. above, p. 263. 

* Arist. De gen. corr. A, 1. 314 a 29. The word ravemepuia was used 
by Demokritos (Arist. De an. A, 2. 404 a 8; R. P. 200), and it occurs in the 
Tlepi diairns (loc. cit.). It seems natural to suppose that it was used by 
Anaxagoras himself, as he used the term omépuara. Much difficulty has 
been caused by the apparent inclusion of Water and Fire among the 
 Omovomep in Arist. Met. A, 3. 984 a 11 (R. P. 150 a). Bonitz under- 
stands the words xafdrep téwp } wip to mean ‘‘ as we have just seen that 
Fire and Water do in the system of Empedokles.’’ In any case, xa@dmep 

goes closely with oirw, and the general sense is that Anaxagoras applies 


“ All 
things 
together.” 
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131. From all this it follows that, when “all things 


" 
- 
2] 
“ 


were together,’ and when the different seeds of things were ~ 
mixed together in infinitely small particles (fr. 1), the 


appearance presented would be that of one of what had 


hitherto been regarded as the primary substances. As a 
matter of fact, they did present the appearance of “ air and — 


aether”’; for the qualities (things) which belong to these 


—1.é. the hot and the cold, prevail in quantity over all other 


that of which it has most in it (fr. 12 sub fin.). Here, then, 
Anaxagoras attaches himself to Anaximenes. The primary 
condition of things, before the formation of the worlds, is 
much the same in both ; only, with Anaxagoras, the original 
mass is no longer the primary substance, but a mixture of 
innumerable seeds divided into infinitely small parts. 

This mass is infinite, like the air of Anaximenes, and it 
supports itself, since there is nothing surrounding it. 
Further, the “ seeds”’ of all things which it contains are 
infinite in number (fr. 1). But, as the innumerable seeds 
may be divided into those in which the portions of cold, 
moist, dense, and dark prevail, and those which have most 
of the warm, dry, rare, and light in them, we may say 
that the original mass was a mixture of infinite Air and 
of infinite Fire. The seeds of Air, of course, contain 
“portions ”’ of the “ things”’ that predominate in Fire, and 
vice versa; but we regard everything as being that of which 
it has most init. Lastly, there is no void in this mixture, 
an addition to the theory made necessary by the arguments 
of Parmenides. It is, however, worthy of note that Anaxa- 
goras added an experimental proof of this to the purely 


dialectical one of the Eleatics. He used the klepsydra 





to the ouorouep} what is really true of the croyeia. It would be better to 
delete the comma after rip and add one after gy, for cvyxpice: Kal dtaxpicer 
povov is explanatory of olrw .. . xa@dwep. In the next sentence, I read 
am\@s for: é\\ws with Zeller (Arch. ii. 261). See also Arist. De caelo, 
I, 3. 302 b 1 (R. P. 150 a), where the matter is very clearly put. 

1 Arist. Phys. T, 5. 205 bt (R. P. 154 a). 


‘things in the universe, and everything is most obviously © 
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experiment as Empedokles had done (fr. 100), and also 
showed the corporeal nature of air by means of inflated 
skins. 

132. Like Empedokles, Anaxagoras required some 
external cause to produce motion in the mixture. Body, 
Parmenides had shown, would never move itself, as the 
Milesians had assumed. Anaxagoras called the cause of 
motion by the name of Nous. It was this which made 
Aristotle say that he “ stood out like a sober man from the 
random talkers that had preceded him,” 2 and he has often 
been credited with the introduction of the spiritual into 
philosophy. The disappointment expressed by Sokrates 
in the Phaedo as to the way in which Anaxagoras worked out 
the theory should, however, make us pause to reflect before 
accepting too exalted a view of it. Plato * makes Sokrates 
say: “I once heard a man reading a book, as he said, of 
Anaxagoras, and saying it was Mind that ordered the world 
and was the cause of all things. I was delighted to hear 
of this cause, and I thought he really was right. . . . But 
my extravagant expectations were all dashed to the ground 
when I went on and found that the man made no use of 
Mind at all. He ascribed no causal power whatever to it 
in the ordering of things, but to airs, and aethers, and waters, 
and a host of other strange things.” Aristotle, of course 
with this passage in mind, says:* ‘‘ Anaxagoras uses Mind 
as a deus ex machina to account for the formation of the 
world ; and whenever he is at a loss to explain why anything 
necessarily is, he drags it in. But in other cases he makes 
anything rather than Mind the cause.” These utterances 
may well suggest that the Nous of Anaxagoras was some- 
thing on the same level as the Love and Strife of Empedokles, 


1 Phys. Z, 6. 213 a 22 (R. P. 159). We have a full discussion of the 
experiments with the klepsydva in Probl. 914 b 9 sqq., a passage which 
we have already used to illustrate Empedokles, fr. 100. See above, 
De 210, #2 2: 

2 Arist. Met. A, 3. 984 b 15 (R. P. 152). 

® Plato, Phaed. 97 b 8 (R. P. 155 d). 

* Arist. Mez. A, 4. 985 a 18 (R. P. 155 d). 


Nous. 
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and this will be confirmed when we look at what he has to 4 


say about it. 


In the first place, Nous is unmixed (fr. 12), and does not, © 
like other things, contain a portion of everything. This ~ 
would hardly be worth saying of an immaterial mind; no ¥ 
one would suppose that to be hot or cold. The result of — 
its being unmixed is that it ‘‘ has power over ” everything, ~ 
that is to say, in the language of Anaxagoras, it causes things 
to move.! Herakleitos had said as much of Fire, and Empe- — 
dokles of Strife. Further, it is the “ thinnest ”’ of all things, ~ 
so that it can penetrate everywhere, and it would be mean- 
ingless to say that the immaterial is “‘ thinner” than the ~ 


material. It is true that Nous also “ knows all things ”’ ; 
but so, perhaps, did the Fire of Herakleitos,? and certainly 
the Air of Diogenes. Zeller holds, indeed, that Anaxagoras 
meant to speak of something incorporeal; but he admits 
that he did not succeed in doing so,* and that is historically 
the important point. Nous is certainly imagined as occupy- 
ing space ; for we hear of greater and smaller parts of it 
(fr. 12). 








The truth probably is that Anaxagoras substituted Nous ~ 
for the Love and Strife of Empedokles, because he wished — 
to retain the old Ionic doctrine of a substance that “ knows” — 
all things, and to identify that with the new theory of a — 


> 


substance that ‘‘ moves ’ 
his increased interest in physiological as distinguished from 


all things. Perhaps, too, it was 


purely cosmological matters that led him to speak of Mind © 


rather than Soul. The former word certainly suggests to 
the Greek an intimate connexion with the living body which 


1 Arist. Phys. 0, 5. 256 b 24, 61d Kal ’Avataydpas dp0Gs Névyer, Tov votv 


arab paoxwy kal duryh elvat, érednrep Kkwhoews apxnvy adrdov mrovet elyar* otra — 


yap av wbyws xwoln dxlynros dv Kal kparoln duvyhs dv. This is only quoted for 
the meaning of xpareiv. Of course, the words dxivyros éy are not meant 
to be historical, and still less is the interpretation in De an. T, 4. 429 a 
18. Diogenes of Apollonia (fr. 5) couples ird rovrov mdvra kuBepyaoGar 
(the old Milesian word) with rdvrwy xpareiv, 

2 If we retain the MS. cidévac in fr. 1. In any case, the name 7d codédv 
implies as much. * See fr. 3, 5. 4 Zeller, p. 993. 
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the latter does not. But, in any case, the originality of 
Anaxagoras lies far more in the theory of substance than in 
that of Nous. 

133. The formation of a world starts with a rotatory 
motion which Nous imparts to a portion of the mixed mass 
in which “ all things are together ”’ (fr. 13), and this rotatory 
motion gradually extends over a wider and wider space. 
Its rapidity (fr. 9) produced a separation of the rare and the 
dense, the cold and the hot, the dark and the light, the 
moist and the dry (fr. 15). This separation produces two 
great masses, the one consisting mostly of the rare, hot, 
light, and dry, called the ‘‘ Aether’; the other, in which 
the opposite qualities predominate, called ‘“‘ Air” (fr. 1). 
Of these the Aether or Fire! took the outside while the Air 
occupied the centre (fr. 15). 

The next stage is the separation of the air into clouds, 
water, earth, and stones (fr. 16). In this Anaxagoras follows 
Anaximenes closely. In his account of the origin of the 
heavenly bodies, however, he showed himself more original. 
We read at the end of fr. 16 that stones “‘ rush outwards 
more than water,’”’ and we learn from the doxographers that 
the heavenly bodies were explained as stones torn from the 
earth by the rapidity of its rotation and made red-hot by 
the speed of their own motion.? Perhaps the fall of the 
meteoric stone at Aigospotamoi had something to do with 
the origin of this theory. It will also be observed that it 
necessarily implies the rotation of the flat earth along with 
the “‘ eddy ”’ (divn). 

134. That Anaxagoras adopted the ordinary Ionian 
theory of innumerable worlds is clear from fr. 4, which we 
have no right to regard as other than continuous. The 


1 Note that Anaxagoras says “‘ air ’” where Empedokles said ‘‘ aether,’’ 
and that “‘aether”’ is with him equivalent to fire. Cf. Arist. De caelo, T, 3. 
302 b 4, rd yap wip Kal rov alfépa mpocayopever ratrd and 7b. A, 3. 270 b 24, 
"Avatayopas dé Kataxpira: T@ dvéuare TovTw ob KadGs* dvoudfer yap alOépa dyri 
mupos. 

2 Aet. ii. 13, 3 (Dox. p. 341; R. P. 157). 

3 See above, p. 259, ”. I. 
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words “that it was not only with us that things were 


separated off, but elsewhere too ”’ can only mean that Nous 
has caused a rotatory movement in more parts of the bound- 





—— pe 


less mixture thanone. Aetios certainly includes Anaxagoras — 
among those who held there was only one world+; but this — 


testimony cannot be considered of the same weight as that 


of the fragments. Zeller’s reference of the words to the - 
moon is very improbable. Is it likely that any one would ~ 


say that the inhabitants of the moon “ have a sun and 
moon as with us ”’ ? 2 


135. The cosmology of Anaxagoras is clearly based upon ~ 


that of Anaximenes, as will be seen from a comparison of 
the following passage of Hippolytos* with the quotations 
given in Chap. I. (§ 29) : 

(3) The earth is flat in shape, and remains suspended because 
of its size and because there is no vacuum.* For this reason the 
air is very strong, and supports the earth which is borne up by it. 

(4) Of the moisture on the surface of the earth, the sea arose 
from the waters in the earth (for when these were evaporated the 
remainder turned salt),5 and from the rivers which flow into it. 

(5) Rivers take their being both from the rains and from the 
waters in the earth; for the earth is hollow and has waters in 
its cavities. And the Nile rises in summer owing to the water 
that comes down from the snows in Ethiopia.® 





1 Aet. ii. 1, 3 (Dox. p. 327). 

2 Further, it can be proved that this passage (fr. 4) occurred quite near 
the beginning of the work. Cf. Simpl. Phys. p. 34, 28 mer’ 6dlya rijs 
dpxfs rod mpwrov Ilept gycéws, Pp. 156, I, kal per é6drlya (after fr. 2), 
which itself occurred, per’ 6dlyor (after fr. 1), which was the beginning of 
the book. A reference to-other ‘‘ worlds ’’ would be quite in place here, 
but not a reference to the moon. 

8 Ref. i. 8, 3 (Dox. p. 562). 

4 This is an addition to the older view occasioned by the Eleatic denial 
of the void. 

5 The text is corrupt here, but the general sense can be got from 
Aet. tii. 16. 2. 

6 The MS. reading is év rots &pxras, for which Diels adopts Fredrichs’ 
év trois dvrapxrixots. I have thought it safer to translate the & rp Aidioria 
of Aetios (iv. I, 3). This view is mentioned by Herodotos (ii. 22). 
Seneca (N.Q. iv. 2, 17) points out that it was adopted by Aischylos (Suppl. 
559, fr. 300, Nauck), Sophokles (fr. 797), and Euripides (Hel. 3, fr. 228), 
who would naturally take their opinions from Anaxagoras. ’ 
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(6) The sun and the moon and all the stars are fiery stones 
carried round by the rotation of the aether. Under the stars 
are the sun and moon, and also certain bodies which revolve 
with them, but are invisible to us. 

(7) We do not feel the beat of the stars because of the great- 
ness of their distance from the earth ; and, further, they are not 
so warm as the sun, because they occupy a colder region. The 
moon is below the sun, and nearer us. 

(8) The sun surpasses the Peloponnesos in size. The moon 
has not a light of her own, but gets it from the sun. The course 
of the stars goes under the earth. 

(9) The moon is eclipsed by the earth screening the sun’s 
light from it, and sometimes, too, by the bodies below the moon 
coming before it. The sun is eclipsed at the new moon, when the 
moon screens it from us. Both the sun and the moon turn back 
in their courses owing to the repulsion of the air. The 
moon turns back frequently, because it cannot prevail over 
the cold. 

(ro) Anaxagoras was the first to determine what concerns 
the eclipses and the illumination of the sun and moon. And he 
said the moon was of earth, and had plains and ravines in it. 
The Milky Way was the reflexion of the light of the stars that 
were not illuminated by the sun. Shooting stars were sparks, as 
it were, which leapt out owing to the motion of the heavenly 

vault. 

(rr) Winds arose when the air was rarefied by the sun, and 
when things were burned and made their way to the vault of 
heaven and were carried off. Thunder and lightning were pro- 
duced by heat striking upon clouds. 

(12) Earthquakes were caused by the air above striking on 
that beneath the earth ; for the movement of the latter caused 
the earth which floats on it to rock. 


All this confirms the statement of Theophrastos, 
that Anaxagoras had belonged to the school of An- 
aximenes. Ihe flat earth floating on the air, the 
dark bodies below the moon, the explanation of the 
solstices and the “turnings back’’ of the moon by 
the resistance of air, the explanations of wind and of 
thunder and lightning, are all derived from the Milesian. 
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As to the moon’s light and the cause of eclipses, it 
was natural that Anaxagoras should be credited at Athens - 
with these discoveries. On the other hand, it seems 
very unlikely that they were made by a believer in a 
flat earth, and there is sufficient evidence that they are 
really Pythagorean. 

Biology. 136. ‘‘ There is a portion of everything in everything ; 
except Nous, and there are some things in which there is 
Nous also” (fr.11). In these words Anaxagoras laid down ~ 
the distinction between animate and inanimate things. He — 
tells us that it is the same Nous that “‘ has power over,” 
that is, sets in motion, all things that have life, both the 
greater and the smaller (fr.12). The Nousin living creatures © 
is the same in all (fr. 12), and from this it followed that the 
different grades of intelligence we observe in the animal and 
vegetable worlds depend entirely on the structure of the 
body. The Nous was the same, but it had more oppor- 
tunities in one body than another. Man was the wisest of 
animals, not because he had a better sort of Nous, but 
because he had hands.? This is in accordance with the 
previous development of thought upon the subject. Par- 
menides, in his Second Part (fr. 16), had already made 
the thought of men depend on the constitution of their 
limbs. 

As all Nous is the same, we are not surprised to find that 
plants were regarded as living creatures. If we may trust — 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Treatise on Planis* so far, Anaxa- 
goras argued that they must feel pleasure and pain in 
connexion with their growth and with the fall of their leaves. 
Plutarch says 4 that he called plants “‘ animals fixed in the 
earth.”’ 

Both plants and animals originated in the first instance™ 
from the zavo7weppia. Plants arose when the seeds of 


1 See p. 177, #. I. 

2 Arist. De part. an. A, 10. 687 a 7 (R. P. 160 b). 
8 [Arist.] De plant. A, 1. 815 a 15 (R. P. 160). 

4 Plut. Q.N. 1 (R. P. 160), f@ov . . . éyyetov. 
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them which the air contained were brought down by 
the rain-water,! and animals originated in a similar way.? 
Like Anaximander, Anaxagoras held that animals first arose 
in the moist element.® 

137. In these scanty notices we seem to see traces of a 
polemical attitude towards Empedokles, and the same may 
be observed in what we are told of the theory of perception 
adopted by Anaxagoras, especially in the view that percep- 
tion is of contraries.t The account which Theophrastos 


gives of this 5 is as follows: 


But Anaxagoras says that perception is produced by opposites ; 
for like things cannot be effected by like. He attempts to givea 
detailed enumeration of the particular:senses. We see by means 
of the image in the pupil; but no image is cast upon what is of 
the same colour, but only on what is different. With most living 
creatures things are of a different colour to the pupil by day, 
though with some this is so by night, and these are accordingly 
keen-sighted at that time. Speaking generally, however, night 
is more of the same colour with the eyes than day. And an 
image is cast on the pupil by day, because light is a concomitant 
cause of the image, and because the prevailing colour casts an 
image more readily upon its opposite. ® 

It is in the same way that touch and taste discern their 
objects. That which is just as warm or just as cold as we are 
neither warms us nor cools us by its contact ; and, in the same 
way, we do not apprehend the sweet and the sour by means of 
themselves. We know cold by warm, fresh by salt, and sweet 
by sour, in virtue of our deficiency in each ; for all these are in 
us to begin with. And we smell and hear in the same manner ; 
the former by means of the accompanying respiration, the latter 
by the sound penetrating to the brain, for the bone which sur- 
rounds this is hollow, and it is upon it that the sound falls.” 

And all sensation implies pain, a view which would seem to 
be the consequence of the first assumption, for all unlike things 





1 Theophr. Hist. Plant. iii. 1, 4 (R. P. 160). 
2 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. ii. 14, 2 (R. P. 160 a). 
8 Hipp. Ref. i. 8, 12 (Dox. p. 563). 
4 Beare, p. 37. 5 Theophr. De sensu, 27 sqq. (Dox. p. 507). 
6 Beare, p. 38. 7 Beare, p..208, 
18 
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produce pain by their contact. And this pain is made Spares 
ible by the long continuance or by the excess of a sensation. — 
Brilliant colours and excessive noises produce pain, and we cannot 
dwell long on the same things. The larger animals are the more © 
sensitive, and, generally, sensation is proportionate to the size 
of the organs of sense. Those animals which have large, pure, — 
and bright eyes, see large objects and from a great distance, and 
contrariwise.! a 
And it is the same with hearing. Large animals can hear 
great and distant sounds, while less sounds pass unperceived ; | 
small animals perceive small sounds and those near at hand.? © 
It is the same too with smell. Rarefied air has more smell ; 
for, when air is heated and rarefied, it smells. A large animal — 
when it breathes draws in the condensed air along with the 
rarefied, while a small one draws in the rarefied by itself; so 
the large one perceives more. For smell is better perceived when ~ 
it is near than when it is far by reason of its being more con- | 
densed, while when dispersed it is weak. But, roughly speaking, © 
large animals do not perceive a rarefied smell, nor small animals © 


a condensed one.? 


This theory marks in some respects an advance on that — 
of Empedokles. It was a happy thought of Anaxagoras to 
make sensation depend upon irritation by opposites, and to 
connect it with pain. Many modern theories are based upon 
a similar idea. 

That Anaxagoras regarded the senses as incapable of 
reaching the truth of things is shown by the fragments 
preserved by Sextus. But we must not, for all that, turn 
him into a sceptic. The saying preserved by Aristotle 4” 
that ‘‘ things are as we suppose them to be,” has no value 
at all as evidence. It comes from some collection of apoph- — 
thegms, not from the treatise of Anaxagoras himself; and 
it had, as likely as not, a moral application. He did say 
(fr. 21) that ‘‘ the weakness of our senses prevents our 
discerning the truth,’ but this meant simply that we do 
not see the “ portions ” of everything which are in every- 


1 Beare, p. 209. 2 Ibid. p. 103. 
8 Ibid. p. 137. 4 Met. A, 5. 1009 b 25 (R. P. 261 a). 
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thing ; for instance, the portions of black which are in the 
white. Our senses simply show us the portions that prevail. 
He also said that the things which are seen give us the 
power of seeing the invisible, which is the very opposite 
of scepticism (fr. 21a). 


The 

Pytha- 
gorean 
school. 
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THE PYTHAGOREANS 
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138. AFTER losing their supremacy in the Achaian cities, 
the Pythagoreans concentrated themselves at Rhegion ; but — 
the school founded there did not maintain itself for long, ~ 
and only Archytas stayed behind in Italy. Philolaos and 
Lysis, the latter of whom had escaped as a young man from — 
the massacre of Kroton, had already found their way to | 
Thebes.t. We know from Plato that Philolaos was there 
towards the close of the fifth century, and Lysis was after-_ 
wards the teacher of Epameinondas.? Some of the Pytha- 

goreans, however, were able to return to Italy later. Philo- 

laos certainly did so, and Plato implies that he had left 
Thebes some time before 399 B.c., the year Sokrates was put 

to death. In the fourth century, the chief seat of the school 
is the Dorian city of Taras, and we find the Pythagoreans - 
heading the opposition to Dionysios of Syracuse. It is to” 
this period that the activity of Archytas belongs. He was 
the friend of Plato, and almost realised the ideal of the 
philosopher king. Heruled Taras for years, and Aristoxenos — 
tells us that he was never defeated in the field of battle.? 


1 Tambl. V. Pyth. 251. The ultimate authority for all this is Timaios. 
There is no need to alter the MS. reading ’Apyirov to ’Apxlrmou (as Diels 
does after Beckmann). We are dealing with a later generation, and the 
sentence opens with of d¢ ool rév IlvOayopelwy, t.e. those other than 
Archippos and Lysis, who have been dealt with in the preceding section. 

2 For Philolaos, see Plato, Phaed. 61d 7; e7; and for Lysis, Aristo-— 
xenos in Iambl. V. Pyth. 250 (R. P. 59 b). 

8 Diog. viii. 79-83 (R. P. 61). Aristoxenos himself came from Taras. 
The story of Damon and Phintias (told by Aristoxenos) belongs to this 
time. 
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He was also the inventor of mathematical mechanics. At 
the same time, Pythagoreanism had taken root in the East. 
Lysis remained at Thebes, where Simmias and Kebes had 
heard Philolaos, while the remnant of the Pythagorean school 
of Rhegion settled at Phleious. Aristoxenos was personally 
acquainted with the last generation of this school, and 
mentioned by name Xenophilos the Chalkidian from Thrace, 
with Phanton, Echekrates, Diokles, and Polymnastos of 
Phleious. They were all, he said, disciples of Philolaos and 
Eurytos,! and we learn from Plato that Simmias and Kebes 
of Thebes and Echekrates of Phleious were also associates of 
Sokrates.2 Xenophilos was the teacher of Aristoxenos, and 
lived in perfect health at Athens to the age of a hundred 
and five.® 

139. This generation of the school really belongs, how- 
ever, to a later period ; it is with Philolaos we have now to 
deal. The facts we know about his teaching from external 
sources are few in number. The doxographers, indeed, 
ascribe to him an elaborate theory of the planetary system, 
but Aristotle never mentions his name in connexion with 
that. He gives it as the theory of ‘ the Pythagoreans ”’ or 
of “some Pythagoreans.’’* It seems natural to suppose, 
however, that the Pythagorean elements of Plato’s Phaedo 
and Gorgias come mainly from Philolaos. Plato makes 
Sokrates express surprise that Simmias and Kebes had not 
learnt from him why it is unlawful for a man to take his 
life,> and it seems to be implied that the Pythagoreans at 
Thebes used the word “ philosopher ”’ in the special sense of 

1 Diog. viii. 46 (R. P. 62). 

2 The whole mise en scene of the Phaedo presupposes this, and it is 
quite incredible that Plato should have misrepresented the matter, 
Simmias and Kebes were a little younger than Plato and he could hardly 
have ventured to introduce them as disciples of Sokrates if they had not 
in fact beenso. Xenophon too (Mem. i. 2. 48) includes Simmias and Kebes 
in his list of genuine disciples of Sokrates, and in another place (iii. 11, 7) 
he tells us that they had been attracted from Thebes by Sokrates and 
never left his side. 


8 See Aristoxenos ap. Val. Max. viii. 13, ext. 3; and Souidas s.v. 
4 See below, §§ 150-152. 5 Plato, Phaed. 61 d 6. 
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a. man who is seeking to find a way of release from the burden 
of this life.t It is probable that Philolaos spoke of the body 
(c@pa) as the tomb (cjua) of the soul.2 We seem to be 
justified, then, in holding that he taught the old Pytha- 
gorean religious doctrine in some form, and that he laid | 
special stress on knowledge as a means of release. That 
is the impression we get from Plato, who is far the best — 
authority we have. 

We know further that Philolaos wrote on “‘ numbers ”’ ; 
for Speusippos followed him in the account he gave of the 
Pythagorean theories on that subject. It is probable — 
that he busied himself mainly with arithmetic, and we can ~ 
hardly doubt that his geometry was of the primitive type — 
described in an earlier chapter. Eurytos was his disciple, 
and we have seen (§ 47) that his views were still very crude. — 

We also know now that Philolaos wrote on medicine,* — 
and that, while apparently influenced by the theories of the ~ 
Sicilian school, he opposed them from the Pythagorean 
standpoint. In particular, he said that our bodies were — 
composed only of the warm, and did not participate in the 


1 This appears to follow from the remark of Simmias in Phaed. 64 b. 
The whole passage would be pointless if the words ¢iddcodgos, didocodety, 
procopia had not in some way become familiar to the ordinary Theban ~ 
of the fifth century. Now Herakleides Pontikos made Pythagoras invent 
the word, and expound it in a conversation with Leon, tyrant of Sikyon ~ 
oy Phleious. Cf. Diog. i. 12 (R. P. 3), viii. 8; Cic. Tusc. v. 3. 8. Cf. also 
the remark of Alkidamas quoted by Arist. Rhet. B, 23. 1398 b 18, O7nBnow 
dua ot mpoordrar dirdcopa éyévovTo kal evdaudynoev fH ods. 

2 For reasons which will appear, I do not attach importance in this ~ 
connexion to Philolaos, fr. 14 Diels=23 Mullach (R. P. 89), but it does 
seem likely that the pvOoroyav xoupds avip of Gorg. 493 a 5 (R. P. 89 b) 
is responsible for the whole theory there given. He is certainly, in any 
case, the author of the rerpnuévos ri@os, which implies the same general 
view. Now he is called tows Xixedés tis # Iradixéds, Which means he was 
an Italian ; for the Xuxcedds ris is merely an allusion to the Zicedds Kouyos — 
dvyp worl ray parép épa of Timokreon. We do not know of any Italian 
from whom Sokrates could have learnt these views except Philolaos or one 
of his associates. 

3 See above, Chap. II. p. 102, #. 2. 

4 It is a good illustration of the defective character of our tradition 
(Introd. p. 26) that this was quite unknown till the publication of the 
extracts from Menon’s Jatvika contained in the Anonymus Londinensis. 
See Diels in Hermes, xxviii. pp. 417 sqq- 
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cold. It was only after birth that the cold was introduced 
by respiration. The connexion of this with the old Pytha- 
gorean theory is clear. Just as the Fire in the macrocosm 
draws in and limits the cold dark breath which surrounds 
the world (§ 53), so do our bodies inhale cold breath from 
outside. Philolaos made bile, blood, and phlegm the causes 
of disease ; and, in accordance with this theory, he had to 
deny that the phlegm was cold, as the Sicilian school held. 
Its etymology proved it to be warm. We shall see that it 
was probably this preoccupation with the medicine of the 
Sicilian school that gave rise to some of the most striking 
developments of later Pythagoreanism. 

140. Such, so far as I can judge, was the historical 
Philolaos, though he is usually represented in a very different 
light and has even been called a predecessor of Copernicus. 
To understand this, we must turn our attention to the story 
of a literary conspiracy. 

We have seen that there are one or two references to 
Philolaos in Plato, but these hardly suggest that he played 
an important part in the development of Pythagorean 
science. The most elaborate account we have of this is put 
by Plato into the mouth of Timaios the Lokrian, of whom 
we know no more than he has chosen to tell us. It is clear 
at least that he is supposed to have visited Athens when 
Sokrates was still in the prime of life,2 and that he must 
have been practically a contemporary of Philolaos. It 
hardly seems likely that Plato should have given him the 
credit of discoveries which were really due to his better- 
known contemporary. However, Plato had many enemies 
and detractors, and Aristoxenos was one of them. We know 
he made the extraordinary statement that most of the 
Republic was to be found in a work by Protagoras,® and he 

1 See p. 276, w. 2, and p. 278, m. 2. 

2 This follows at once from the fact that he is represented as conversing 
with the elder Kritias (p. 203, ”. 3), whois very aged, and with Hermokrates, 


who is quite young. 
8 Diog. iii. 37. For similar charges, cf. Zeller, Plato, p. 429, n. 7. 
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seems also to be the original source of the story that Plato — 
bought “‘ three Pythagorean books’”’ from Philolaos and 
copied the Timaeus out of them. According to this, the } 
“three books ” had come into the possession of Philolaos ; 
and, as he had fallen into great poverty, Dion was able to 
buy them from him, or from his relatives, at Plato’s request, 
for a hundred minae.1 It is certain, at any rate, that this - 
story was already current in the third century; for the 
sillographer Timon of Phleious addresses Plato thus: “ And 
of thee too, Plato, did the desire of discipleship lay hold. 
For many pieces of silver thou didst get in exchange a small — 
book, and starting from it didst learn to write Timaeus.”’ ? 
Hermippos, the pupil of Kallimachos, said that “‘some ~ 
writer’ said Plato himself bought the books from the 
relatives of Philolaos for forty Alexandrian minae and 
copied the Timaeus out of it; while Satyros, the Arist- 
archean, says he got it through Dion for a hundred minae.® 
There is no suggestion in any of these accounts that the book 
was by Philolaos himself; they imply rather that what 
Plato bought was either a book by Pythagoras, or at any 
rate authentic notes of his teaching, which had come into 
the hands of Philolaos. In later times, it was generally 
supposed that the forgery entitled The Soul of the World, 
which goes by the name of Timaios the Lokrian, was meant ; # 
but it has now been proved that this cannot have existed 4 
earlier than the first century A.D. Moreover, it is plain that — 
it is based on Plato’s Timaeus itself, and that it was written 
in order to bolster up the story of Plato’s plagiarism. It © 
does not, however, fulfil the most important requirement, 
that of being in three books, which is always an essential 
feature of that story.® 


1 Tambl. V. Pyth. 199. Diels is clearly right in ascribing the story to 
Aristoxenos (Arch. tii. p. 461, . 26). 

2 Timon, fr. 54 (Diels), ap. Gell. iii. 17 (R. P. 60 a). 

8 For Hermippos and Satyros, see Diog. ili. 9; viii. 84, 85. 

4 So Iambl. in Nicom. p. 105, 11; Proclus, in Tim. p. 1, Diehl. 

5 They are ra OpvAotpeva rpia’ BiB\ia (lambl. V. Pyth. 199), ra diaBdyre, 
Tpla BiBdta (Diog. viii. 15). 
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Not one of the writers just mentioned professes to have 
seen these famous.‘‘ three books’”’;1 but at a later date 
there were at least two works Siok claimed to represent 
them. Diels has shown how a treatise in three sections, 
entitled Iasdeutixov, Trodutixov, dvotxov, Was Composed in 
the Ionic dialect and attributed to Pythagoras. It was 
largely based on the [lv@ayopixal amopdcess of Aristoxenos, 
but its date is uncertain.2 In the first century B.C., 
Demetrios Magnes professes to quote the opening words 
of the work published by Philolaos.* These, however, 
are in Doric. Demetrios does not actually say this 
work was written by Philolaos himself, though it is 
no doubt the same from which a number of extracts 
are preserved under his name in Stobaios and later 
writers. If it professed to be by Philolaos, that was 
not quite in accordance with the original story; but it 
is easy to see how his name may have become attached 
to it. We are told that the other book which passed under 
the name of Pythagoras was really by Lysis.4 Boeckh has 
shown that the work ascribed to Philolaos probably con- 
sisted of three books also, and Proclus referred to it as the 
Bakcha,® a fanciful Alexandrian title which recalls the 
“ Muses” of Herodotos. Two of the extracts in Stobaios 
bear it. It must surely be confessed that the whole story 
is very suspicious. 

141. Boeckh argued that all the fragments preserved 
under the name of Philolaos were genuine ; but no one will 
now go so far as that. The lengthy extract on the soul is 
given up even by those who maintain the genuineness of the 


+ As Bywater said (J. Phil. i. p. 29), the history of this work “‘ reads 
like the history, not so much of a book, as of a literary ignis fatuus floating 
before the minds of imaginative writers.’ 

2 Diels, “ Ein gefalschtes Pythagorasbuch ” (Arch. iii. pp. 451 sqq.). 

® Diog. viii. 85 (R. P. 63 b). Diels} reads mp@rov} éxdobva. trav Ivba- 
yopik@y <BiBrla. kal émvypdwae Iepl> bicews. 

4 Diog. viii. 7. 

6 Proclus, i# Eucl. p. 22, 15§(Friedlein). Cf. Boeckh, Philolaos, pp. 
36 sqq. Boeckh refers to a sculptured group of three Bakchai, whom he 
supposes to be Ino, Agaue, and Autonoe. 
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rest.t It cannot be said that this position is plausible. | 
Boeckh saw there was no ground for supposing that there — 
ever was more than a single work, and he drew the conclu- — 





sion that we must accept all the remains as genuine or 
reject all as spurious.2 As, however, many scholars 
still maintain the genuineness of most of the fragments, 
we cannot ignore them altogether. Arguments based on 
their doctrine would, it is true, present the appearance 


of a vicious circle at this stage, but there are two serious 


objections to the fragments, which may be mentioned at 
once. 


In the first place, we must ask whether it is likely that 
Philolaos should have written in Doric? Ionic was the 
dialect of science and philosophy till the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and there is no reason to suppose the early 
Pythagoreans used any other. Pythagoras was himself an 
Ionian, and it is not likely that in his time the Achaian 
states in which he founded his Order had adopted the Dorian 
dialect.4 Alkmaion of Kroton seems to have written in 
Tonic. Diels says that Philolaos and then Archytas were 
the first Pythagoreans to use the dialect of their homes ; ° 
but Philolaos can hardly be said to have had a home, and it 
is hard to see why an Achaian refugee at Thebes should 


1 The passage is given in R. P. 68. For a full discussion of this and 
the other fragments, see Bywater, ‘‘On the Fragments attributed to 
Philolaus the Pythagorean ”’ (J. Phil. i. pp. 21 sqq.). 

* Boeckh, Philolaos, p. 38. Diels (Vors. p. 246) distinguishes the 
Bakchai from the three books Ilepi @icws (tb. p. 239). As, however, he 
identifies the latter with the ‘‘ three books ”’ bought from Philolaos, and 
regards it as genuine, this does not seriously affect the argument. 

8 See Diels in Arch. iii. pp. 460 sqq. 

# On the Achaian dialect, see O. Hoffmann in Collitz and Bechtel, Dialekt- 
Inschriften, vol. ii. p. 151. How slowly Doric penetrated into the Chalkidian 
states may be seen from the mixed dialect of the inscription of Mikythos 
of Rhegion (Dial.-Inschr. iii, 2, p. 498), which is later than 468-67 B.c. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Achaian dialect of Kroton was less 
tenacious of life. We can see from Herodotos that there was a strong 
prejudice against the Dorians there. 

5 The scanty fragments contain one Doric (or Achaian ?) form, éxov7 
(fr. 1), but Alkmaion calls himself Kporwrijrns, which is very significant; for 
Kporwridras is the Achaian as well as the Doric form. 6 Arch. iii. p. 460. 
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write in Doric.1 Nor did Archytas write in the Laconian 
dialect of Taras, but in what may be called “‘ common 
Doric,” and he is a generation later than Philolaos, which 
makes a great difference. In the time of Philolaos and 
later, Ionic was still used even by the citizens of Dorian 
states for scientific purposes. The Syracusan historian 
Antiochos wrote in Ionic, and so did the medical writers of 
Dorian Kos and Knidos. The forged work of Pythagoras, 
which some ascribed to Lysis, was in Ionic; and so was 
the book on the Akousmaia attributed to Androkydes,? 
which shows that, even in Alexandrian times, it was 
believed that Ionic was the proper dialect for Pythagorean 
writings. 

In the second place, there can be no doubt that one of 
the fragments refers to the five regular solids, four of which 
are identified with the elements of Empedokles.2 Now 
Plato tells us in the Republic that stereometry had not been 
adequately investigated at the time that dialogue is supposed 
to take place,4 and we have express testimony that the five 
“ Platonic figures,’’ as they were called, were discovered in 
the Academy. In the Scholia to Euclid we read that the 
Pythagoreans only knew the cube, the pyramid (tetra- 
hedron), and the dodecahedron, while the octahedron and 


1 He is distinctly called a Krotoniate in the extracts from Menon’s 
Tarpiuxd (cf. Diog. viii. 84). It is true that Aristoxenos called him and 
Eurytos Tarentines (Diog. viii. 46), but this only means that he settled at 
Taras after leaving Thebes. These variations are common in the case of 
migratory philosophers. Eurytos is also called a Krotoniate and a Meta- 
pontine (Iambl. V, Pyih. 148, 266). Cf. also p. 330, ~. 1 on Leukippos, 
and p. 351, ”. 1 on Hippon. 

2 For Androkydes, see Diels, Vors. p. 281. As Diels points out (Arch. 
iii. p. 461), even Lucian has sufficient sense of style to make Pythagoras 
speak Ionic. 

8 Cf. fr. 12—=20 M. (R. P. 79), which I read as it stands in the MS. of 
Stobaios, but bracketing an obvious adscript or dittography, kcal ra & 
TG ohaipa odpara mévre évri [ra év Ta chalpa], wip, Bdwp Kal ya Kal ayp, 
kat 6 ras ogatpas é\Kds meurrdv. In any case, we are not justified in 
reading rd pév ras odalpas oduara with Diels. For the identification of 
the four elements with four of the regular solids, cf. § 147, and for the 
description of the fifth, the dodecahedron, cf. § 148. 

* Plato, Rep. 528 b. 
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the icosahedron were discovered by Theaitetos.1 This suffi- 


ciently justifies us in regarding the ‘‘ fragments of Philolaos’”” 
with suspicion, and all the more so as Aristotle does not 


appear to have seen the work from which these fragments — 


come.? ; 
142. We must look, then, for other evidence. From 
what has been said, it will be clear that it is above all from 


Plato we can learn to regard Pythagoreanism sympatheti- 


cally. Aristotle was out of sympathy with Pythagorean 
ways of thinking, but he took great pains to understand 
them. This was because they played so great a part in the 
philosophy of Plato and his successors, and he had to make 
the relation of the two doctrines as clear as he could to 
himself and his disciples. What we have to do, then, is 
to interpret what Aristotle tells us in the spirit of Plato, 
and then to consider how the doctrine we thus arrive at is 
related to the systems which preceded it. It is a delicate 
operation, no doubt, but it has been made much safer by 
recent discoveries in the early history of mathematics and 
medicine. 


1 Heiberg’s Euclid, vol. v. p. 654, 1, év rovrw 7@ BiBAlw, rovréore 
TO vy, ypdperac Ta Aevydueva Uddrwvos @ oxtpara, & adrod pev otK eoruv, 
Tpla dé Tadv mpoeipnuévwvy € oxnudtwv tev IIvOaryopelwy éorly, 6 Te KUBos 
kal 7 upauls Kal 7d dwiexdedpov, Oearrjrov dé 7b Te OxTdedpov Kal 7d 
elxoodedpov. It is no objection to this that, as Newbold points out (Arch. 
xix. p. 204), the inscription of the dodecahedron is more difficult than that 
of the octahedron and icosahedron. We have no right to reject the definite 
testimony quoted above (no doubt from Eudemos) on grounds of a priori 
probability. As a matter of fact, there are Celtic and Etruscan dodeca- 


hedra of considerable antiquity in the Louvre and elsewhere (G. Loria, — 


Scienze esatte, p. 39), and the fact is significant in view of the connexion 
between Pythagoreanism and the North which has been suggested. 

2 Philolaos is quoted only once in the Aristotelian corpus, in Eth. Eud, 
B, 8. 1225 a 33 GAN’ worep Pidddaos Egy elval twas éOyous Kpelrrovs judy, 
which looks like an apophthegm. His name is not even mentioned any- 
where else, and this would be inconceivable if Aristotle had ever seen 
a work of his which expounded the Pythagorean system. He must have 
known the importance of Philolaos from Plato’s Phaedo, and would certainly 
have got hold of his book if it had existed. It should be added that 
Tannery held the musical theory of our fragments to be too advanced for 
Philolaos: It must, he argued, be later than Plato and Archytas (Rev. dz 
Phil. xxviii. pp. 233 sqq.). His opinion on such a point is naturally of 
the greatest weight. 
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Zeller has cleared the ground by eliminating the Platonic 
elements which have crept into later accounts of the system. 
These are of two kinds. First of all, we have genuine 
Academic formulae, such as the identification of the Limit 
and the Unlimited with the One and the Indeterminate 
Dyad;1 and secondly, there is the Neoplatonic doctrine 
which represents the opposition between them as one 
between God and Matter.? It is not necessary to repeat 
Zeller’s arguments here, as no one will now attribute the 
doctrine in that form to the Pythagoreans. 
This simplifies the problem, but it is still very difficult. 
_ According to Aristotle, the Pythagoreans said Things 
ave numbers, though that is not the doctrine of the 
fragments of “‘ Philolaos.”’ According to them, things 
have number, which makes them knowable, while their 
real essence is something unknowable. We have seen 
reason for believing that Pythagoras himself said Things 
ave numbers (§ 52), and there is no doubt as to what 
his followers meant by the formula; for Aristotle says 
they used it in.a cosmological sense. The world, accord- 
ing to them, was made of numbers in the same _ sense 
as others had said it was made of ‘four roots” or 
“Innumerable seeds.’”’ It will not do to dismiss this 
as mysticism. The Pythagoreans of the fifth century 
were scientific men, and must have meant something quite 
definite. We shall, no doubt, have to say that they 
used the words Things are numbers in a somewhat non- 
natural sense, but there is no difficulty in that. The 
Pythagoreans had a great veneration for the actual words 
of the Master (avrds éfa) ; but such veneration is often 
a Aristotle says distinctly (Met. A, 6. 987 b 25) that ‘‘ to set up a dyad 
instead of the unlimited regarded as one, and to make the unlimited consist 
of the great and small, is distinctive of Plato.”’ 
2 Zeller, p. 369 sqq. (Eng. trans. p. 397 sqq.). 
* For the doctrine of ‘‘ Philolaos,”’ cf. fr. 1 (R. P. 64); and for the un- 
knowable éorw rév mpayudrwy, see fr. 3 (R. P. 67). It has a suspicious 


resemblance to the later j\n, which Aristotle would hardly have failed to 
note. He is always on the look-out for anticipations of #7. 
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accompanied by a singular licence of interpretation. We — 
shall start, then, from what Aristotle tells us about the 


numbers. 


143. In the first place, Aristotle is quite clear that 
Pythagoreanism was intended to be a cosmological system 


like the others. ‘‘ Though the Pythagoreans,” he tells us, 
“made use of less obvious first principles and elements than 


the rest, seeing that they did not derive them from sensible 
objects, yet all their discussions and studies had reference to 


nature alone. They describe the origin of the heavens, 
and they observe the phenomena of its parts, all that happens 
to it and all it does.’””1 They apply their first principles 
entirely to these things, “ agreeing apparently with the 
other natural philosophers in holding that reality was just 
what could be perceived by the senses, and is contained 
within the compass of the heavens,’? though “the 
first principles and causes they made use of were really 
adequate to explain realities of a higher order than the 
sensible.”’ 8 

The doctrine is more precisely stated by Aristotle to be 
that the elements of numbers are the elements of things, 
and that therefore things are numbers. He is equally 
positive that these “ things ”’ are sensible things,® and indeed 
that they are bodies,* the bodies of which the world is con- 

1 Arist. Met. A, 8. 989 b 29 (R. P. 92 4). 


2 Arist. Met. A, 8. 990 a 3, dpuoroyodvres Tois &Adots Huorotdyas Sri 76 
wy bv Tob7’ éorly dcov aicOnrdv éort Kal wepreihngper 6 KadovmEvos ovpavds. 


8 Met. ib. 990 a 5, ras 5 airias cal ras dpxds, womep elmoper, ikavas — 


Aéyouow émavaBivar Kal éwi Ta dywrépw Tov byTwr, Kal waddov 7 Tots epi 
picews Noyous apuorrovcas. 

4 Met. A, 5. 986 a I, ra Tay dpiOudv oroxela Tov bvTaW CroLxela TWdVTWY 
bmédaBov elvac; N, 3. I0QO0 a 22, elvar ev apiOuods émolnoay Ta bvTa, ov 
xwpiorovs O€, GAN’ €F adpiOuGy Ta bra. 

5 Met. M, 6. 1080 b 2, ws éx trav dpiOudy évurapxévTww byTa Ta alcOnra ; 
ib. 1080 b 17, &€k rovrou (Tot pabnuarixod dpiOuod) ras aicOnras ovclas cuveoTdvat 
pacly. 

6 Met. M, 8. 1083 b 11, ra cduara é€& dpiOudy elvar ovyKxelueva; 1b. b 17, 
éxetvor 6 Tov adpiOudvy Ta dvTa éyovow Ta yotv OEewphuaTra mpoodmrover Tots 
cwopaocw ws €& éxelvwy bvTwv Tay apiOuav; N, 3. 1090 a 32, Kara pévroa 70 
mwoveiy €& dpiOuav rad pvoikd cwmara, ex wi) ExdvTwv Bapos pnde KovpPdrnra ExovTa 
koupérnra Kal Bdpos. 
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structed. This construction of the world out of numbers 
was a real process in time, which the Pythagoreans described 
in detail.? 

Further, the numbers were intended to be mathematical 
numbers, though they were not separated from the things 
of sense. On the other hand, they were not mere predicates 
of something else, but had an independent reality of their 
own. ‘ They did not hold that the limited and the un- 
limited and the one were certain other-substances, such as 
fire, water, or anything else of that sort; but that the 
unlimited itself and the one itself were the reality of the 
things of which they are predicated, and that is why they 
said that number was the reality of everything.”’* Accord- 
ingly the numbers are, in Aristotle’s own language, not 
only the formal, but also the material, cause of things.® 

Lastly, Aristotle notes that-the point in which the 
Pythagoreans agreed with Plato was in giving numbers an 
independent reality of their own; while Plato differed from 
the Pythagoreans in holding that this reality was distin- 
guishable from that of sensible things. Let us consider 
these statements in detail. 

144. Aristotle speaks of certain “elements” (crovyeia) 
of numbers, which were also the elements of things. That 
is clearly the key to the problem, if we can discover what it 
means. Primarily, the “ elements of number ”’ are the Odd 
and the Even, but that does not seem to help us much. We 
find, however, that the Odd and Even were identified with 
the Limit and the Unlimited, which we have seen reason to 
tegard as the original principles of the Pythagorean cosmo- 


1 Met. A, 5. 986 a 2, rdv Sov ovpavdy dpuoviay eivac cal dpiOudv; A, 8. 
990 a 21, roy dpiOuov Tolrov €& of cuivéoTynKey 6 Kdcuos; M, 6. 1080 b 18, rédv 
yap Srov ovpavdy Kkarackevdfovow ¢€& dpiOudv; De caelo, T', 1. 300 a 15, Tots é& 
apibuav cuvictaor Tov ovpavdv' evo. yap Tiv gpiow e€& apiOuav cuMnoTacL, 
womrep TSv ILvOaryopelwv rivés. 

2 Met. N, 3. 1091 a 18, xocporoaoter Kal puoikds Bovhovrat dévyeuv. 

3 Met. M, 6. 1080 b 16; N, 3. 1090 a 20. 

* Arist. Met. A, 5. 987 a 15. 5 Met. ib. 986 a 15 (R. P. 66). 

6 Met. A, 6. 987 b 27, 6 pwev (I\drwv) rods dpiuods mapa Ta alcOnrd, 
ot 5° (oi Tvdaydperor) dpiOpuods elvat pacw atta Ta aicOnrd. 
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logy (§ 53). Aristotle tells us that it is the Even which gives 
things their unlimited character when it is contained in 
them and limited by the Odd,! and the commentators are 
at one in understanding this to mean that the Even is in 
some way the cause of infinite divisibility. They get i into 
difficulties, however, when they try to show how this can 
be. Simplicius has preserved an explanation, in all proba- 
bility Alexander’s, to the effect that they called the even 
number unlimited ‘‘ because every even is divided into 
equal parts, and what is divided into equal parts is unlimited 
in respect of bipartition ; for division into equals and halves 
goes on ad infinitum. But, when the odd is added, it limits 
for it prevents its division into equal parts.” 2 Now it 
is plain that we must not impute to the Pythagoreans the 
view that even numbers can be halved indefinitely. They 
must have known that the even numbers 6 and Io can only 
be halved once. The explanation is rather to be found in a 
fragment of Aristoxenos, where we read that “‘ even numbers 
are those which are divided into equal parts, while odd 
numbers are divided into unequal parts and have a middle 
term.” ? This is still further elucidated by a passage which is 
quoted in Stobaios and ultimately goes back to Poseidonios. 
It runs: “‘ When the odd is divided into two equal parts, 
a unit is left over in the middle ; but when the even is so 
divided, an empty field is left, without a master and without 
a number, showing that it is defective and incomplete.” 4 

1 Met. A, 5.986a17 (R. P. 66); Phys. T, 4. 203 a 10 (R. P. 66a). 

2 Simpl. Phys. p. 455, 20 (R. P. 66 a). I owe the passages which I © 
have used in illustration of this subject to W. A. Heidel, “ Ilépas and dze:poyr 
in the Pythagorean Philosophy ”’ (Arch. xiv. pp. 384 sqq.). The general 
principle of my interpretation is the same as his, though I think that, 
by bringing the passage into connexion with the numerical figures, I have 
avoided the necessity of regarding the words 7 yap eis ica kal julon dialpeccs 
ém’ dretpov as “‘ an attempted elucidation added by Simplicius.” 

8 Aristoxenos, fr. 81, ap. Stob. 1. p. 20, 1, é« ray ’Apiorogévov Tlepi 


dpiOuntikhs. . . Tav 5é apiOuav Apri pév eiow oi els loa darpoipevra, wepiccol 


dé of els dvica Kal wécov ExovrTes. 

4 [Plut.] ap. Stob. i. p. 22, 19, Kal why els dbo Siarpoupévwv toa Tod pev | 
mepicood povas ev wéow mepiéott, To dé dpriov Kevh delwerac XwWpa Kal adéororos 
kal dvdpiOuos, ws dv évdeods Kal dredois dvros. 
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Again, Plutarch says: “In the division of numbers, the 
even, when parted in any direction, leaves as it were 
within itself ...a field; but, when the same thing is 
done to the odd, there is always a middle left over from 
the division.” + It is clear that all these passages refer 
to the same thing, and that can hardly be anything else 


than the “terms” or dots with which we are already 


familiar (§ 47). The division must fall between these; 
for, if it meets with an indivisible unit, it is at once 
arrested. 

145. Now there can be no doubt that by his Unlimited 
Pythagoras meant something spatially extended; for he 
identified it with air, night, or the void. Weare prepared, 
then, to find that his followers also thought of the Unlimited 
as extended. Aristotle certainly regarded it so. He argues 
that, if the Unlimited is itself a reality, and not merely the 
predicate of some other reality, then every part of it must 
be unlimited too, just as every part of air is air.2 The same 
thing is implied in his statement that the Pythagorean 
Unlimited was outside the heavens.? Further than this, it 
is not safe to go. Philolaos and his followers cannot have 
regarded the Unlimited as Air; for, as we shall see, they 
adopted the theory of Empedokles as to that “‘ element,” 
and accounted for it otherwise. One of them, Xouthos, 
argued that rarefaction and condensation implied the void ; 
without it the universe would overflow. We do not know, 
however, whether he was earlier than the Atomists or not. 


1 Plut. De E apud Delphos, 388 a, rats yap els toa rouais tov dpiOpuar, 
6 pev dprios wavTy dviordmevos wvrodelrer tid Sexrixkhy dpxhv olov ev éavT@ 
kal xwpav, év 5¢ To wepitr@ Taird waddvT. péoov del mepleort THs veuroews 


_yéviuov. The words which I have omitted in translating refer to the 


further identification of Odd and Even with Male and Female. The 
passages quoted by Heidel might be added to. Cf., for instance, what 
Nikomachos says (p. 13, 10, Hoche), gor. dé dpriov wey 8 ofdv Te els Sto 
toa SiarpeOjvar povddos pécov uh mapeumimrovons, mepirtiv 5é Td uh Suvdpevoy 
eis S00 toa pepo Ojvar did Ti mpoepnuerny Tis povddos weorrelav. He significantly 
adds that this definition is éx rijs Snuwdous brodheus. 

2 Arist. Phys. T, 4. 204 a 20 sqq., especially a 26, d\\d why Somrep dépos 
anp pépos, ow Kal dretpov dzrelpov, el ye odola éorl kal apx7. 

8 See Chap. II. § 53. 4 Ar. Phys. A, 9. 216 b 25, xupave? 7d Sov. 
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It is enough to say that the Pythagoreans meant by the 
Unlimited the ves extensa. 

As the Unlimited is spatial, the Limit must be spatial 
too, and we should expect to find that the point, the line, 
and the surface were regarded as forms of the Limit. That 
was the later doctrine; but the characteristic feature of 
Pythagoreanism is just that the point was not regarded as 
a limit, but as the first product of the Limit and the Un- 
limited, and was identified with the arithmetical unit 
instead of with zero. According to this view, then, the 
point has one dimension, the line two, the surface three, and 
the solid four.1 In other words, the Pythagorean points 
have magnitude, their lines breadth, and their surfaces 
thickness. The whole theory, in short, turns on the defini- 
tion of the point as a unit “ having position”’ (uwovas 0éow 
éyouca).2 It was out of such elements that it seemed possible 
to construct a world. 

146. This way of regarding the point, the line, and the 
surface is closely bound up with the practice of representing 
numbers by dots arranged in symmetrical patterns, which 
we have seen reason for attributing to the Pythagoreans 
(§ 47). Geometry had already made considerable advances, 
but the old view of quantity as a sum of units had not been 
revised, and so the point was identified with 1 instead of 
with o. That is the answer to Zeller’s contention that to 
regard the Pythagorean numbers as spatial is to ignore the 
fact that the doctrine was originally arithmetical rather than 
geometrical. Our interpretation takes full account of that 


1 Cf. Speusippos in the extract preserved in the Theologumena arith- 
metica, p. 61 (Diels, Vors. 32 A 13), 7d why yap & orvypuh, Ta 62 B Yeamur, Ta dé 
y rplywvov, ra 5¢ 5 mvpauls. We know that Speusippos is following 
Philolaos here. Arist. Met. Z, 11. 1036 b 12, kal dvdyous. mdvra els 
rovs apiOuovs, Kal ypauuhs Tov Néyor Tov Tay dbo elval gacw. The matter is 
clearly put by Proclus in Eucl. I. p. 97, 19, 7d mév onuetov dvddoyor ridevrar 
povad:, Thy S& ypauphv Suddi, thy dé éemipdvercay rH Tpidde Kal Td oTEpedy TH 
rerpao.. Kalro ye ws Siacrard AapBdvorres povadiKhy pev edphoomer Thy ypapmHy, 
Svadichy de rhv éemipdveray, Tpiadixdv 5€ TO oTEpeEdr. . 

2 The identification of the point with the unit is referred to by Aristotle, 


Phys. B, 3. 227 a 27. 
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fact, and indeed makes the peculiarities of the whole system 
depend on it. _ Aristotle is very decided as to the Pythagorean» 
points | having: magnitude... ‘“ They construct the whole world 
out of numbers,” he tells us, “ but they suppose the units 
have magnitude. As to how the first unit with magnitude 
arose, they appear to be at a loss.” 1 Zeller holds that this 
is only an inference of Aristotle’s,? and he is probably right 


in this sense, that the Pythagoreans never felt the need of 


“Saying in so many words that points had magnitude. It 


does seem probable, however, that they called them 
oyKot.® | 


Zeller, moreover, allows, and indeed insists, that in the 


| Pythagorean cosmology the numbers were spatial, but he 
faises difficulties about the other parts of the system. There 


are other things, such as the Soul and Justice and Oppor- 
tunity, which are said to be numbers, and which cannot be 


regarded as constructed of points, lines, and surfaces.‘ 
Now it appears to me that this is just the meaning of a pas- 
sage in which Aristotle criticises the Pythagoreans. They 
held, he says, that in one part of the world Opinion prevailed, 
while a little above it or below it were to be found Injustice 
or Separation or Mixture, each of which was, according to 
them, a number. But—in the very same regions of the 
heavens were to be found things. having “magnitude which 
were also numbers. How can this be, since Justice has no 
magnitude ? 25 This means surely that the Pythagoreans 


1 Arist. Met. M, 6. 1080 b 18 sqq., 1083 b 8 sqq.; De caelo,T, 1. 300a 16 
(R. P. 76 a). 2 Zeller, p. 381. 

$ Zeno in his fourth argument about motion, which, we shall see (§ 163), 
was directed against the Pythagoreans, used éyxa for points, Aetios, i. 3, 
19 (R. P. 76 b), says that Ekphantos of Syracuse was the first of the 
Pythagoreans to say that their units were corporeal. Cf. also the use of 


“éyca in Plato, Pavm. 164 d, and Galen, Hist. Phil. 18 (Dox. p. 610), ‘Hpa- 


“KXeldns 6 6 ILovrixds kal "AokAnmiddns 6 BiOvvds dvdpyous SyKous Tas dpxas bo- 
ribevrat T&v Bdwv. 4 Zeller, p. 381. 

_ 5 Arist. Met. A, 8. 990 a 22 (R. P. 81 e). I read and interpret thus: 
og For, seeing that, according to them, Opinion and Opportunity are in 
a given part of the world, and a little above or below them Injustice and 
Separation and Mixture,—in proof of which they allege that each of these 
is a number,—and seeing that it is also the case (reading cuuBalyy with 
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had failed to give any clear account of the relation between 
these more or less fanciful analogies and their geometrical 
construction of the universe. ? 

147. We seem to see further that what distinguished 
the Pythagoreanism of this period from its earlier form was 
that it sought to adapt itself to the new theory of “ elements.” | 
This is what makes it necessary to take up the consideration } 
of the system once more in connexion with the pluralists. 
When the Pythagoreans returned to Southern Italy, they 
would find views prevalent there which demanded a partial - 
reconstruction of their own system. We do not know that 
Empedokles founded a philosophical society, but there can 
be no doubt of his influence on the medical school of these 
regions ; and we also know now that Philolaos played a part 
in the history of medicine.1 This gives us the clue to what 
formerly seemed obscure. The tradition is that the Pytha-_ 
goreans explained the elements as built up of geometrical 
figures, a theory we can study for ourselves in the more 
developed form it attained in Plato’s Timaeus.? If they 
were to retain their position as the leaders of medical 
study in Italy, they were bound to account for the 
elements. 





Bonitz) that there is already in that part of the world a number of com= 
posite magnitudes (i.e. composed of the Limit and the Unlimited), became 
those affections (of number) are attached to their respective regions ;— 
(seeing that they hold these two things), the question arises whether the 
number which we are to understand each of these things (Opinion, etc.) to 
be is the same as the number in the world (i.e. the cosmological number) 
or a different one.’’ I cannot doubt that these are the extended numbers. 
which are composed (cuvicrara:) of the elements of number, the limited 
and the unlimited, or, as Aristotle here says, the “ affections of number,” 
the odd and the even. Zeller’s view that “ celestial bodies *’ are meant 
comes near this, but the application is too narrow. Nor is it the number 
(900s) Of those bodies that is in question, but their magnitude (ueyeB0s). 
For other views of the passage see Zeller, p. 391, ”. I. | 

1 All this has been put in its true light by the publication of the extract 
from Menon’s ’Iarpixd, on which see p. 278, . 4. 

2 In Aet. ii. 6, 5 (R. P. 80) the theory is ascribed to Pythagoras, which 
is an anachronism, as the mention of “‘ elements ’’ shows it must be later 
than Empedokles. In his extract from the same source, Achilles am 
ol Iv@aryépero, which doubtless represents Theophrastos better. 
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_ We must not take it for granted, however, that the 
Pythagorean construction of the elements was exactly 
the same as that we find in Plato’s Timaeus. As we 
have seen, there is good reason for believing they 
only knew three of the regular solids, the cube, the 
pyramid (tetrahedron), and the dodecahedron.1 Now 
Plato makes Timaios start from fire and earth,” and 
in the construction of the elements he proceeds in 
such a way that the octahedron and the icosahedron 
can easily be transformed into pyramids, while the cube 
and the dodecahedron cannot. From this it follows 
that, while air and water pass readily into fire, earth 
cannot do so,? and the dodecahedron is reserved for another 
purpose, which we shall consider presently. This would 
exactly suit the Pythagorean system; for it would leave 
room for a dualism of the kind outlined in the Second Part 
of the poem of Parmenides. We know that Hippasos made 
Fire the first principle, and we see from the Timaeus how 
it would be possible to represent air and water as forms of 
fire. The other element is, however, earth, not air, as we 
have seen reason to believe that it was in early Pytha- 
goreanism. That would be a natural result of the discovery 
of atmospheric air by Empedokles and of his general theory 
of the elements. It would also explain the puzzling fact, 
which we had to leave unexplained above, that Aristotle 
identifies the two “ forms ”’ spoken of by Parmenides with 
Fire and Earth. 

148. The most interesting point in the theory is, however, 
the use made of the dodecahedron. It was identified, we 
are told, with the ‘“‘ sphere of the universe,”’ or, as it is put 

1 See above, p. 283. 2 Plato, Tim. 31 b 5. 

8 Plato, Tim. 54 c 4. It is to be observed that in Tim. 48 b 5 Plato 
says of the construction of the elements ovdels rw yéveow abrav meurvuKer, 
which implies that there is some novelty in the theory as Timaios states it. 
If we read the passage in the light of what has been said in § 141, we shall 
be inclined to believe that Plato is making Timaios work out the Pytha- 


gorean doctrine on the lines of the discovery of Theaitetos. 
4 See above, Chap. IV. p. 186. 


The 
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in the Philolaic fragment, with the “‘ hull of the sphere.” 1 
Whatever we may think of the authenticity of the fragments, ; 
there is no reason to doubt that this is a genuine Pythagorean ~ 
expression, and it must be taken in close connexion with 
the word “‘ keel ” applied to the central fire.2 The structure 
of the world was compared to the building of a ship, an idea 
of which there are other traces. The key to what we are 
told of the dodecahedron is also given by Plato. In the 
Phaedo, which must have been written before the doctrine 
of the regular solids was fully established, we read that the” 
“true earth,” if looked at from above, is “‘ many-coloured 
like the balls that are made of twelve pieces of leather.” 
In the Timaeus the same thing is referred to in these words : 
“Further, as there is still one construction left, the fifth, 
God made use of it for the universe when he painted it.’ ° 
The point is that the dodecahedron approaches more nearly 
to the sphere than any other of the regular solids. The 
twelve pieces of leather used to make a ball would all be 
regular pentagons; and, if the material were not flexible 


1 Aet. ii. 6, 5 (R. P. 80) ; ‘‘ Philolaos,”’ fr. 12 (=20M.; R.P.79). On 
the 6\xds, see Gundermann in Rhein. Mus. 1904, pp. 145 sqq. In the 
Pythagorean myth of Plato’s Politicus, the world is regarded as a ship, of 
which God is the xuBSepyyrns (272 € sqq.). The mévros ris dvouorbrnros (273 d) 
is just the decpov. 

2 Aet. ii. 4, 15, drep rpdaews Sixnv mpovmeBddero TH TOD mavrds <odaipa> 
6 Onuoupyds Beds. | 

8 Cf. the irofiuara of Plato, Rep. 616 c 3. As wn generally means 
‘timber ”’ for shipbuilding (when it does not mean firewood), I suggest 
that we should look in this direction for an explanation of the technical use — 
of the word in later philosophy. Cf. Plato, Phileb. 54 c 1, yevéoews .. . 
&vexa . . . wacav UAnv waparidecba waow, Which is part of the answer to the 
question mrérepa mrolwv vavrnyiavy evexa dys ylyvecOar maddov } mrota evexa 
vaurnylas ; (tb. b 2) ; Tim. 69 a 6, ola réxroow juivy t\n mapdxerat. 

4 Plato, Phaed. 110 b 6, domep of Swiexdoxvro opatpa, the meaning 
of which phrase is quite correctly explained by Plutarch, Plat. g. 1003 b, 
kal yap pdduora TH TAHOE Tov crotxelwy duBdornre dé Tov ywridy Thy 
evdirnTa Siapuydv edxaumés éore [7d Owiexdedpor], Kal rH wepirdoe Gorep al 
OwodexdoxuTo opatpar kukdorepes ylyvera Kal mepiknriKdr. 

5 Plato, Tim. 55c¢4. Neither this passage nor the last can refer to the 
Zodiac, which would be described by a dodecagon, not a dodecahedron. . 
What is implied is the division of the heavens into twelve pentagonal fields, 
in which the constellations were placed. For the history of such methods © 
see Newbold in Arch. xix. pp. 198 sqq. 


Fi 
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like leather, we should have a dodecahedron instead of a 
sphere. That proves that the dodecahedron was well 
known before Theaitetos, and we may infer that it was 
regarded as forming the “ timbers ”’ on which the spherical 


hulk of the heavens was built. 


The tradition confirms in an interesting way the import- 
ance of the dodecahedron in the Pythagorean system. 
According to one account, Hippasos was drowned at sea for 
revealing “‘ the sphere formed out of the twelve pentagons.” } 
The Pythagorean construction of the dodecahedron we 
may partially infer from the fact that they adopted the 
pentagram or pentalpha as their symbol. The use of this 
figure in later magic is well known; and Paracelsus still 
employed it as asymbol of health, which is exactly what the 
Pythagoreans called it.” 

149. The view that the soul is a “ harmony,” or rather 
an attunement, is intimately connected with the theory of 
the four elements. It cannot have belonged to the earliest 
form of Pythagoreanism ; for, as shown in Plato’s Phaedo, 
it is quite inconsistent with the idea that the soul can exist 
independently of the body. It is the very opposite of the 
belief that “ any soul can enter any body.’”’? On the other 


hand, we are told in the Phaedo that it was accepted by 


Simmias and Kebes, who had heard Philolaos at Thebes, and 
by Echekrates of Phleious, who was the disciple of Philolaos 
and Eurytos.t The account of the doctrine given by Plato 
is quite in accordance with the view that it was of medical 
origin. Simmias says: ‘‘ Our body being, as it were, strung 
and held together by the warm and the cold, the dry and the 


1 Tambl. V. Pyth. 247. Cf. above, Chap. II. p. 106, m. 1. 

* See Gow, Short History of Greek Mathematics, p. 151, and the 
passages there referred to, adding Schol. Luc. p. 234, 21, Rabe, 7d 
mwevTaypapuov | Sr. Td év TH cvvnOela Neyduevov wevTddgda cbuBoror Fv mpds dddAHAous 
TivOayopetwy dvayvwpiorixdy Kal ro’rw év tats émiorodais éxpavro. The 
Pythagoreans may quite well have known the method given by Euclid 
iv. 11 of dividing a line in extreme and mean ratio, the so-called ‘‘ golden 
section.” 

8 Arist. De an. A, 3. 407 b 20 (R. P. 86). 

4 Plato, Phaed. 85 e sqq.; and for Echekrates, ib, 88 d. 
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moist, and things of that sort, our soul is a sort of tempera- 


———— ss 


ment and attunement of these, when they are mingled with © 
one another well and in due proportion. If, then, our soul — 


is an attunement, it is clear that, when the body has been 


relaxed or strung up out of measure by diseases and other ~ 


ills, the soul must necessarily perish at once.” 1 This is 
clearly an application of the theory of Alkmaion (§ 96), and 


is in accordance with the views of the Sicilian school. It 


completes the evidence that the Pythagoreanism of the 
end of the fifth century was an adaptation of the old doctrine 
to the new principles introduced by Empedokles. 

It is further to be observed that, if the soul is regarded 
as an attunement in the Pythagorean sense, we should expect 
it to contain the three intervals then recognised, the fourth, 
the fifth and the octave, and this makes it extremely 
probable that Poseidonios was right in saying that the 
doctrine of the tripartite soul, as we know it from the 
Republic of Plato, was really Pythagorean. It is quite 
inconsistent with Plato’s own view of the soul, but agrees 
admirably with that just explained.” 

150. The planetary system which Aristotle attributes to 
“the Pythagoreans ’’ and Aetios to Philolaos is sufficiently 
remarkable. The earth is no longer in the middle of the 
world ; its place is taken by a central fire, which is not to 


1 Plato, Phaed. 86 b 7-c 5. 

2 See J. L. Stocks, Plato and the Tripartite Soul (Mind N.S., No. 94, 
I9I5, pp. 207 sqq.). Plato himself points to the connexion in Rep. 
443 d, 5 cwappudcarvra rpla dvTa, dowep Spous Tpeis apuovlas arexv@s, vedrns 
Te kal wrdrns Kal péons, kal ef dda Grra pera&d rvyxydve sdvra (1.e. the 
movable notes). Now there is good ground for believing that the state- 


ment of Aristides Quintilianus (ii. 2) that the @uuwxdy is intermediate 


between the \oy:ixdy and the &\oyov comes from the musician Damon (Deiters, 
De Arvistidis Quint. fontibus, 1870), the teacher of Perikles (p. 255, %. 2), to 
whom the Platonic Sokrates refers as his authority on musical matters, but 
who must have died when Plato was quite young. Moreover, Poseidonios 
(ap. Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. pp. 425 and 478) attributed the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul to Pythagoras, ai’rot pév rod Ilv@aydpou cuyypdmparos ovdevds 
els Huds Siacwfouévou, Texuapdmevos Sé €€ Gv Evioe TGv pabnradv avbrov yeypadacw. 

8 For the authorities see R. P. 81-83. The attribution of the theory 
to Philolaos is perhaps due to Poseidonios. The ‘“‘ three books *’ were 
doubtless in existence by his time. 
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be identified with the sun. ound this fire revolve ten 


bodies. First comes the Antichthon or Counter-earth, and 
next the earth, which thus becomes one of the planets. After 
the earth comes the moon, then the sun, the planets, and 
the heaven of the fixed stars. We do not see the central 
fire and the antichthon because the side of the earth on 
which we live is always turned away from them. This is to 
be explained by the analogy of the moon, which always 
presents the same face to us, so that men living on the other 
side of it would never see the earth. This implies, of course, 
from our point of view, that these bodies rotate on their 
axes in the same time as they revolve round the central 
fire,1 and that the antichthon revolves round the central fire 
in the same time as the earth, so that it is always in opposi- 
tion to it.” 

It is not easy to accept the statement of Aetios that this 
system was taught by Philolaos. Aristotle nowhere men- 
tions him in connexion with it, and in the Phaedo Sokrates 
gives a description of the earth and its position in the world 
which is entirely opposed to it, but is accepted without demur 
by Simmias the disciple of Philolaos.? It is undoubtedly 
a Pythagorean theory, however, and marks a noticeable 


- advance on the Ionian views current at Athens. It is clear 


too that Sokrates states it as something of a novelty that the 
earth does not require the support of air or anything of the 
sort to keep it in its place. Even Anaxagoras had not been 
able to shake himself free of that idea, and Demokritos still 


1 Piato makes Timaios attribute an axial rotation to the heavenly bodies, 
which must be of this kind (Tim. 40a 7). The rotation of the moon upon . 
its axis takes the same time as its revolution round the earth; but it comes 
to the same thing if we say that it does not rotate at all relatively to its 
orbit, and that is how the Greeks put it. It would be quite natural for 
the Pythagoreans to extend this to all the heavenly bodies. This led 


ultimately to Aristotle’s view that they were all fixed (évdedeuéva) in 


corporeal spheres. 

* This seems more natural than to suppose the earth and counter- 
earth to be always in conjunction. Cf. Aet. iii. 11, 3, ryv olkoupévny viv 
€& évayrias kewwévgv Kal repipepouevnv TH dvtix Gove. 

8 Plato, Phaed. 108 e 4 sqq. Simmias assents to the geocentric theory 
in the emphatic words kai dp0as ye. 
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held it along with the theory of a flat earth. The natural 
inference from the Phaedo would certainly be that the theory — 
of a spherical earth, kept in the middle of the world by 
its equilibrium, was that of Philolaos himself. If so, the 

doctrine of the central fire would belong to a later generation. 

It seems probable that the theory of the earth’s revolu- 
tion round the central fire really originated in the account 
of the sun’s light given by Empedokles. The two things 
are brought into close connexion by Aetios, who says that 
Empedokles believed in two suns, while ‘‘ Philolaos”’ believed 
in two or even in three. His words are obscure, but they 
seem to justify us in holding that Theophrastos regarded the 
theories as akin.1 We saw that Empedokles gave two 
inconsistent explanations of the alternation of day and 
night (§ 113), and it may well have seemed that the solution 
of the difficulty was to make the sun shine by reflected light 
from a central fire. Such a theory would, in fact, be the 
natural issue of recent discoveries as to the moon’s light 
and the cause of its eclipses, if these were extended to the 
sun, as they would almost inevitably be. 

The central fire received a number of mythological 
names, such as the “ hearth of the world,” the “ house,” or 
‘‘ watch-tower ’”’ of Zeus, and ‘‘ the mother of the gods.” 2 
That was in the manner of the school, but it must not blind 

. 7 Aet. ii. 20, 13 (Chap. VI. p. 238, ”. 3) compared with ib. 12 
Dirdhaos o IlvOaydperos badoedH Tov Hrrov, Sexduevov pev Tod & TE Kbopy 
mupos Thy dvTavyeav, dindodvra Se mpds quads 7d GOs, wore tpbrov Twa 
dirrovs mAlouvs ylyverOa, 76 Te év TE ovpaye mupGdés Kal 7d adm’ avrod 
mupoedes KaTd 7d éoomrpoedés: ef ph .tis Kal rplrov désec Thy amd Tod 
évémTpov Kar’ dvdk\acw diacreipouevnv mpds huads avyfv. This is not, of 
course, a statement of any doctrine held by ‘“ Philolaos,’’ but a rather 
captious criticism such as we often find in Theophrastos. Moreover, 
it is pretty clear that it is inaccurately reported. The phrase 7d é& 7@ 
kéoum mop, if used by Theophrastos, must surely mean the central 
fire, and rd é 7G ovpayg mupGdes must be the same thing, as it very 
well may, seeing that Aetios tells us himself (ii. 7. 7, R. P. 81) that 
‘* Philolaos ’’ used the term odpavés of the sublunary region. Itis true that 
Achilles says 7rd mup@des cal diavyés auPdvovra dvwhev dard Tod deplov 


mupés, but his authority is not sufficiently great to outweigh the other 
considerations. 


2 Aet.i. 7, 7 (R. P. 81). Proclus im Tim. p. 106, 22 (R. P. 83 e). 
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us to the fact that we are dealing with a scientific hypothesis. 
It was a great thing to see that the phenomena could best 
be “ saved ” by a central luminary, and that the earth must 
therefore be a revolving sphere like the other planets. 
Indeed, we are tempted to say that the identification of the 
central fire with the sun was a detail in comparison. It is 
probable, at any rate, that this theory started the train of 
thought which made it possible for Aristarchos of Samos to 
reach the heliocentric hypothesis,” and it was certainly 
Aristotle’s successful reassertion of the geocentric theory 
which made it necessary for Copernicus to discover the truth 
afresh. We have his own word for it that he started from 
what he had read about the Pythagoreans.® 

In the form in which it was now stated, however, the 
theory raised almost as many difficulties as it solved, and it 
did not maintain itself for long. It is clear from Aristotle 
that its critics raised the objection that it failed to ‘‘ save the 
phenomena ’”’ inasmuch as the assumed revolution of the 
earth would produce parallaxes too great to be negligible, 
and that the Pythagoreans gave some reason for the belief 
that they were negligible. Aristotle has no clear account 
of the arguments on either side, but it may be pointed out 
that the earth was probably supposed to be far smaller than 
it is, and there is no reason why its orbit should have been 
thought to have an appreciably greater diameter than we 
now know the earth itself to have. 


1 Aristotle expresses this by saying that the Pythagoreans held riy .. . 
Viv év Tv dorpwr odcay KiKX\w Pepouévnv mepl Td wécov viKTa TE Kal hucpay Tovey 
(De caelo, B, 13. 293 a 23). 

2 I do not discuss here the claims of Herakleides to be the real author 
of the heliocentric hypothesis. 

8 In a letter to Pope Paul III., Copernicus quotes Plut. Plac. iii. 13, 2-3 
(R. P. 83 a) and adds Inde igitur occasionem.nacius, coepi et ego de terrae 
mobilitate cogitare. 

4 Cf. Ar. De caelo, B, 13. 293 b 25 émel yap odk éorw 7} yh KévTpov, GAN’ 
améxe. TO Husogalpoy airs bdov, oOev KwrUew olovra Ta pawdueva ocupBalvew 
Opolws wh KaroKovow juiv érl rod Kévtpov, womep Kay ef érl Tod pécouv hv h yiI° 
ovudéev yap ovde viv moveiv érldnrov rhv juoeiay dméxovras uds didperpov. 
(Of course the words 7d tyuicdalpov airfs Sdov refer to Aristotle’s own 
theory of celestial spheres; he really means the radius of its orbit.) 
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A truer view of the earth’s dimensions would naturally 
suggest that the alternation of night and day was due to 
the earth’s rotation on its own axis, and in that case the 
earth could once more be regarded as in the centre. It does 
not appear that Aristotle knew of any one who had held this 
view, but Theophrastos seems to have attributed it to 
Hiketas and Ekphantos of Syracuse, of whom we know 
very little otherwise.1 Apparently they regarded the 
heaven of the fixed stars as stationary, a thing Aristotle 
would almost have been bound to mention if he had ever 
heard of it, since his own system turns entirely on the diurnal 
revolution. 

Both theories, that of the earth’s revolution round a 
central fire and that of its rotation on its own axis, had the 
effect of making the revolution of the fixed stars, to which 
the Pythagoreans certainly adhered, very difficult to 
account for. They must either be stationary or their 
motion must be something quite different from the diurnal 





Now it is inconceivable that any one should have argued that, since 
the geocentric parallax is negligible, parallax in general is negligible. 
On the other hand, the geocentric Pythagorean (the real Philolaos ?), whose 
views are expounded by Sokrates in the Phaedo, appears to have made a 
special point of saying that the earth was rdyueya (109 a 9), and that would 
make the theory of the central fire very difficult to defend. If Philolaos 
was one of the Pythagoreans who held that the radius of the moon’s orbit 
is only three times that of the earth’s (Plut. De an. procy, 1028 b), he cannot 
have used the argument quoted by Aristotle. 

1 Aet. iii. 13, 3 “Hpaxdeldns 6 Ilovtixds cal “Exgayvros 6 IvOaryédpevos Kxivoior 
bev Thy yhv: ob wh ye weraBaTiKGs, GAA TperriKGs [l. orpemTiKGs] Tpdxov Sixyny 
évntovicuévnv, amd Svcuav ém’ dvarodds wept rd tdiov airis Kévrpov. Cicero 
attributes the same doctrine to Hiketas (Acad. pr. ii. 39), but makes nonsense 
of it by saying that he made the sun and moon stationary as well as the 


fixed stars. Tannery regarded Hiketas and Ekphantos as fictitious person- 


ages from a dialogue of Herakleides, but it seems clear that Theophrastos 
recognised their existence. It may be added that the idea of the earth’s 
rotation was no novelty. The Milesians probably (§ 21) and Anaxagoras 
certainly (p. 269) held this view of their flat earth. All that was new was 
the application of it toasphere. If we could be sure that the geocentric 
Pythagoreans who made the earth rotate placed the central fire in the 
interior of the earth, that would prove them to be later in date than the 
system of “‘ Philolaos.’’ Simplicius appears to say this (De caelo, p. 512 
9 sqq.), and he may be quoting from Aristotle’s lost work on the Pytha- 
goreans. The point, however, is doubtful. 
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revolution. It was probably this that led to the abandon- 
ment of the theory. 

In discussing the views of those who hold the earth to 
be in motion, Aristotle only mentions one theoryasalternative 
to that of its revolution round the central fire, and he says 
that it is that of the Timaeus. According to this the earth 
is not one of the planets but “‘ at the centre,” while at the 
same time it has some kind of motion relatively to the axis 
of the universe.? Now this motion can hardly be an axial 
rotation, as was held by Grote ;* for the whole cosmology 
of the Timaeus implies that the alternation of day and night 
is due to the diurnal revolution of the heavens.4 The fact 
that the earth is referred to a little later as “the guardian and 
artificer of night and day ’’> proves nothing to the contrary, 
since night is in any case the conical shadow of the earth, 
which is thus the cause of the alternation of day and night. 
So far, Boeckh and his followers appear to be in the right. 


1 The various possibilities are enumerated by Sir T. L. Heath (Avist- 
avchus, p. 103). Only two are worth noting. The universe as a whole 
might share in the rotation of the dr\avés, while the sun, moon and planets 
had independent revolutions in addition to that of the universe. Or the 
rotation of the dm\avés might be so slow as to be imperceptible, in which 
case its motion, “though it is not the precession of the equinoxes, is some- 
thing very like it”’ (Heath, Joc. cit.). 

2 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 293 b 5, vou 5é Kal Kecmévnv emt rod Kévrpov [rh 
viv] pacly airhy trecOar Kal KweicOac wept Tov did wavyrds Terapévoy mddor, 
dorep vy TH Tiywaly yéyparra. The text and interpretation of this 
passage are guaranteed by the reference in the next chapter (296 a 25) 
otf © éat rod pécov Oévres trecPat Kal Kivetcbal pact wept rdov médrov pécov. 
All attempts to show that this refers to something else are futile. 
We cannot, therefore, with Alexander, regard kal xweto@ac as an inter- 
polation in the first passage, even though it is omitted in some MSS. 
there. The omission is probably due to Alexander’s authority. More- 
over, when read in its context, it is quite clear that the passage gives 
one of two alternative theories of the earth’s motion, and that this 
motion, like the revolution round the central fire, is a motion of 
translation (gopd), and not an axial rotation. 

8 Plato’s Doctrine vespecting the Rotation of the Earth (1860).. 

4 Plato, Tim. 39 c I, vdé pev obv uépa Tre vyéyovey ottrws Kal dia 
Taira, THs puds Kal gdpoviwwrdryns KuKd\joews eplodos. This refers to 
the revolution of the “‘ circle of the Same,”’ 7.e. the equatorial circle, and is 
quite unambiguous. 

5 Plato, Tim. 40 cI [yfv] PidAaka Kal Snucovpydv vuxrds Te Kal tuépas 
éunxavioaro. On this cf. Heath, Avistarchus, p. 178. 
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When, however, Boeckh goes on to argue that the word 
iArouevnv in the Timaeus does not refer to motion at all, 
but that it means “ globed ” or “‘ packed” round, it is quite 
impossible for me to follow him. Apart from all philo- 
logical considerations, this interpretation makes nonsense of 
Aristotle’s line of argument. He says! that, if the earth 
is in motion, whether “ outside the centre” or “ at the 
centre,’ that cannot be a “ natural motion”; for, if it 
were, it would be shared by every particle of earth, and we 
see that the natural motion of every clod of earth is “‘ down,” 
i.e. towards the centre. He also says that, if the earth is 
in motion, whether “‘ outside the centre ”’ or “‘ at the centre,” 
it must have two motions like everything else but the 
“ first sphere,’ and therefore there would be excursions in 
latitude (mdpodo.) and “turnings back” (tpomai) of the 
fixed stars, which there are not. It is clear, then, that 
Aristotle regarded the second theory of the earth’s move- 
ment as involving a motion of translation equally with the 
first, and that he supposed it to be the theory of Plato’s 
Timaeus. It is impossible to believe that he can have 
been mistaken on such a point.? 

When we turn to the passage in the Timaeus itself, we 
find that, when the text is correctly established, it completely 
corroborates Aristotle’s statement that a motion of transla- 
tion is involved,’ and that Boeckh’s rendering is inadmissible 


1 Arist. De caelo, B, 14.296 a 29sqq. The use of the word joneurépueva 
of the apparent motion of the planets from west to east is an interesting 
survival of the old Ionian view (p. 70). The idea that the earth must have 
two motions, if it has any, is based on nothing more than the analogy of 
the planets (Heath, Avistarchus, p. 241). 

2 Aristotle must have been a member of the Academy when the 
Timaeus was published, and we know that the interpretation of that dia- 
logue was one of the chief occupations of the Academy after Plato’s death. 
If he had misrepresented the doctrine by introducing a motion of transla- 
tion, Alexander and Simplicius would surely have been able to appeal to 
an authoritative protest by Krantor or another. The view which Boeckh 
finds in the Timaeus is precisely Aristotle’s own, and it is impossible to 
believe that he could have failed to recognise the fact or that he should 
have misrepresented it deliberately. 

8 The best attested reading in Tim. is yhv 5é€ rpoddy pmév tuerépar, 
iNrouévyy 5& Thv mepl rov dia mavTds wédov rerauévov. The article rh 
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on grammatical and lexicological grounds.t_ We have there- 
fore to ask what motion of translation is compatible with the 
statement that the earth is ‘“‘ at the centre,’ and there seems 
to be nothing left but a motion up and down (to speak loosely) 
on the axis of the universe itself. Now the only clearly 
attested meaning of the rare word jAXouas is just that of 
motion to and fro, backwards and forwards.? It may be 
added that a motion of this kind was familiar to the Pytha- 
goreans, if we may judge from the description of the waters 
in the earth given by Sokrates in the Phaedo on the authority 
of some unnamed cosmologist.® 
What was this motion intended to explain? It is 
impossible to be certain, but it is clear that the motions of 
the circles of the Same and the Other, 7.e. the equator and 
the ecliptic, are inadequate to “‘ save the appearances.’’ So 
far as they go, all the planets should either move in the 





is in Par, A and also in the Palatine excerpts, and it is difficult to suppose 
that any one would interpolate it. On the other hand, it might easily be 
dropped, as its meaning is not at once obvious. It is to be explained, of 
course, like rv émi @dvarov or Xenophon’s mpoedydvOdros . . . Thy mpds rad 
gpovpa, and implies a path of some kind, and therefore a movement of 
translation. 

1 In the first place, the meaning globatam, ‘‘ packed,’’ “‘ massed ”’ would 
have to be expressed by a perfect participle and not a present, and we 

_ find accordingly that Simplicius is obliged to paraphrase it by the 
perfect participle, dedeuévn or Sedeounuévn. Sir T. L. Heath’s “‘ wound ” 
(Avistarchus, p. 177) ought also to be “‘ winding.’’ In the second place, 
though Par. A has cid\\opuévny, the weight of authority distinctly favours 
Drouévnv, the reading of Aristotle, Proclus and others. The verbs e/\\w 
(et\Aw), eiX@ and iAAw are constantly confused in MSS. It is not, I think, 
possible to regard i\\w as etymologically connected with the other verbs. 
It seems rather to go with i\\és and f\d\alvw, which are both used in 
Hippokrates. For its meaning, see below, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Soph. Ant. 340 iddouévwy dpdtpwv eros els @ros, clearly of the 
ploughs going backwards and forwards in the furrows. Simplicius 
makes a point of the fact that Apollonios Rhodios used i\\éuevos in the 
sense of “shut in,” “bound,” elpyduevos (cf. Heath, Avistarchus, p. 175, 

_%.6). That, however, cannot weigh against the probability that the scribes, 
or even Apollonios himself, merely fell into the common confusion. Unless 
we can get rid of the article tiv and the testimony of Aristotle, we must 
have a verb of motion. 

8 Cf. Plato, Phaed. 111 e 4, where we are told that there is an aidpa in 
the earth, which causes the waters to move up and down in Tartaros, 
which is a chasm extending from pole to pole. See my notes in loc. 
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ecliptic or remain at an invariable distance from it, and this 

is far from being the case. Some explanation is required of 

their excursions in latitude, 7.e. their alternate approaches 

to the ecliptic and departures from it. We have seen (p. 63) 

that Anaximander already busied himself with the “ turnings 

back ’”’ of the moon. Moreover, the direct and retrograde 

movements of the planets are clearly referred to in the 

Timaeus a few lines below.1 We are not bound to show in 
detail that a motion of the kind suggested would account for 

these apparent irregularities ; it is enough if it can be made 

probable that the fifth-century Pythagoreans thought it 
could. It may have seemed worth while to them to explain 

the phenomena by a regular motion of the earth rather than 

by any waywardness in the planets ; and, if so, they were at 

least on the right track. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I would add that I do not 
suppose Plato himself was satisfied with the theory which 
he thought it appropriate for a Pythagorean of an earlier 
generation to propound. The idea that Plato expounded his 
own personal views in a dialogue obviously supposed to take 
place before he was born, is one which, to me at least, is quite 
incredible. We know, moreover, from the unimpeachable 
authority of Theophrastos, who was a member of the Academy 
in Plato’s later years, that he had then abandoned the 
geocentric hypothesis, though we have no information as to 


1 Proclus, in his commentary, explains the mpoywphces and érava-— 
kukdhfoets Of Tim. 20 c as equivalent to mporodicpol and smorodicpol. 
In a corrigendum prefixed to his Arvistarchus, Sir T. L. Heath disputes this — 
interpretation, and compares the application of the term éravaxuk\ovpev ov 
to the planet Mars in Rep. 617 b, which he understands to refer merely to 
its ‘‘ circular revolution in a sense contrary to that of the fixed stars.” It 
is to be observed, however, that Theon of Smyrna in quoting this passage 
has the words pddwora tev d\d\wy after éravaxuk\ovpevov, which gives 
excellent sense if retrogradation is meant. In fact Mars has a greater arc 
of retrogradation than the other planets (Duhem, Systéme du monde, vol. i. — 
p. 61). As TI failed to note this in my text of the Republic, I should like 
to make amends by giving two reasons for believing that Theon has pre- 
served Plato’s own words. In the first place he is apparently quoting from 
Derkyllides, who first established the text of Plato from which ours is 
derived. In the second place uddiora rév &dd\wr is exactly fifteen letters, 
the normal length of omissions in the Platonic text. 
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what he supposed to be in the centre of our system.! It 
seems clear too from the Laws that he must have attributed 


an axial rotation to the earth.” 


151. The existence of the antichthon was also a hypothesis The 
antichthon. 


intended to account for the phenomena of eclipses. In one 
_ place, indeed, Aristotle says the Pythagoreans invented it in 
order to bring the number of revolving bodies up to ten ;# 
but that is a mere sally, and Aristotle really knew better. 
In his work on the Pythagoreans, he said that eclipses of the 
moon were caused sometimes by the intervention of the earth 
and sometimes by that of the antichthon; and the same 
statement was made by Philip of Opous, a very competent 
authority on the matter. Indeed, Aristotle shows in another 
passage how the theory originated. He tells us that some 
thought there might be a considerable number of bodies 
revolving round the centre, though invisible to us because of 
the intervention of the earth, and that they accounted in 
this way for there being more eclipses of the moon than of 
the sun.5 This is mentioned in close connexion with the 
antichthon, so Aristotle clearly regarded the two hypotheses 
as of the same nature. The history of the theory seems to 
be this. Anaximenes had assumed the existence of dark 


1 Plut. Plat. quaest, 1006 c (cf. V. Numae,c.11). It is important to 
remember that Theophrastos was a member of the Academy in Plato’s 
last years. 

2 In the passage referred to (822 a 4 sqq.) he maintains that the planets 

have a simple circular motion, and says that this is a view which he had not 
heard in his youth nor long before. That.must imply the rotation of the 

_ earth on its axis in twenty-four hours, since it is a denial of the Pythagorean 

_theory that the planetary motions are composite. It does not follow that 
we must find this view in the Timaeus, which only professes to give the 
Opinions of a fifth-century Pythagorean. 

8 Arist. Met. A, 5. 986 a 3 (R. P. 83 b). 

4 Aet. ii, 29, 4, rav IvOayopelwy rwes xara rhv ’Apiotorédevov loroplay 
Kal rhyv Piirrov rod “Orovwrtiov amrépacw dvravyela Kal dvtippdger tore 

| pev Tis yijs, Tore 5¢ THs dvrlxOovos (€xdelrew Thy cedHvyr). 

5 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 293 b 21, évios dé Soxet cal wrelw owpuata 
Towra évdéxerOar pépecOac wept 7d péoov juiv dina did Ti émurpbcbnow 

“Ths vis. dd Kal ras THs ceAhvyns Exrelers mrelovs 7 Tas TOD HArlov ylyverBal 
pacw* Tov yap epoudvwv Exacrov avtippdrrew adriy, GN’ od pdvov Thy 
“ay. 

20 
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planets to account for lunar eclipses (§ 29), and Anaxagoras : 
had revived that view (§ 135). Certain Pythagoreans* had 
placed these dark planets between the earth and the central 
fire in order to account for their invisibility, and the next 
stage was to reduce them to a single body. Here again we 
see how the Pythagoreans tried to simplify the hypotheses of 
their predecessors. 

152. We have seen (§ 54) that the doctrine commonly, 
but incorrectly, known as the ‘‘ harmony of the spheres ” 
may have originated with Pythagoras, but its elaboration 
must belong to a later generation, and the extraordinary 
variations in our accounts of it must be due to the conflicting 
theories of the planetary motions which were rife at the end 
of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth centuries B.c. 
We have the express testimony of Aristotle that the Pytha- 
goreans whose doctrine he knew believed that the heavenly 
bodies produced musical notes in their courses. Further, 
the pitch of the notes was determined by the velocities of 
these bodies, and these in turn by their distances, which were 
in the same ratios as the consonant intervals of the octave. 
Aristotle distinctly implies that the heaven of the fixed stars 
takes part in the celestial symphony ; for he mentions “ the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, so great in magnitude and in 
number as they are,” a phrase which cannot refer solely or 
chiefly to the five planets.” We are also told that the slower 
bodies give out a deep note and the swifter a high note, and 
the prevailing tradition gives the high note of the octave to 


1 Itis not expressly stated that they were Pythagoreans, butit is natural 
to suppose so. So, at least, Alexander thought (Simpl. De caelo, p. 515, 
25). 
2 Arist. De caelo, B, 9. 290 b, 12 sqq. (R. P. 82). Cf. Alexander, Im met. 
p. 39, 24 (from Aristotle’s work on the Pythagoreans) ray yap cwudrww 
Trav wept 7d pécov epoudvwy év dvadoyla ras dmocrdces éxdvTwY.. . 
mowovvTwy dé Kal Widov év 7TH KweicOa Tov pwéev Bpadurépwy Bapiv, Tov de 
raxutépwv dé. There are all sorts of difficulties in detail. We can 
hardly attribute the identification of the seven planets (including sun 
and moon) with the strings of the heptachord to the Pythagoreans of this 
date ; for Mercury and Venus have the same mean angular velocity as the 
Sun, and we must take in the heaven of the fixed stars. 
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the heaven of the fixed stars, which revolves in twenty-four 
hours. Saturn, of course, comes next; for, though it has a 
slow motion of its own in a contrary direction, that is 
“mastered ’’ (xpareirac) by the diurnal revolution. The 
other view, which gives the highest note to the Moon and 
the lowest to the fixed stars, is probably due to the theory 
which substituted an axial rotation of the earth for the 
diurnal revolution of the heavens. 

153. We have still to consider a view, which Aristotle 
sometimes attributes to the Pythagoreans, that things were 
“like numbers.’”” He does not appear to regard this as 
inconsistent with the doctrine that things ave numbers, 
though it is hard to see how he could reconcile the two.” 
There is no doubt, however, that Aristoxenos represented 
the Pythagoreans as teaching that things were ke numbers,° 
and there are other traces of an attempt to make out that 
this was the original doctrine. A letter was produced, 


1 For the various systems, see Boeckh, Kleine Schriften, vol. iii. pp. 
169 sgqg., and Carl v. Jan, “ Die Harmonie der Spharen”’ (Philol. 1893, 
Pp. 13 sqq.). There is a sufficient account of them in Heath‘s Arvistarchus, 
Pp. 107 sqq., where the distinction between absolute and relative velocity 
is clearly stated, a distinction which is not appreciated in Adam’s note 
on Rep. 617 b (vol. ii. p. 452), with the result that, while the heaven of 
the fixed stars is rightly regarded as the vijrn (the highest note), the Moon 
comes next instead of Saturn—an impossible arrangement. The later 
view is represented by the “‘ bass of Heaven’s deep Organ ”’ in the “ ninefold 
harmony ”’ of Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity (xiii.). At the beginning of 
the Fifth Act of the Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare makes Lorenzo ex- 
pound the doctrine in a truly Pythagorean fashion. According to him, 
the “ harmony ” in the soul ought to correspond with that of the heavenly 
bodies (‘‘ such harmony is in immortal souls’’), but the “‘muddy vesture 
of decay ” prevents their complete correspondence. The Timaeus states 
a similar view, and in the Book of Homage to Shakespeare (pp..58 sqq.) I 
hhave tried to show how the theories of the Timaeus may have reached 
Shakespeare. There is no force in Martin’s observation that the sounding 
of all the notes of an octave at once would not producea harmony. There 
is no question of harmony in the modern sense, but only of attunement 
(appovia) to a perfect scale. 

_ 2 Cf. especially Met. A, 6. 787, b 10 (R. P. 65d). Itis not quite the 
‘same thing when he says, as in A, 5. 985 b 23 sqq. (R. P. 1b.), that they 
‘perceived many likenessesin things to numbers. That refers to the 
numerical analogies of Justice, Opportunity, etc. 

_ 8 Aristoxenos ap. Stob. i. pre 6 (p. 20), IlvOayébpas.. . mdvra ra 
mpdywara dmredgwr Tots ap.Ouots. 
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purporting to be by Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, in 
which she says that she hears many of the Hellenes think 


Pythagoras said things were made of number, whereas he 


really said they were made according to number.? 


When this view is uppermost in his mind, Aristotle seems — 
to find only a verbal difference between Plato and the 


Pythagoreans. The metaphor of “ participation’’ was 


merely substituted for that of ‘“‘imitation.” This is not 
the place to discuss the meaning of the so-called ‘‘ theory of | 


ideas’; but it must be pointed out that Aristotle’s ascrip- 
tion of the doctrine of “‘ imitation’ to the Pythagoreans is 
abundantly justified by the Phaedo. When Simmias is asked 


whether he accepts the doctrine, he asks for no explanation 
of it, but replies at once and emphatically that he does. The 


view that the equal itself is alone real, and that what we call 


equal things are imperfect imitations of it, is quite familiar 


to him,” and he is finally convinced of the immortality of the 
soul just because Sokrates makes him see that the theory of 
forms implies it. 

It is also to be observed that Sokrates does not introduce 
the theory as a novelty. The reality of the “ideas ”’ is the 
sort of reality ‘‘ we are always talking about,” and they are 
explained in a peculiar vocabulary which is represented as 
that of aschool. The technical terms are introduced by such 
formulas as ‘‘ we say.”’? Whose theory isit? It is usually 
supposed to be Plato’s own, though some call it his “‘ early 
theory of ideas,’ and say that he modified it profoundly in 


later life. But there are serious difficulties in this view. 


1 Stob. Ecl.i. p. 125, 19 (R. P. 65 d). 

2 Plato, Phaed. 74 a sqq. 

8 Cf. especially the words 6 OpuNoduev dei (76 d 8). The phrases airo 6 
éorw, abrd xa’ atré, and the like are assumed to be familiar. “ We” 


define reality by means of question and answer, in the course of which “ we ”” 


give an account of its being (js Adyov Sidouey rov eva, 78 d 1, where 
Abyov . . . Tod elvaris equivalent to Adyov THs odclas). When we have done 


this, ‘‘ we ’’ set the seal or stamp of aird 6 éorw upon it (75d 2). Tech- 
nical terminology implies a school. As Diels puts it (Elementum, p. 20), 


it is in a school that ‘‘ the simile concentrates into a metaphor, and the 
metaphor condenses into a term.” 


re eg 
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Plato is very careful to tell us that he was not present at the 


conversation recorded in the Phaedo. Did any philosopher 
ever propound a new theory of his own by representing it as 
already familiar to a number of distinguished living con- 
temporaries ?1 It is not easy to believe that. It would be 
rash, on the other hand, to ascribe the origin of the theory 
to Sokrates, and there seems nothing for it but to suppose 
that the doctrine of ‘‘ forms ”’ (eidn, iSéax) originally took 
shape in Pythagorean circles, though it was further developed 
by Sokrates. There is nothing startling in this. It is a 
historical fact that Simmias and Kebes were not only Pytha- 
goreans but disciples of Sokrates, and there were, no doubt, 
more “‘ friends of the ideas” * than we generally recognise. 
It is certain, in any case, that the use of the words e/3n and 
iséac to express ultimate realities is pre-Platonic, and it 
seems most natural to regard it as of Pythagorean origin. 
We have really exceeded the limits of this work by tracing 
the history of Pythagoreanism down to a point where it 
becomes practically indistinguishable from the theories which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates ; but it was necessary 


to do so in order to put the statements of our authorities in 


their true light. Aristoxenos is not likely to have been 
mistaken with regard to the opinions of the men he had 
known personally, and Aristotle’s statements must have had 
some foundation. 


1 In the Parvmenides Plato makes Sokrates expound the theory at a date 
which is carefully marked as at least twenty years before his own birth. 

2 Plato, Soph. 248 a 4. Proclus says (In Parm. iv. p. 149, Cousin) 
iy pev yap Kal mapa rots IlvOayopelos ) wept trav eldGv Oewpla, Kal Sydot 
kal avrds év LodiotH ta&v clddv Pidrovs mpocayopedwy Tors év "IraXia codois, 
GN 8 ye pwddwora mpecBetoas Kal Stappydnvy wsrobéuevos Ta clin XwKpdrns 
éstiv, This is not in itself authoritative; but it is the only statement 


_ on the subject that has come down to us, and Proclus (who had the tradition 
of the Academy at his command) does not appear to have heard of any 
_ other interpretation of the phrase. In a later passage (v. p. 4, Cousin) he 


says it was natural for Parmenides to ask Sokrates whether he had thought 


of the theory for himself, since he might have heard a report of it. 


at ut 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE YOUNGER ELEATICS 


154. THE systems we have just been studying were all funda- 
mentally pluralist, and they were so because Parmenides had 
shown that, if we take a corporeal monism seriously, we must 
ascribe to reality a number of predicates inconsistent with 
our experience of a world which everywhere displays multi- 
plicity, motion, and change (§ 97). The four “roots” of 
Empedokles and the innumerable “ seeds”’ of Anaxagoras 
were both of them conscious attempts to solve the problem 
Parmenides had raised (§§ 106, 127). There is no evidence, 
indeed, that the Pythagoreans were directly influenced by 
Parmenides, but it has been shown (§ 147) how the later form 
of their system was based on the theory of Empedokles. 
Now it was just this prevailing pluralism that Zeno criticised 
from the Eleatic standpoint; and his arguments were 
especially directed against Pythagoreanism. Melissos, too, 
criticises Pythagoreanism ; but he tries to find a common 
ground with his adversaries by maintaining the old Ionian © 
thesis that reality is infinite. 


I. ZENO OF ELEA 


155. According to Apollodoros,! Zeno flourished in — 
Ol. LXXIX. (464-460 B.c.). This date is arrived at by 
making him forty years younger than Parmenides, which is — 


1 Diog. ix. 29 (R. P. 130 a). Apollodoros is not expressly referred to 
for Zeno’s date ; but, as he is quoted for his father’s name (ix. 25; R. P. 
130), there can be no doubt that he is also the source of the floruit. 
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in direct conflict with the testimony of Plato. We have 
seen already (§ 84) that the meeting of Parmenides and Zeno 
with the young Sokrates cannot well have occurred before 
449 B.c., and Plato tells us that Zeno was at that time 
“nearly forty years old.’”’1_ He must, then, have been born 
about 489 B.c., some twenty-five years after Parmenides. 
He was the son of Teleutagoras, and the statement of 
Apollodoros that he had been adopted by Parmenides is 
only a misunderstanding of an expression of Plato’s Sophist.? 
He was, Plato further tells us,? tall and of a graceful 
appearance. 

Like Parmenides, Zeno played a part in the politics of 
his native city. Strabo, no doubt on the authority of 
_ Timaios, ascribes to him some share of the credit for the 
good government of Elea, and says that he was a Pytha- 
gorean.* This statement can easily be explained. Par- 
menides, we have seen, was originally a Pythagorean, and 
the school of Elea was naturally regarded as a mere branch 
of the larger society. We hear also that Zeno conspired 
against a tyrant, whose name is differently given, and the 
story of his courage under torture is often repeated, though 
with varying details.5 

156. Diogenes speaks of Zeno’s “‘ books,” and Souidas 
gives some titles which probably come from the Alexandrian 
librarians through Hesychios of Miletos.* Inthe Parmenides 
Plato makes Zeno say that the work by which he is best 
known was written in his youth and published against his 
will.? As he issupposed to be forty years old at the time of 


3?) 


1 Plato, Parm. 127 b (R. P. 111 d). The visit of Zeno to Athens is 
confirmed by Plut. Per. 4 (R. P. 130 e), where we are told that Perikles 
“heard ’’ him as wellas Anaxagoras. It is also alluded toin Alc. I. 119 a, 
where we are told that Pythodoros, son of Isolochos, and Kallias, son of 
Kalliades, each paid him 100 minae for instruction. 

2 Plato, Soph. 241 d (R. P. 130 4). 

3 Plato, Parm., loc. cit. 4 Strabo, vi. p. 252 (R. P. 111 c). 

5 Diog. ix. 26, 27, and the other passages referred to in R. P. 130 ¢, 
The original of the account given in the tenth book of Diodoros is doubtless 
Timaios. 6 Diog. ix. 26 (R. P. 130) ; Souidas s.v. (R. P. 130 d). 

7 Plato, Parm. 128 d 6 (R. P. 130 d). 


Writings. 
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weiee. 


the dialogue, this must mean that the book was written 


before 460 B.c., and it is very possible that he wrote others — 
after it.1 If he wrote a work against the “ philosophers,” as — 


Souidas says, that must mean the Pythagoreans, who, as we 
have seen, made use of the term in a sense of their own.? 
The Disputations (Epidses) and the Treatise on Nature may, 
or may not, be the same as the book described in Plato’s 


Parmenides. 


It is not likely that Zeno wrote dialogues, though certain — 


references in Aristotle have been supposed to imply this. In 
the Physics® we hear of an argument of Zeno’s, that any 
part of a heap of millet makes a sound, and Simplicius illus- 
trates this by quoting a passage from a dialogue between 
Zeno and Protagoras.* If our chronology is right, it is quite 
possible that they may have met; but it is most unlikely 
that Zeno should have made himself a personage in a dialogue 
of his own. That was a later fashion. In another place 
Aristotle refers to a passage where “‘ the answerer and Zeno 
the questioner ’’ occurred, a reference which is most easily 
to be understood in the same way. Alkidamas seems to have 
written a dialogue in which Gorgias figured,* and the exposi- 
tion of Zeno’s arguments in dialogue form must always have 
been a tempting exercise. 

Plato gives us a clear idea of what Zeno’s youthful work 
was like. It contained more than one “‘ discourse,’ and 


1 The most remarkable title given by Souidas is "Eé#ynois rév ’Eure- 
doxd\éovs. Of course Zeno did not write a commentary on Empedokles, 
but Diels points out (Berl. Sitzb., 1884, p. 359) that polemics against philo- 
sophers were sometimes called é¢yyjoes. Cf. the “Hpaxdelrov éényioes of 
Herakleides Pontikos and especially his [pds rav Anudxpirov eényioes (Diog. 
v. 88). 

2 See above, p. 278, ~. 1. It hardly seems likely that a later writer 
would make Zeno argue pds rods ¢didocdpous, and the title given to the 
book at Alexandria must be based on something contained in it. 

8 Arist. Phys. H, 5. 250 a 20 (R. P. 131 a). ED 

4 Simpl. Phys. p. 1108, 18 (R. P. 131). If this is what Aristotle refers 
to, it is hardly safe to attribute the xeyypirns \éyos to Zeno himself, 
The existence of this dialogue is another indication of Zeno’s visit to Athens 
at an age when he could converse with Protagoras, which agrees very well 
with Plato’s representation of the matter. 

5 Arist. Soph. El. 170 b 22 (R. P. 130 b). 6 Chap. V. p. 199, ”. 5. 
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these discourses were subdivided into sections, each dealing 
with some one presupposition of his adversaries.1 We owe 
the preservation of Zeno’s arguments on the one and many 
to Simplicius.? Those relating to motion have been pre- 
served by Aristotle ;* but he has restated them in his own 


language. 





157. Aristotle in his Sophist* called Zeno the IAS otf 


of dialectic, and that, no doubt, is substantially true, though 
the beginnings at least of this method of arguing were con- 
temporary with the foundation of the Eleatic school. Plato 5 
gives us a spirited account of the style and purpose of Zeno’s 
book, which he puts into his own mouth : 


In reality, this writing is a sort of reinforcement for the 
argument of Parmenides against those who try to turn it into 
ridicule on the ground that, if reality is one, the argument be- 
comes involved in many absurdities and contradictions. This 
writing argues against those who uphold a Many, and gives them 
back as good and better than they gave ; its aim is to show that 
their assumption of multiplicity will be involved in still more 
absurdities than the assumption of unity, if it is sufficiently 
worked out. 


The method of Zeno was,’in fact, to take one of his 


_ adversaries’ fundamental postulates and deduce from it two 


contradictory conclusions. This is what Aristotle meant 


1 Plato, Parm. 127 d. Plato speaks of the first twéGeors of the first 
héyos, Which shows that the book was really divided into separate sections. 
Proclus (in Joc.) says there were forty of these Néya altogether. 

2 Simplicius expressly says in one place (p. 140, 30; R. P. 133) 
that he is quoting xara déiv. I see no reason to doubt this, as the 
Academy would certainly have a copy of the work. In that case, the use 
of the Attic dialect by Zeno is significant. 

‘8 Arist. Phys. Z, 9. 239 b 9 sqq. 4 Cf. Diog. ix. 25 (R. P. 130). 

5 Plato, Parm. 128 c (R. P. 130 d). If historians of philosophy had 
started from this careful statement of Plato’s, instead of from Aristotle’s 
loose references, they would not have failed to understand his arguments, 
as they all did before Tannery. 

' & The technical terms used in Plato’s Parmenides seem to be as old as 


_ Zeno himself. The jddecis is the provisional assumption of the truth of 
a certain statement, and takes the form ef mwo\\d éorc or the like. The 


word does not mean the assumption of something as a foundation, but the 
setting before one’s self of a statement as a problem to be solved (Ionic 


Zeno and 
Pytha- 


goreanism. 
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by calling him the inventor of dialectic, which is just the 


: 


art of arguing, not from true premisses, but from premisses — 
admitted by the other side. The theory of Parmenides had — 


led to conclusions which contradicted the evidence of the 


senses, and Zeno’s object was not to bring fresh proofs of © 


the theory itself, but simply to show that his opponents’ view 
led to contradictions of a precisely similar nature. 


158. That Zeno’s dialectic was mainly directed against i 


the Pythagoreans is certainly suggested by Plato’s statement, 
that it was addressed to the adversaries of Parmenides, who 
held that things were “‘a many.” 1 Zeller holds, indeed, 
that it was merely the popular form of the belief that things 
are many that Zeno set himself to confute ;? but it is surely 
not true that ordinary people believe things to be “‘ a many ” 
in the sense required. Plato tells us that the premisses of 
Zeno’s arguments were the beliefs of the adversaries of 
Parmenides, and the postulate from which all his contra- 
dictions are derived is the view that space, and therefore 
body, is made up of a number of discrete units, which is just 
the Pythagorean doctrine. We know from Plato that Zeno’s 
book was the work of his youth. It follows that he must 


have written it in Italy, and the Pythagoreans are the only — 


people who can have criticised the views of Parmenides there 
and at that date. 


It will be noted how much clearer the historical position 


of Zeno becomes if we follow Plato in assigning him to a later 


date than is usual. \We have. first Parmenides, — then the — 





brobécOa, Attic mpobécba). If the conclusions (rad ouvpBalvovra) which 
necessarily follow from the wtrdfeois are impossible, the smdPecs is 
“destroyed” (cf. Plato, Rep. 533 c 8, rds tmobéces dvaipotoa). The 
author of the Ilepi dpxalys iarpixfjs (Cc 1) knows the word ijrddeors in a 
similar sense. 

1 The view that Zeno’s arguments were directed against Pythagoreanism 
has been maintained in recent times by Tannery (Science helléne, pp. 249sq9q.), 
and Baumker (Das Problem der Materie, pp. 60 sqq.). 

2 Zeller, p. 589 (Eng. trans. p. 612). 8 Parm., loc. cit. 

4 Empedokles has been suggested. He was about the same age as Zeno, 
indeed (§ 98), and he seems to criticise Parmenides (§ 106), but the argu- 
ments of Zeno have no special applicability to his theories. Anaxagoras 
is still less likely. 
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pluralists, and then the criticism of Zend T his, at any rate, 
seems to have been the view Aristotle took of the historical 
development. 

159. The polemic of Zeno is clearly directed in the first what is 
instance against a certain view of the unit. Eudemos, in his ®“™*? 
Physics, quoted from him the saying that ‘‘ if any one could 
tell him what the unit was, he would be able to say what 
things are.” The commentary of Alexander on this, pre- 
served by Simplicius, is quite satisfactory. ‘‘ As Eudemos 
relates,”’ he says, “‘ Zeno the disciple of Parmenides tried to 
show that it was impossible that things could be a many, 
seeing that there was no unit in things, whereas ‘many’ 
means a number of units.” 3 _Here we-have.a.clear reference 
to the Pythagorean view that everything may be reduced to 
a sum of units, which is what Zeno denied. 

160. The fragments of Zeno himself also show that this The 
was his line of argument. I give them according to the ("3% 
arrangement of Diels. 








(Z) 


If what is had no magnitude, it would not even be.... 
But, if it is, each one must have a certain magnitude and a certain 
thickness, and must be at a certain distance from another, and the 
same may be said of what is in front of it; for it, too, will have 
magnitude, and something will be in front of it.4 It is all the 
same to say this once and to say it always ; for no such part of it 





1 Arist. Phys. A, 3. 187a1(R. P.134b). See below, § 173. 

2 Simpl. Phys. p. 138, 32 (R. P. 1344). 

8 Simpl. Phys. p. 99, 13, ws yap icrope?, gpyolvy (’AdéEavdpos), Evdnuos, 
Zivev 6 Iapyevidov yrwpimos éreipdro Sexvivar bre ph oldvy te Ta BvTAa Todd 
elva. TH pndev elvar ev rots odow ev, Ta Sé wordrdad TAGs elvar évddwv. 
This is the meaning of the statement that Zeno dyypea 7d & which 
is not Alexander’s (as implied in R. P. 134 a), but goes back to 
no less an authority than Eudemos. It must be read in connexion 
with the words ri yap orvyyv ws 7d év Névyee (Simpl. Phys. p. 99, 11). 

4 I formerly rendered “‘ the same may be said of what surpasses it in 
smallness ; for it too will have magnitude, and something will surpass it in 
smallness.”’ This is Tannery’s rendering, but I now agree with Diels in 
thinking that dméyew refers to péyeos and mpoéyew to mdyos. Zeno is 
showing that the Pythagorean point must have three dimensions, 
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The unit. 


will be the last, nor will one thing not be as compared with 


another.! So, if things are a many, they must be both small ; 


and great, so small as not to have any magnitude at all, and so 
great as to be infinite. R. P. 134. 


(2) 
For if it were added to any other thing it would not make it 


x 


any larger; for nothing can gain in magnitude by the addition ~ 


of what has no magnitude, and thus it follows at once that what 
was added was nothing. But if, when this is taken away from 
another thing, that thing is no less; and again, if, when it is 
added to another thing, that does not increase, it is plain that 
what was added was nothing, and what was taken away was 
nothing. R. P. 132. 


(3) 


If things are a many, they must be just as many-as they are, 
and neither more nor less. Now, if they are as many as they 
are, they will be finite in number. 

If things are a many, they will be infinite in number; 
for there will always be other things between them, and others 
again between these. And so things are infinite in number. 
RiP. 133% 


161. If we hold that the unit has no magnitude—and 
this is required by what Aristotle calls the argument from 


dichotomy,4—then everything must be infinitely small. 


Nothing made up of units without magnitude can itself have 
any magnitude. On the other hand, if we insist that the 
units of which things are built up are something and not 
nothing, we must hold that everything is infinitely great. 


1 Reading, with Diels and the MSS., otre &repov pds Erepov obk gorau. 
Gomperz’s conjecture (adopted in R. P.) seems to me arbitrary. 

2 Zeller marks a lacuna here. Zeno must certainly have shown that 
the subtraction of a point does not make a thing less; but he may have 
done so before the beginning of our present fragment. 

8 This is what Aristotle calls ‘‘ the argument from dichotomy ” (Phys. 
A, 3. 187 a1; R. P. 134 b). Ifa line is made up of points, we ought to 
be able to answer the question, ‘‘ How many points are there in a given 
line?’’ On the other hand, you can always divide a line or any part of it 
into two halves; so that, if a line is made up of points, there will always 
be more of them than any number you assign. »'*"*4 See last note. 
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The line is infinitely divisible ; and, according to this view, 
it will be made up of an infinite number of units, each of 
which has some magnitude. 

That this argument refers to points is proved by an 
instructive passage from Aristotle’s Metaphysics... We read 
there— 


If the unit is indivisible, it will, according to the proposition 
of Zeno, be nothing. That which neither makes anything larger 
by its addition to it, nor smaller by its subtraction from it, is not, 
he says, a real thing at all; for clearly what is real must be a 
magnitude. And, if it is a magnitude, it is corporeal; for that 
is corporeal which is in every dimension. The other things, 
i.e. the plane and the line, if added in one way will make things 
larger, added in another they will produce no effect; but the 
point and the unit cannot make things larger in any way. 


From all this it seems impossible to draw any other 
conclusion than that the “‘ one’ against which Zeno argued 
was the “‘one”’ of which a number constitute a “ many,” 
and that is just the Pythagorean unit. 

162. Aristotle refers to an argument which seems to be 
directed against the Pythagorean doctrine of space,? and 
Simplicius quotes it in this form : ® 


If there is space, it will be in something ; for all that is is in 
something, and what is in something is in space. So space will 
be in space, and this goes on ad infinitum, therefore there is no 
space. R. P. 135. 


What Zeno is really arguing against here is the attempt 
to distinguish space from the body that occupies it. If we 
insist that body must be 7m space, then we must go on to ask 
what space itself is in. This is a “reinforcement ”’ of the 
Parmenidean denial of the void. Possibly the argument that 

1 Arist. Met. B, 4. 1001 b 7. 

2 Arist. Phys. A, 1. 209 a 23; 3. 210 b 22 (R. P. 135 a). 

3 Simpl. Phys. p. 562, 3 (R. P. 135). The version of Eudemos is 
given in Simpl. Phys. p. 563, 26, déiot yap wav rd bv wot elvar: ef Se 6 


témos Tav dvTwy, mot av ein; ovKoiv ev GdAw TbTw KdKelvos 5) ev GrAw kal 
obrws els Td mpbow. 


Space. 


Motion. 
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everything must be “‘ in ” something, or must have something 
beyond it, had been used against the Parmenidean theory of — 
a finite sphere with nothing outside it. 

163. Zeno’s arguments on the subject of motion have 
been preserved by Aristotle himself. The system of Par- 
menides made all motion impossible, and his successors had 
been driven to abandon the monistic hypothesis in order to 
avoid this very consequence. Zeno does not bring any fresh — 
proofs of the impossibility of motion ; all he does is to show 
that a pluralist theory, such as the Pythagorean, is just as 
unable to explain it as was that of Parmenides. Looked at 
in this way, Zeno’s arguments are no mere quibbles, but mark 
a great advance in the conception of quantity. They are as 
follows : 


(rt) You cannot cross a race-course.t You cannot traverse 
an infinite number of points in a finite time. You must traverse 
the half of any given distance before you traverse the whole, and 
the half of that again before you can traverse it. This goes on 
ad infinitum, so that there are an infinite number of points in 
any given space, and you cannot touch an infinite number one by 
one in a finite time.” 

(2) Achilles will never. overtake the tortoise. He must first 
reach the place from which the tortoise started. By that time 
the tortoise will have got some way ahead. Achilles must then 
make up that, and again the tortoise will be ahead. He is 
always coming nearer, but he never makes up to it.® 


The ‘“‘ hypothesis ’”’ of the second argument is the same 
as that of the first, namely, that the line is a series of points ; 
but the reasoning is complicated by the introduction of 
another moving object. The difference, accordingly, is not 
a half every time, but diminishes in a constant ratio. Again, 
the first argument shows that, on this hypothesis, no moving 
object can ever traverse any distance at all, however fast it 


1 Arist. Top. 0, 8. 160 b 8, Zivwvos (Adyos), Ste ovK evdéyeTar KiweioOat 
ovdé TO orddiov diedOety. 

2 Arist. Phys. Z, 9, 239 b 11 (R. P. 136). Cf. Z, 2. 233 a 11; a 21 
(R. P. 136 a). 

8 Arist. Phys. Z, 9. 239 b 14 (R. P. 137). 


means “at any time, 
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may move; the second emphasises the fact that, however 
slowly it moves, it will traverse an infinite distance. 


(3) The arrow in flight is at rest. For, if everything is at 
rest when it occupies a space equal to itself, and what is in flight 
at any given moment always occupies a space equal to itself, it 
cannot move.? 


Here a further complication is introduced. The moving 
object itself has length, and its successive positions are not 
points but lines. The first two arguments are intended to 
destroy the hypothesis that a line consists of an infinite 
number of indivisibles; this argument and the next deal 
with the hypothesis that it consists of a finite ? number of 
indivisibles. 

(4) Half the time may be equal to double the time. Let 
us suppose three rows of bodies, one of which (A) is at 
rest while the other two (B, C) are moving with equal 
velocity in opposite directions (Fig. 1). By the time they 
are all in the same part of the course, B will have passed 
twice as many of the bodies in C as in A (Fig. 2). 


FIG. I. FIG, 2. 
A eo @ 8e@ @® Ae @e® @® @® 
i) Sk Se, A a Be 8® @ ® 
Cc 8 eo @ @ ®@ ce e® 8@ ®@ 


Therefore the time which it takes to pass C is twice as long as 
the time it takes to pass A. But the time which B and C take 





1 As Mr. Jourdain puts it (Mind, 1916, p. 42), ‘‘ the first argument 
shows that motion can never begin ; the second argument shows that the 
slower moves as fast as the faster,’’ on the hypothesis that a line is infinitely 
divisible into its constituent points. 

2 Phys. Z, 9, 239 b 30 (R. P. 138); 7b. 239 b 5 (R. P. 138 a). The 


latter passage is corrupt, though the meaning is plain. I have translated 
_ Zeller’s version of it: ef ydp, dyolv, jpeuet wav Bray F Kara 7d toov, éor F 


del TO epdmevov ev Te viv Kard 7d toov, dklynrov x.7.r. Of course del 
* not “‘ always,” and xard 7d toov is, literally, ‘‘ on 
a level with a space equal (to itself).’’ For other readings, see Zeller, 
p- 598, v. 3; and Diels, Vors. 19 a 27. 

8 See Jourdain (loc. cit.). 

4 The word is yx; cf. Chap. VII. p. 291, ~. 3. The name is very 
appropriate for the Pythagorean units, which Zeno had shown to have 
length, breadth, and thickness (fr. 1). 
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to reach the position of A is the same. Therefore double the 
time is equal to the half.4 | 
According to Aristotle, the paralogism here depends on — 
the assumption that an equal magnitude moving with equal 
velocity must move for an equal time, whether the magni- 
ude with which it is equal is at rest or in motion. That is 
certainly so, but we are not to suppose that this assumption 
is Zeno’s own. The fourth argument is, in fact, related to 
the third just as the second is to the first. The Achilles adds 
a second moving point to the single moving point of the first 
argument ; this argument adds a second moving line to the — 
single moving line of the arrow in flight. The lines, however, 
are represented as a series of units, which is just how the 
Pythagoreans represented them ; and it is quite true that, if 
lines are a sum of discrete units, and time is sitnilarly a series 
of discrete moments, there is no other measure of motion — 
possible than the number of units which each unit passes. 
This argument, like the others, is intended to bring out 
the absurd conclusions which follow from the assumption 
that all quantity is discrete, and what Zeno has really done ~ 
is to establish the conception of continuous quantity by a 
veductio ad absurdum of the other hypothesis. If we re- 
member that Parmenides had asserted the one to be con- 
tinuous (fr. 8, 25), we shall see how accurate is the account of © 
Zeno’s method which Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates. 


II. MELIssos OF SAMOS 


Life. 164. In his Life of Perikles, Plutarch tells us, on the 
authority of Aristotle, that the philosopher Melissos, son of 
Ithagenes, was the Samian general who defeated the Athenian 


1 Arist. Phys. Z, 9. 239 b 33 (R. P. 139). I have had to express the © 
argument in my own way, as it is not fully given by any of the authorities. 
The figure is practically Alexander’s (Simpl. Phys. p. 1016, 14), except — 
that he represents the dyxa by letters instead of dots. The conclusion is — 
plainly stated by Aristotle (loc, cit.), cupBalvew olerar tcov elvar xpbvov — 
TG Surracly rdv fpucw, and, however we explain the reasoning, it must — 
be so represented as to lead to the conclusion that, as Mr. Jourdain puts © 
it (loc. cit.), *‘ a body travels twice as fast as it does.” 7 
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fleet in 441/o B.c. ; 1 and it was no doubt for this reason that 
Apollodoros fixed his floruit in Ol. LX XXIV. (444-41 B.c.).? 
Beyond this, we really know nothing about his life. He is 


_ said to have been, like Zeno, a disciple of Parmenides ; ? but, 


as he was a Samian, it is possible that he was originally a 
member of the Ionic school, and we shall see that certain 
features of his doctrine tend to bear out this view. On 
the other hand, he was certainly convinced by the Eleatic 
dialectic, and renounced the Ionic doctrine in so far as it 
was inconsistent with that. We note here the effect of 
the increased facility of intercourse between East and 
West, which was secured by the supremacy of Athens. 

165. The fragments which we have come from Simplicius, 
and are given, with the exception of the first, from the text 
of Diels.* 


(ra) If nothing is, what can be said of it as of something 
real 25 

(rt) What was was ever, and ever shall be. For, if it had 
come into being, it needs must have been nothing before it came 





1 Plut. Per. 26 (R. P. 141 b), from Aristotle’s Dayulwy rodrela. 

2 Diog. ix. 24.(R. P. 141). It is possible, of course, that Apollodoros 
meant the first and not the fourth year of the Olympiad. That is his 
usual era, the foundation of Thourioi. But, on the whole, it is more 


likely that he meant the fourth; for the date of the vavapyia would be 
_ given with precision. See Jacoby, p. 270. 


: 


3 Diog. ix. 24 (R. P. 141). 
4 It is no longer necessary to discuss the passages which used to appear 
as frs. 1-5 of Melissos, as it has been proved by A. Pabst that they are 


_| merely a paraphrase of the genuine fragments (De Melissi Samii fragmeniis, 


| Bonn, 1889). Almost simultaneously I had independently come to the 


same conclusion (see the first edition, § 138). Zeller and Diels have both 
accepted Pabst’s demonstration, and the supposed fragments have been 
relegated to the notes in the last edition of R. P. I still believe, however, 
that the fragment which I have numbered ta is genuine. See next 
note. 

5 This fragment is from the beginning of the paraphrase which was 
‘so long mistaken for the words of Melissos (Simpl. Phys. p. 103, 18; R. P. 
142 a), and Diels has removed it along with the rest. I believe it to 
be genuine because Simplicius, who had access to the original, introduces 


_ it by the words dpxerar Tod svyypduparos olrws, and because it is thoroughly 





cai o, a 


Eleatic in character. It is quite natural that the first words of the book 
‘should be prefixed to the paraphrase. , 
21 


The Frag- 
ments. 


. 
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into being. Now, if it were nothing, in no wise could anythi 
have arisen out of nothing. R. P. 142. | 

(2) Since, then, it has not come into being, and since it is, 
was ever, and ever shall be, it has no beginning or end, but is” 
without limit. For, if it had come into being, it would have had © 
a beginning (for it would have begun to come into being at 4 
some time or other) and an end (for it would have ceased to 
come into being at some time or other) ; but, if it neither began — 
nor ended, and ever was and ever shall be, it has no beginning 
or end ; for it is not possible for anything to be ever without all” 
being. R. P. 143. 

(3) Further, just as it ever is, so it must ever be infinite in 
magnitude. R. P. 143. 

(4) But nothing which has a beginning or end is either eternal | 
or infinite. R. P. 143. 

(5) If it were not one, it would be bounded by something 
else. R. P. 144 a. 

(6) For if it is (infinite), it must be one ; for if it were two, it~ i 
could not be infinite ; for then they would be bounded by one 
another.t R. P. 144. 

(6a) (And, since it is one, it is alike throughout ; for if it were 
unlike, it would be many and not one.) 2 

(7) So then it is eternal and infinite and one and all alike. 
And it cannot perish nor become greater, nor does it suffer pain 
or grief. For, if any of these things happened to it, it would no” 
longer be one. For if it is altered, then the real must needs not be 
all alike, but what was before must pass away, and what was not © 
must come into being. Now, if it changed by so much asa single 
hair in ten thousand years, it would all perish in the whole of 
time. ; 

Further, it is not possible either that its order should be 
changed ; for the order which it had before does not perish, nor 
does that which was not come into being. But, since nothing is - 
either added to it or passes away or is altered, how can any real 
y 
1 This fragment is quoted by Simpl. De caelo, p. 557, 16 (R. P. 


5 Re 


cs ie Slit il) il I es 





The insertion of the word “ infinite ’’ is justified by the paraphrase (R. P. 
144 a) and by M.X.G. 974 a I1, way dé dreipov by <éy> elvar: ef yap do 
h mielw etn, wépar’ dv elvat Tatra mpds &AnAa. 

2 I have ventured to insert this, though the actual words are cae 
quoted, and it is not in Diels. It is represented in the paraphrase (R. P. ; 
145 a) and in M.X.G. 974 a 13 (R. P. 144 4). 2 


: 
. 


| 


| 


“ 
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thing have had its order changed? For if anything became 


different, that would amount to a change in its order. 


Nor does it suffer pain ; for a thing in pain could not all be. 


For a thing in pain could not be ever, nor has it the same power 
as whatis whole. Nor would it be alike, if it were in pain ; for it 
is only from the addition or subtraction of something that it 


could feel pain, and then it would no longer be alike. Nor could 
what is whole feel pain; for then what was whole and what 
was real would pass away, and what was not would come 
into being. And the same argument applies to grief as to 
pain. ~ 

Noris anything empty. For what is empty is nothing. What 
is nothing cannot be. 

Nor does it move ; for it has nowhere to betake itself to, but 
is full. For if there were aught empty, it would betake itself 
tothe empty. But, since there is naught empty, it has nowhere 
to betake itself to. 

And it cannot be dense and rare; for it is not possible for 
what is rare to be as full as what is dense, but what is rare is at 
once emptier than what is dense. 

This is the way in which we must distinguish between what 
is full and what is not full. If a thing has room for anything 
else, and takes it in, it is not full; but if it has no room for any- 
thing and does not take it in, it is full. 

Now, it must needs be full if there is naught empty, and if it 


is full, it does not move. R. P. 145. 


(8) This argument, then, is the greatest proof that it is one 


‘alone; but the following are proofs of it also. If there were a | 
_ many, these would have to be of the same kind as I say that the 


oneis. For if there is earth and water, and air and iron, and gold 


and fire, and if one thing is living and another dead, and if things 
are black and white and all that men say they really are,—if that 
is so, and if we see and hear aright, each one of these must be 
| such as we first decided, and they cannot be changed or altered, 
| but each must be just asitis. But, as it is, we say that we see 
and hear and understand aright, and yet we believe that what is 


warm becomes cold, and what is cold warm; that what is hard 
turns soft, and what is soft hard; that what is living dies, and 


that things are born from what lives not; and that all those 


_ things are changed, and that what they were and what they are 


now are in no way alike. We think that iron, which is hard, is 


Se 


- stronger than true reality. But if it has changed, what was he 7 


Theory of 
reality. 
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rubbed away by contact with the finger ;+ and so with gold and ~ 
stone and everything which we fancy to be strong, and that 
earth and stone are made out of water ; so that it turns out that 
we neither see nor know realities. Now these things do not agree 
with one another. We said that there were many things tha ps 
were eternal and had forms and strength of their own, and yet we 
fancy that they all suffer alteration, and that they change from 
what we see each time. It is clear, then, that we did not see 
aright after all, nor are we right in believing that all these things” 
are many. They would not change if they were real, but each 
thing would be just what we believed it to be; for nothing is 


passed away, and what was not is come into being. So then, if 
there were many things, they would have to be just of the same , 
nature as the one. R. P. 147. } 
(9) Now, if it were to exist, it must needs be one; but if it 

is one, it cannot have body ; for, if it had body it would have 
parts, and would no longer be one. R. P. 146.? : 
(to) If what is real is divided, it moves ; but if it moves, it 
cannot be. R. P. 144 a8 i 


166. It has been pointed out that Melissos was not. 
perhaps originally a member of the Eleatic school ; but he 
certainly adopted all the views of Parmenides as to the true 
nature of reality with one remarkable exception. He appeaay 
to have opened his treatise with a reassertion of the Par- 
menidean ‘‘ Nothing is not ’’ (fr. ta), and the arguments by 
which he supported this view are those with which we are 
already familiar (fr. 1). Reality, as with Parmenides, i 
eternal, a point which Melissos expressed in a way of his own.” 
He argued that since everything that has come into being” 
has a beginning and an end, everything that has not come 
into being has no beginning or end. Aristotle is very hard” 
on him for this simple conversion of a universal affirmative 













1 Reading duovpéwy with Bergk. Diels keeps the MS. é6uod péwv; Zeller” 
(p. 613, ”. I) conjectures bz’ lod péwv. S 

* I read ei puév ody ely with E F for the ef wév dv elm Of D. The éeov” 
which still stands in R. P. is a piece of local colour due to the editors. 
Diels also now reads oiv. 4 

8 Diels now reads 4\\d with E for the dua of F, and attaches the word 
to the next sentence. 


———— 
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proposition ;1 but, of course, his belief was not founded on 
that. His whole conception of reality made it necessary for 
him to regard it as eternal.2, It would be more serious if 
Aristotle were right in believing, as he seems to have done, 
that Melissos inferred that what is must be infinite in space, 
because it had neither beginning nor end in time.’ As, 
however, we have the fragment which Aristotle interprets in 
this way. (fr. 2), we are quite entitled to understand it for 
ourselves, and I cannot see anything to justify Aristotle’s 
assumption that the expression “‘ without limit’’ means 
without limit in space. 

167. Melissos did indeed differ from Parmenides in hold- 
ing that reality was spatially as well as temporally infinite ; 
but he gave an excellent reason for this belief, and had no 
need to support it by such an extraordinary argument. What 
he said was that, if it were limited, it would be limited by 
empty space. This we know from Aristotle himself,> and 
it marks a real advance upon Parmenides. He had thought 
it possible to regard reality as a finite sphere, but it would 
have been difficult for him to work out this view in detail. 
He would have had to say there was nothing outside the 
sphere ; but no one knew better than he that there is no 


1 Arist. Phys. A, 3. 186a 7 (R. P. 143 a). The false conversion is also 
mentioned in Soph. El. 168 b 35 (R. P. ib.). So Eudemos ap. Simpl. 
Phys. p. 105, 24, ot ydp, ef 7d yevduevov dpxiv exe, Td wh yevdpevov apxhv 
ovK éxer, waAAov dé TO wh Exov dipxiy ovK éyéveTo. 

# The real reason is given in the paraphrase in Simpl. Phys. p. 103, 21 
(R. P. 142 a), cvyxwpetrar yap Kal rodro bird Trav Pvoixav, though Melissos 
himself would not have put it in that way. He regarded hiniself as a 
gvoixds like the rest; but, from the time of Aristotle, it was a common- 
place that the Eleatics were not dvorxol, since they denied motion. 

3 Cf. especially Soph. El. 168 b 39, as dudw ratra dvTa Te dpxhv Exe, Th TE 
yeyovds kal Td memepacuévov. The same point is made in 167 b 13 and 181 a27. 

4 The words d\n’ drepdy éors mean simply ‘“‘ but it is without limit,” 
and this is simply a repetition of the statement that it has no beginning or 
end. The nature of the limit can only be determined by the context, and 
accordingly, when Melissos does introduce the subject of spatial infinity, 
he is careful to say 7d wéyeOos deipor (fr. 3). 

5 Arist. Gen. Corr. A, 8. 325 a 14, év Kal dxlynrov 7d may elval pact xal 


- daretpov éu0* 7d yap mépas mepalvey dv mpds 7d xevdv. That this refers 


to Melissos has been shown by Zeller (p. 612, n. 2). 


Reality 
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such thing as nothing. Melissos saw that you cannot i imagine at 
a finite sphere without regarding it as surrounded by an 
infinite empty space ; + and as, in common with the rest of © 
the school, he denied the void (fr. 7), he was forced to say 
reality was spatially infinite (fr. 3). Itis possible that he was | 
influenced in this by his association with the Ionic school. ‘ 

From the infinity of reality, it follows that it must be 
one ; for, if it were not one, it would be bounded by some=_ 
thing else (fr. 5). And, being one, it must be homogeneous 
throughout (fr. 6a), for that is what we mean by one. Reality, 

then, is a single, homogeneous, corporeal plenum, stretching” 
re to infinity in space, and going backwards and forwards” 
to infinity in time. 
ney 168. Eleaticism was always critical, and we are not 
manele a without indications of the attitude taken up by Melissos 
towards contemporary systems. The flaw which he found 
in the Ionian theories was that they all assumed some want 
of homogeneity in the One, which was a real inconsistency. 
Further, they all allowed the possibility of change ; but, if 
all things are one, change must be a form of coming into” 
being and passing away. If you admit that a thing can 
change, you cannot maintain that it is eternal. Nor can the . 
arrangement of the parts of reality alter, as Anaximander, 
for instance, had held ; any such change necessarily involves’ 
a coming into being and passing away. 

The next point made by Melissos is somewhat peculiar. 
Reality, he says, cannot feel sorrow or pain; for that is 
always due to the addition or subtraction of something, 
which is impossible. It is not easy to be sure what this” 
refers to. Perhaps it is to the theory by which Anax- 
agoras explained perception.? | | 





1 Note the disagreement with Zeno (§ 162). 

2 See p. 273. It is clear that Anaxagoras made considerable use of 
pain (mévos), and it is possible that his doctrine, summed up in the words 
del move? 7d for (Arist. Eth. Nic. H, 15. 1154 b 7) had a wider application 
than appears from his remains. Aristotle (De caelo, B, 1. 284 a 15) makes 
a point of the ovpavdés being dzovos. 


ae er 
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Motion in general! and rarefaction and condensation 

in particular are impossible; for both imply the existence 

of empty space. Divisibility is excluded for the same 

reason. These are the same arguments as Parmenides 
employed. 

169. In nearly all accounts of the system of Melissos, we 
find it stated that he denied the corporeality of what is real, 
—an opinion which is supported by a reference to fr. 9, which 
is certainly quoted by Simplicius to prove this very point.? 

_ If, however, our general view as to the character of early 
Greek philosophy is correct, the statement must seem in- 
credible. And it will seem even more surprising when we 
find that in the Metaphysics Aristotle says that, while the 
unity of Parmenides seemed to be ideal, that of Melissos was 
material. Now the fragment, as it stands in the MSS. of 
Simplicius,* puts a purely hypothetical case, and would most 
naturally be understood as a disproof of the existence of 
something on the ground that, if it existed, it would have to 
be both corporeal and one. This cannot refer to the Eleatic 
One, in which Melissos himself believed ; and, as the argu- 
ment is almost verbally the same as one of Zeno’s,° it is 
natural to suppose that it also was directed against the 
Pythagorean assumption of ultimate units. The only 
possible objection is that Simplicius, who twice quotes the 


1 The view of Baumker that Melissos admitted dvrirepicracis or motion 
in pleno (Jahrb. f. ki. Phil., 1886, p. 541 ; Das Problem der Maiterie, p. 59) 
depends upon some words of Simplicius (Phys. p. 104, 13), odx bre wh Suvardv 
dua wAHpous KweicOa, ws ért Trav cwudrwy déyouev xrdX. These words were 
formerly turned into Ionic and passed off as a fragment of Melissos. They 
are, however, part of Simplicius’s own argument against Alexander, and 
have nothing to do with Melissos at all. 

2 See, however, Baumker, Das Problem dey Materie, pp. 57 sqq., who 
remarks that éév (or év) in fr. 9 must be the predicate, as it has no article. 
In his fifth edition (p. 611, n. 2) Zeller adopted the view here taken. 
He rightly observes that the hypothetical form ei yév dv elm speaks for it, 
and that the subject to ef must be ékacrov r&v wodGv, as with Zeno. 

3 Met. A, 5. 986 b 18 (R. P. fot). 

4 Brandis changed the ety to éor:, but there is no warrant for this. 

5 Cf. Zeno, fr. 1, especially the words ei dé éotw, dvdyKn Exacrov 
méyeOds Te éxew Kal waxos, 
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fragment, certainly took it in the sense usually given to 
it.1 But it was very natural for him to make this mistake. ‘ 
“The One ’’ was an expression that had two senses in the j 
middle of the fifth century B.c.; it meant either the whole 
of reality or the point as a spatial unit. To maintain it in 
the first sense, the Eleatics were obliged to disprove it in the ~ 
second ; and so it sometimes seemed that they were speaking 
of their own ‘‘ One ”’ when they really meant the other. We 
have seen that the very same difficulty was felt about Zeno’s — 
denial of the “‘ one.”’ ? 

Opposi- 170. The most remarkable fragment of Melissos is, 

Anax- perhaps, the last (fr. 8). It seems to be directed against — 

agoras- Anaxagoras; at least the language seems more applicable 
to him than any one else. Anaxagoras had admitted 
(§ 137, fin.) that, so far as our perceptions go, they do not 
agree with his theory, though he held this was due solely 
to their weakness. Melissos, taking advantage of this 
admission, urges that, if we give up the senses as the test 
of reality, we are not entitled to reject the Eleatic theory. 
With wonderful penetration he points out that if we are to 
say, with Anaxagoras, that things are a many, we are bound 
also to say that each one of them is such as the Eleatics 
declared the One to be. In other words, the only consistent 
pluralism is the atomic theory. 

Melissos has been unduly depreciated owing to the 
criticisms of Aristotle; but these, we have seen, are based 
mainly on a somewhat pedantic objection to the false con- 
version in the early part of the argument. Melissos knew 
nothing about the rules of conversion ; and he could easily 
have made his reasoning formally correct without modifying 
his system. His greatness consisted in this, that not only 
was he the real systematiser of Eleaticism, but he was also 
able to see, before the pluralists saw it themselves, the only 
way in which the theory that things are a many could be 


1 Simpl. Phys. pp. 87, 6, and Ifo, I. 
2 See above, § 159, Pp. 315, %. 3. 
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‘ consistently worked out.! It is significant that Polybos, the 
_ nephew of Hippokrates, reproaches those ‘‘ sophists ’’ who 


_ taught there was only one primary substance with “ putting 
_ the doctrine of Melissos on its feet.” ? 


_ +4 Baumker, op. cit. p. 58, n. 3: ‘‘ That Melissos was a weakling is 
a fable convenue that people repeat after Aristotle, who was unable to 
_ appreciate the Eleatics in general, and in particular misunderstood Melissos 
_ not inconsiderably.”’ 
2 Tlept piicvos advOpmrov, Cc. I, GAN Euorye Soxéovaw of Tooiroa dvOpwiroe 
atrol éwurods karaBddrew év roiow dvipact Tov NOywr adTav vd dovvecins, 
_ rov d& MeXlooov déyov épOodv. The metaphors are taken from wrestling, 
_ and were current at this date (cf. the xarafd)dov7es Of Protagoras). Plato 
_ implies a more generous appreciation of Melissos than Aristotle’s. In 
Theaet. 180 e 2, he refers to the Eleatics as MéNoool re kal Ilapuevida, 
and in 183 e 4 he almost apologises for giving the pre-eminence to 
_ Parmenides. 
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perupnce 171. WE have seen (§§ 31, 122) that the school of Miletos ~ 


Demo- 
kritos. 


CHAPTER Ix 


LEUKIPPOS OF MILETOS 


did not come to an end with Anaximenes, and it is a striking 


fact that the man who gave the most complete answer to the - 
question first . sked by Thales was a Milesian.t It is true 
that the very existence of Leukippos has been called im ~ 
question. Epicurus is reported to have said there never was 
such a philosopher, and the same thing has been maintained — 


in quite recent times.2. On the other hand, Aristotle and 





] 
' 


Theophrastos certainly made him the originator of the atomic — 


theory, and they can hardly have been mistaken on such a . 


+ 


point. Aristotle was specially interested in Demokritos, and — 
his native Stageiros is not very far from Abdera, the seat of — 


the Atomist school. 


E 
: 
* 
’ 
, 


1 Theophrastos said he was an Eleate or a Milesian (R. P. 185), while 


Diogenes (ix. 30) says he was an Eleate or, according to some, an Abderite. 


These statements are just like the discrepancies about the native cities of | 


Pythagoreans already noted (Chap. VII. p. 283, m. 1). Diogenes adds 


that, according to others, Leukippos was a Melian, which is a common con- — 


fusion. Aetios (i. 7. 1) calls Diagoras of Melos a Milesian (cf. Dox. p. 14). 


Demokritos was called by some a Milesian (Diog. ix. 34; R. P. 186) — 


for the same reason that Leukippos is called an Eleate. We may also 


compare the doubt as to whether Herodotos called himself a Halikar-— 


nassian or a Thourian. 


2 Diog. x. 13 (R. P. 185 b), dAN odde Acdximrdy twa yeyevicOal pyc 
girdcogpor obre abros (Sc. ’Ezixoupos) ore” Epuapxos. This led E. Rohde to main- — 
tain that Leukippos never existed (K/. Schr. i. 205), but this is to make ~ 


too much of a characteristic Epicurean sally. Isuggest that Epicurus said 
something like Aecdxirmov od ef yéyovev olda, which would be idiomatic 
Greek for “‘I (purposely) ignore him,’”’ ‘‘I decline to discuss him.” 
(Cf. eg. Dem. De cor. § 70 Zéppiov Sé xal Aopiocxov kat ri Iemap)Oov 
mopOnow .. . 008’ ei yéyover olda.) That would be just like Epicurus. 
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The question is intimately bound up with that of the 


_ date of Demokritos, who said that he himself was a young 
_ man in the old age of Anaxagoras, a statement which makes 


— >. 


it unlikely that he founded his school at Abdera much before 


- 420 B.C., the date given by Apollodoros for his floruit.1 Now 


Theophrastos stated that Diogenes of Apollonia borrowed 
some of his views from Anaxagoras and some from Leukippos,? 
which must mean that there were traces of the atomic theory _ 
in his work. Further, Diogenes is parodied in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes, which was produced in 423 B.c., from which it 
follows that the work of Leukippos must have become known 
before that date. What that work was, Theophrastos also 
tells us. It was the Great Diakosmos usually attributed to 
Demokritos.? This means further that what were known 
later as the works of Demokritos were really the writings of 
the school of Abdera, and included, as was natural, the works 
ofitsfounder. They formed, in fact, a corpus like that which 
has come down to us under the name of Hippokrates, and 
it was no more possible to distinguish the authors of the 
different treatises in the one case than it is in the other. 
Thecphrastos found Leukippos described as an Eleate 
in some authorities, and, if we may trust analogy, that means 
he had settled at Elea.* It is possible that his emigration 


1 Diog. ix. 41 (R. P. 187). As Diels says, the statement suggests that 
Anaxagoras was dead when Demokritos wrote. It is probable, too, that 
this is what made Apollodoros fix his floruit just forty years after that of 
Anaxagoras (Jacoby, p. 290). We cannot make much of the statement 
of Demokritos that he wrote the Muxpds didxoouos 750 years after the 
fall of Troy ; for we cannot tell what era he used (Jacoby, p. 292). 

2 Theophr. ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 25, 1 (R. P. 206 a). 

_ 8 This was stated by Thrasylos in his list of the tetralogies in which he 
arranged the works of Demokritos, as he did those of Plato. He gives 
Tetr. iii. thus: (1) Méyas didkoomos (dv of mepl Oeddppacrov Aevkimmou 
gaol clvat); (2) Muexpds didxoouos; (3) Koopoypadin; (4) Tepl rap 
Travjirwv. The two didcoruwo. would only be distinguished as péyas and 
puxpbs when they came to be included in the same corpus. A quotation 
from the [epi vod of Leukippos is preserved in Stob. i. 160. The phrase 
év rois Aevklamov xadovuévas déyos in M.X.G. 980 a 8 seems to refer 
to Arist. De gen. corr. A, 8. 325 a 24, Aevximmos 5 éxew GHOn Nbyous KTH. 
Cf. Chap. II. p. 126, m. 1. 

4 See above, p. 330, #. I. 
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was connected with the revolution at Miletos in 450—49 B.c.* 
In any case, Theophrastos says distinctly that he had been 
a member of the school of Parmenides, and his words suggest 
that the founder of that school was then still at its head.? 
He may quite well have been so, if we accept Plato’s 
chronology. Theophrastos also appears to have said that 


. _ = - 
ile, cet 
See Se 


Leukippos “ heard ”’ Zeno, which is very credible. We shall — 
see, at any rate, that the influence of Zeno on his thinking is — 


unmistakable.* 
The relations of Leukippos to Empedokles and Anax- 


agoras are more difficult to determine. It has become part 1 


of the case for the historical reality of Leukippos to say that 
there are traces of atomism in the systems of these men ; 
but the case is strong enough without that assumption. The 
chief argument for the view that Leukippos influenced 
Empedokles is that drawn from the doctrine of “ pores ”’ ; 
but we have seen that this originated with Alkmaion, and 
it is therefore more probable that Leukippos derived it from 
Empedokles.5 Nor is it at all probable that Anaxagoras 
knew anything of the theory of Leukippos. It is true that 


he denied the existence of the void; but it does not follow - 


that any one had already maintained that doctrine in the 
atomist sense. The early Pythagoreans had spoken of a 


void too, though they had confused it with atmospheric air ;_ 
and the experiments of Anaxagoras with the klepsydra and 


the inflated skins would only have had any point if they were 
directed against the Pythagorean theory.* If he had really 


1 Cf. [Xen.]’A@. rod. 3, 11. The date is fixed by C.I.A. i. 224. 

2 Theophr. ap. Simpl. Phys. p. 28, 4 (R. P. 185). Note the differ- 
ence of case in xowwvijocas Ilappevidn tis gtdocodias and Kowwvicas Tis 
’Avakimévous giiocogias, which is the phrase used by Theophrastos of 
Anaxagoras (p. 253, ”. 2). The dative seems to imply a personal relation- 


ship. Itis quite inadmissible to render “‘ was familiar with the doctrine of 


Parmenides,’’ as is done in Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. p. 345. 

3 See § 84. 

4 Cf. Diog. ix. 30, ofros jKxovoe Zihvwvos (R. P. 185 b); and Hipp. 
Ref. i. 12, 1, Aedxurmos . . . ZLivwyvos éraipos. 

5 See above, Chap. V. p. 194, ”. 3. 

6 See above, Chap. VI. § 131; and Chap. VII. § 145. 
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i wished to refute Leukippos, he would have had to use 


arguments of a very different kind. 
172. Theophrastos wrote of Leukippos as follows in the 


First Book of his Opinions : 


Leukippos of Elea or Miletos (for both accounts are given 
of him) had associated with Parmenides in philosophy. He did 
not, however, follow the same path in his explanation of things 
as Parmenides and Xenophanes did, but, to all appearance, the 
very opposite (R. P. 185). They made the All one, immovable, 
uncreated, and finite, and did not even permit us to search for 
what is not ; he assumed innumerable and ever-moving elements, 
namely, the atoms. And he made their forms infinite in number, 
since there was no reason why they should be of one kind rather 
than another, and because he saw that there was unceasing 
becoming and change in things. He held, further, that what is 
is no more real than what is not, and that both are alike causes 
of the things that come into being; for he laid down that the 
substance of the atoms was compact and full, and he called them 
what is, while they moved in the void which he called what is not, 
but affirmed to be just as real as whatis. R. P. 194. 


173. It will be observed that Theophrastos, while noting 
the affiliation of Leukippos to the Eleatic school, points out 
that his theory is, prima facie,’ just the opposite of that 


- Maintained by Parmenides. Some have been led by this to 


deny the Eleaticism of Leukippos altogether ; but this denial 


_is really based on the view that the system of Parmenides 


was ‘“‘ metaphysical,’ coupled with a great reluctance to 
admit that so scientific a hypothesis as the atomic theory 
can have had a “‘metaphysical”’ origin. This is merely a 


prejudice, and we must not suppose Theophrastos himself 


believed the two theories to be so far apart as they 


1 The words ws doxe? do not imply assent to the view introduced by 


_ them; indeed they are constantly used in reference to beliefs which the 


writer does not accept. The translation “‘ methinks ” in Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, vol. i. p. 345, is therefore most misleading, and there is no 


- justification for Brieger’s statement (Hermes, xxxvi. p. 165) that Theo- 


_ phrastos dissents from Aristotle’s view as given in the passage about to 
_ be quoted. 3 


Theo- 
phrastos 
on the 
atomic 
theory. 
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seem.! As this is really the most important point in the 

history of early Greek philosophy, and as, rightly under- 

stood, it furnishes the key to the whole development, 

it is worth while to transcribe a passage of Aristotle 2 

which explains the historical connexion in a way that 
Bes nothing to be desired. 


—— ali aidaiall Te 


4 Leukippos and Demokritos have decided about all things — 
© practically by the same method and on the same theory, taking — 
as Tir starting-point what naturally comes first. Some of the — 
ancients had held that the real must necessarily be one and © 
immovable ; for, said they, empty space is not real, and motion ~ 
would be impossible without empty space separated from ~ 
matter; nor, further, could reality be a many, if there were © 
nothing to separate things. And it makes no difference if any 
one holds that the All is not continuous, but discrete, with its © 
part in contact (the Pythagorean view), instead of holding that — 
reality is many, not one, and that there is empty space. For, © 
if it is divisible at every point there is no one, and therefore no 
many, and the Whole is empty (Zeno) ; while, if we say it is 
divisible in one place and not in another, this looks like an 
arbitrary fiction ; for up to what point and for what reason will — 
part of the Whole be in this state and be full, while the rest is — 
discrete ? And, on the same grounds, they further say that — 
there can be no motion. In consequence of these reasonings, — 
then, going beyond perception and overlooking it in the belief — 
that we ought to follow the argument, they say that the All is : 
one and immovable (Parmenides), and some of them that it is — 
infinite (Melissos), for any limit would be bounded by empty — 
space. This, then, is the opinion they expressed about the truth, — 
and these are the reasons which led them to do so. Now, so far 
as arguments go, this conclusion does seem to follow; but, if — 
we appeal to facts, to hold such a view looks like madness. No ; 
one who is mad is so far out of his senses that fire and ice appear — 
to him to be one ; it is only things that are right, and things that — 





1 This prejudice is apparent all through Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers, and — 
seriously impairs the value of that fascinating, though somewhat imagina- 
tive work. It is amusing to notice that Brieger, from the same point of © 
view, regards the custom of making Anaxagoras the last of the Presocratics ~ 
as due to theological prepossessions (Hermes, xxxvi. p. 185). 

2 Arist. De gen. corr. A, 8. 324 b 35 (R. P. 193). 
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appear right from habit, in which madness makes some people 
see no difference. 

Leukippos, however, thought he had a theory which was in 
harmony with sense, and did not do away with coming into being 
and passing away, nor motion, nor the multiplicity of things. He 
conceded this to experience, while he conceded, on the other 

_hand, to those who invented the One that motion was impossible 
without the void, that the void was not real, and that nothing of 

what was real was not real. “For,” said he, “‘ that which is 
strictly speaking real is an absolute plenum ; but the plenwyn is 
not one. On the contrary, there are an infinite number of them, 
and they are invisible owing to the smallness of their bulk. They 
move in the void (for there is a void); and by their coming 
together they effect coming into being; by their separation, 
passing away.” 


In this passage Zeno and Melissos are not named, but 
the reference to them is unmistakable. The argument of 
Zeno against the Pythagoreans is clearly given ; and Melissos 
was the only Eleatic who made reality infinite, a point which 
is distinctly mentioned. We are therefore justified by 
Aristotle’s words in explaining the genesis of Atomism and 
its relation to Eleaticism as follows. Zeno had shown that 
all pluralist systems yet known, and especially Pytha- 
goreanism, were unable to stand before the arguments from 
infinite divisibility which he adduced. Melissos had used 
the same argument against Anaxagoras, and had added, as 
a veductio ad absurdum, that, if there were many things, each 

one of them must be such as the Eleatics held the One to be. 
To this Leukippos answers, “‘ Why not ?”’ He admitted the 
force of Zeno’s arguments by setting a limit to divisibility, 
and to each of the ‘‘ atoms”’ which he thus arrived at he 
“ascribed all the predicates of the Eleatic One; for Par- 
_menides had shown that if 7¢ 7s, it must have these predicates 
‘somehow. The same view is implied in a passage of Aris- 
totle’s Physics.1 ‘‘ Some,” we are there told, “ surrendered 
to both arguments, to the first, the argument that all things 


1 Arist. Phys. A, 3. 187 a1 (R. P. 134 b). 


Atoms. 
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are one, if the word 7s is used in one sense only (Parmenides), 
by affirming the reality of what is not ; to the second, that 
based on dichotomy (Zeno), by introducing indivisible magni- 
tudes.” Finally, it is only by regarding the matter in this 
way that we can attach any meaning to another statement 
of Aristotle’s that Leukippos and Demokritos, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, virtually make all things out of numbers. 1 
Leukippos, in fact, gave the Pythagorean monads the : 
character of the Parmenidean One. : 
174. We must observe that the atom is not mathe- 
matically indivisible, for it has magnitude; it is, however, 
physically indivisible, because, like the One of Parmenides, 
it contains no empty space.?. Each atom has extension, and 
all atoms are exactly alike in substance. Therefore all 
differences in things-must be accounted for either by the ; 
shape of the atoms or by their arrangement. It seems 
probable that the three ways in which differences arise, 
namely, shape, position, and arrangement, were already | 
distinguished by Leukippos ; for Aristotle mentions his name 
in connexion with them. This explains, too, why the atoms - : 
are called ‘‘ forms ”’ or “ figures,’’ a way of speaking which is 
clearly of Pythagorean origin.5 That they are also called 


% 


kal Anudxpiros) mavra Ta bvTa Toiodow adpiOuods Kal é€& dpiOuadv. This also 
serves to explain the statement of Herakleides attributing the theory 
of corporeal éyxo to the Pythagorean Ekphantos of Syracuse (above, 
p. 291, n. 3). ‘ 

2 The Epicureans misunderstood this point, or misrepresented it in © 
order to magnify their own originality (see Zeller, p. 857, ”. 3). 

8 Arist. De caelo, A, 7. 275 b 32, rhv 6¢ dicw elval gacw airav pilav. 
Here ¢vois can only have one meaning. Cf. Phys. T, 4. 203 a 34, air@ 
(Anuoxpirw) 76 Kowdy cua rdvTwr éoriv apy. 

4 Arist. Met. A, 4. 985 b 13 (R. P. 192); cf. De gen. corr. A, 2. 315 b 6. ' 
As Diels suggests, the illustration from letters is probably due to Demo- 
icritos. It shows, in any case, how the word crovyetov came to be used for : 

“element.”. We must read, with Wilamowitz, 7rd 6¢ Z rod H @éce for ~ 
To 6¢ Z rod N Oécau, the older form of the letter Z being just an H laid © 
upon its side (Diels, Elementum, p. 13, %. 1). i 

5 Demokritos wrote a work, Ilepi idedy (Sext. Math. vii. 137; R. P. 
204), which Diels identifies with the Ilepi rév diuadepdytwr puouav of © 
Thrasylos, Tetr. v. 3. Theophrastos refers to Demokritos, év rots mepl — 
rav eldav (De senstbus, § 51). Plut. Adv. Col. 1111 a, elvar 88 mdvra ras 


1 Arist. De caelo, 1, 4. 303 a 8, rpdmrov ydp twa Kal odror er 
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vows 1 is quite intelligible if we remember what was said of 
q 


that word in the Introduction (§ VII.). The differences in 


shape, order, and position just referred to account for the 


“opposites,” the ‘“‘elements’’ being regarded rather as 
_ aggregates of these (ravo7repuiar), as by Anaxagoras.” 


175. Leukippos affirmed the existence both of the Full 
and the Empty, terms which he may have borrowed from 
Melissos.2 He had to assume empty space, which the 
Eleatics had denied, in order to make his explanation of the 
nature of body possible. Here again he is developing a 
Pythagorean view. The Pythagoreans had spoken of the 
void, which kept the units apart; but they had not dis- 
tinguished it from atmospheric air (§ 53), which Empedokles 
had shown to be a corporeal substance (§ 107). Parmenides, 
indeed, had formed a clearer conception of space, but only to 
deny its reality. Leukippos started from this. He admitted, 
indeed, that space was not real, that is to say, corporeal ; 
but he maintained that it existed all the same. He hardly, 


_ it is true, had words to express his discovery in ; for the verb 


“to be” had hitherto been used by philosophers only of 
body. But he did his best to make his meaning clear by 
saying that ‘‘ what is not” (in the old corporealist sense) 
“‘is”’ (in another sense) just as much as “ what is.” The 
void is as real as body. 

176. It might seem a hopeless task to disentangle the 
cosmology of Leukippos from that of Demokritos, with 
which it is generally identified; but that very fact affords 
a valuable clue. No one later than Theophrastos was able 
to distinguish their doctrines, and it follows that all definite 





dréuous, idéas im’ avrod xadouvpévas (so the MSS.: (dlws, Wyttenbach ; <i> 
idéas, Diels). Herodian has idéa ... 7d éddxicrov odya (Diels, Vors. 
55 B 141). So Arist. Phys. I, 4. 203 a 21, (Anudxpiros) éx rijs mavoreputas 


rev oxnudrov (dmrepa moe? Ta oroxeia). Cf. De gen. corr. A, 2. 315 b 7 


> 


(R. P. 196). 
1 Arist. Phys. 9, 9. 265 b 25; Simpl. Phys. p. 1318, 33, radra yap 
(ra droua owpara) éxeivor pio éxddour. 
2 Simpl. Phys. p. 36, 1 (Diels, Vors. 54 A 14), and R. P. 196 a. 
8 Arist. Met. A, 4. 985 b 4 (R. P. 192). Cf. Melissos, fr. 7 sub fin. 
22 


The void. 
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statements about Leukippos in later writers must, in the long ~ 
run, go back to him. If we follow this up, we shall. be able ~ 


to give a fairly clear account of the system, and we shall even 
come across some views which are peculiar to Leukippos and 
were not adopted by Demokritos.} 

The fuller of the doxographies in Diogenes, which comes 
from an epitome of Theophrastos,? is as follows : 


He says that the All is infinite, and that it is part full, and 


part empty. These (the full and the empty), he says, are the 





elements. From them arise innumerable worlds and are resolved ~ 


into them. The worlds come into being thus. There were 
borne along by “‘ abscission from the infinite’”’ many bodies of all 
sorts of figures “‘ into a mighty void,” and they being gathered 
together produce a single vortex. In it, as they came into 
collision with one another and were whirled round in all manner 
of ways, those which were alike were separated apart and came 
to their likes. But, as they were no longer able to revolve in 


equilibrium owing to their multitude, those of them that were — 


fine went out to the external void, as if passed through a sieve ; 


the rest stayed together, and becoming entangled with one ~ 
another, ran down together, and made a first spherical structure. _ 
This was in substance like a membrane or skin containing in — 
itself all kinds of bodies. And, as these bodies were borne round ~ 
in a vortex, in virtue of the resistance of the middle, the surround- — 


ing membrane became thin, as the contiguous bodies kept 
flowing together from contact with the vortex. And in this way 
the earth came into being, those things which had been borne 
towards the middle abiding there. Moreover, the containing 


membrane was increased by the further separating out of bodies — 


from outside; and, being itself carried round in a vortex, it 
further got possession of all with which it had come in contact. 


Some of these becoming entangled, produce a structure, which | 
was at first moist and muddy ; but, when they had been dried ~ 


and were revolving along with the vortex of the whole, they were 


then ignited and produced the substance of the heavenly bodies. ~ 





1 Cf. Zeller, “‘ Zu Leukippos ” (Arch. xv. p. 138). 

2 Diog. ix. 31 sgqg. (R. P. 197, 197). This passage deals expressly with 
Leukippos, not with Demokritos or even ‘‘ Leukippos and Demokritos.” 
For the distinction between the “‘ summary ” and “ detailed ’’ doxographies 
in Diogenes, see Note on Sources, § 15. 
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The circle ef the san is the eutermest, that ef the moon is nearest 
to the earth, aud these of the ethers are between these. And all 
the keavealy bedies are iguwited because of the swiftness of their 
_metien ; while the sun is alse ignited by the stars. But the 
meen enly receives a small pertien of fire. The sun and the 
_moon are eclipsed . . . (And the obliquity of the zodiac is pro- 
duced) by the earth being inclined towards the south ; and the 
_ northern parts of it have constant snow and are cold and frozen. 
And the sun is eclipsed rarely, and the moon continually, because 
their circles are unequal. And just as there are comings into 
being of the world, so there are growths and decays and passings 
away in virtue of a certain necessity, of the nature of which he 
gives no clear account. 

As it comes substantially from Theophrastos, this passage 
is good evidence for the cosmology of Leukippos, and it is 
confirmed by certain Epicurean extracts from the Great Dia- 
kosmos.1 These, however, give a specially Epicurean turn to 

some of the doctrines,and must therefore be used with caution. 

177. The general impression we get from the cosmology 
of Leukippos is that he either ignored or had never heard of 
the great advance in the general view of the world which was 
due to the later Pythagoreans. He is as reactionary in his 
detailed cosmology as he was daring in his general physical 
theory. We seem to be reading once more of the specula- 
tions of Anaximenes or Anaximander, though there are traces 
of Empedokles and Anaxagoras too. The explanation is not 
hard to see. Leukippos would not learn a cosmology from 
his Eleatic teachers ; and, even when he found it possible to 
construct one without giving up the Parmenidean view of 
reality, he was thrown back upon the older systems of Ionia. 
The result was unfortunate. The astronomy of Demokritos 

was still of this childish character. He believed the earth 
was flat and rested on the air. 

This is what gives plausibility to Gomperz’s statement 


that Atomism was “the ripe fruit on the tree of the old Ionic 


@ 
© 1 See Aet. i. 4 (Dox. p. 289; Vors. 54 4 24; Usener, Epicurea, fr. 308). 


_Epicurus himself in the second epistle (Diog. x. 88 ; Usener, p. 37, 7) quotes 
the phrase dmrorouhy éxovoa ard Tod azelpov. 
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doctrine of matter which had been tended by the Ionian 
physiologists.” 1. The detailed cosmology was certainly such 
a fruit, and it was possibly over-ripe ; but the atomic theory ~ 
proper, in which the real greatness of Leukippos comes out, ; 
was wholly Eleatic in its origin. Nevertheless, it will repay 
us to examine the cosmology too ; for such an examination 
will serve to bring out the true nature of the historical 
development of which it was the outcome. | 
178. Leukippos represented the atoms as having been 
always in motion. Aristotle puts this in his own way. The | 
atomists, he says, “‘indolently”’ left it unexplained what 
was the source of motion, and did not say what sort of motion 
it was. In other words, they did not decide whether it was” 
a “natural motion” or impressed on them “ contrary to 
their nature.” 2 He even said that they made it “ spon-— 
taneous,’’ a remark which has given rise to the eniea 
view that they held it was due to chance.’ Aristotle does” ‘ 
not say that, however; but only that the atomists did not 
explain the motion of the atoms in any of the ways in which 
he himself explained the motion of the elements. They 
neither ascribed to them a natural motion like the circular 
motion of the heavens and the rectilinear motion of the four, 
elements in the sublunary region, nor did they give them a 
forced motion contrary to their own nature, like the upward 
motion that may be given to the heavy elements and the 
downward that may be given to the light. The only frag- 
ment of Leukippos which has survived is an express denial 
of chance. ‘‘ Naught happens for nothing,,’ he said, “ - 


everything from a ground and of necessity. ” 4 


1 Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. p. 323. | 

2 Arist. Phys. 0, 1. 252 a 32 (R. P. 195 a) ;” De caelo, T, 2. 300 b 8 (R. Pe 
195); Met. A, 4. 985 b 19 (R. P. 2b.). 

8 Arist. Phys. B, 4. 196 a 24 (R. P. 195 dy. Cicero, De nat. d. i. 6 
(K.P: t.). The latter passage is the source of the phrase “‘ fortuitous 
concourse ”’ (concurvere=ovrrpéxewy). 

4 Aet. i. 25, 4 (Dox. p. 321), Acdxurmos mdyra Kar’ dvdyKny, Thy F avriyy 
bmdpxew eipapyévnv. éyer yap év 7@ Ilepl vod: Ovdev xphua parny yeyveraty 
add mavra ex Néyou Te kal bm’ avdyxys. 
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Speaking historically, all this means that Leukippos did 
not, like Empedokles and Anaxagoras, find it necessary to 
assume a force to originate motion. He had no need of 
| Love and Strife or Mind, and the reason is clear. Though 
Empedokles and Anaxagoras had tried to explain multi- 
plicity and motion, they had not broken so radically as 
Leukippos with the Parmenidean One. Both started with 
-a condition of matter in which the “ roots”’ or “seeds ”’ 
were mixed so as to be “all together,’ and they therefore 
required something to break up this unity. Leukippos, 
who started with an infinite number of Parmenidean “‘ Ones,” 
so to speak, required no external agency to separate them. 
_ What he had to do was just the opposite. He had to account 
_for their coming together, and there was nothing so far to 
prevent his return to the old idea that motion does not 
require any explanation at all.? 
This, then, is what seems to follow from the criticisms 
of Aristotle and from the nature of the case; but it is not 
consistent with Zeller’s opinion that the original motion of 
the atoms is a fall through infinite space, as in the system of 
_Epicurus. This view depends, of course, on the further 
belief that the atoms have weight, and that weight is 
the tendency of bodies to fall, so we must now consider 
whether and in what sense weight is a property of the 
atoms. 
179. As is well known, Epicurus held that the atoms The 
were naturally heavy, and therefore fell continually in the pease tin’, 
infinite void. The school tradition is, however, that the 
“natural weight ’’ of the atoms was an addition made by 
_ Epicurus himself to the original atomic system. Demokritos, 

we are told, assigned two properties to atoms, magnitude and 
form, to which Epicurus added a third, weight.2. On the 


| 
i 
| 
| 
1 


1 Introd. § VIII. 
| 2 Aet. i. 3, 18 (of Epicurus), cuvpBeBynxévar 52 rots-odpact tpla Taira, 
Oxia, péyebos, Bdpos. Anudxpiros pev yap ereye Sto, péyeOds Te kal 
_ oXipa, 6 6€ “Emixoupos rovras kal rplrov Bdpos mpocdOnxev- avdyxn yap, pyol, 
 Kweicbar Ta Chpara TH Too Bdpous wAnyh* éwel (“or else”) od KuwnOjoceTm; 
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other hand, Aristotle distinctly says that Demokritos held 
the atoms were heavier “‘ in proportion to their excess,” and 
this seems to be explained by the statement of Theophrastos — 
that, according to him, weight depended on magnitude. 
Even so, however, it is not represented as a primary property — 
of the atoms in the same sense as magnitude. 

It is impossible to solve this apparent contradiction — 
without referring briefly to the history of Greek ideas about © 
weight. Itisclear that lightness and weight would be among 
the very first properties of body to be distinctly recognised — 
as such. The necessity of lifting burdens must very soon 
have led men to distinguish them, though no doubt in a 
crude form. Both weight and lightness would be thought 
of as things that were in bodies. Now it is a remarkable 
feature of early Greek philosophy that from the first it was 
able to shake itself free from this idea. Weight is never 
called a “‘ thing’”’ as, for instance, warmth and cold are; 
and, so far as we can see, not one of the thinkers we have 
studied hitherto thought it necessary to give any explanation - 
of it at all, or even to say anything about it.2 The motions — 
and resistances which popular theory ascribes to weight are 
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ab. 12, 6, Anudxpiros Ta mpdrd Pyotr cwuatra, Tadra 8 fv ra vaord, Bdpos — 
pev ovx éxew, KiveloOar 5é Kar’? addndorvTlavy ev 7G delpw. Cic. De fato, ~ 
20, ““vim motus habebant (atomi) a Democrito impulsionis quam ~ 
plagam ille appellat, a te, Epicure, gravitatis et ponderis.” These 
passages represent the Epicurean school tradition, which would hardly ~ 
misrepresent Demokritos on so important a point. His works were still — 
accessible. It is confirmed by the Academic tradition in De fin. i. 17 that © 
Demokritos taught the atoms moved “ in infinito inani, in quo nihil nec ~ 
summum nec infimum nec medium nec extremum sit.” This doctrine, — 
we are quite rightly told, was “‘ depraved ’’ by Epicurus. 

1 Arist. De gen. cory. A, 8. 326a 9, kairo. Bapirepby ye Kara Thy drepoxiy — 
gnow elvac Anudxpiros exacTrov Tay dédtapérwv. I cannot believe this 
means anything else than what Theophrastos says in his fragment on ~ 
sensation, § 61 (R. P. 199), Bapd pev ody cat Kodpov TH pmeyéOer Stacpe? 
Anpéxpiros. 

2 In Aet. i. 12, where the placita regarding the heavy and light are 
given, no philosopher earlier than Plato is referred to. Parmenides 
(fr. 8, 59) speaks of the dark element as éu@pidés. Empedokles (fr. 17) © 
uses the word drddavrov. I do not think that there is any other — 
place where weight is even mentioned in the [fragments of the early 
philosophers. 4 
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-allexplainedinsome other way. Aristotle distinctly declares 
_ that none of his predecessors had said anything of absolute 
_ weight and lightness. They had only treated of the relatively 
light and heavy.! 

This way of regarding the notions of weight and 
lightness is clearly formulated for the first time in 
Plato’s Timaeus.2 There is no such thing in the world, 
we are told there, as “up” or “‘down.” The middle 
of the world is not “‘down’”’ but “just in the middle,” 
and there is no reason why any point in the circum- 
ference should be said to be “above” or “below” 
another. It is really the tendency of bodies towards their 
kin that makes us call a falling body heavy and the 
place to which it falls ‘‘ below.”’ Here Plato is really 
giving the view taken more or less consciously by his pre- 
decessors, and it is not till the time of Aristotle that it is 
questioned.* For reasons which do not concern us here, 
Aristotle identified the circumference of the heavens with 
“up” and the middle of the world with “ down,” and 
equipped the elements with natural weight and lightness 
that they might perform their rectilinear motions between 
them. As, however, Aristotle believed there was only one 
_ world, and did not ascribe weight to the heavens proper, the 
effect of this reactionary theory on his cosmical system was 
not great ; it was only when Epicurus tried to combine it 
with the infinite void that its true character emerged. It 
seems to me that the nightmare of Epicurean atomism can 
only be explained on the assumption that an Aristotelian 
doctrine was violently adapted to a theory which really 


1 Arist. De caelo, A, 1. 308 a 9, mwepl uev ody Tay amhOs reyoudvwr (Bapéwv 
kal Kovowv) ovdev elpnrar mapa T&v mpdtepor. 

2 Plato, Tim. 61 c 3 sqq. 

8 Zeller says (p. 876) that in antiquity no one ever understood by weight 
anything else than the property of bodies in virtue of which they move 
downwards; except that in such systems as represent all forms of matter 
as contained in a sphere, ‘‘ above ”’ is identified with the circumference and 
“below’”’ with the centre. As to that, I can only say that no such theory 
oi weight is to be found in the fragments of the early philosophers or is 
anywhere ascribed to them, while Plato expressly denies it. 
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excluded it.1 It is totally unlike anything we meet with in © 
earlier days. 
This suggests at once that it is only in the vortex that © 
the atoms acquire weight and lightness,? which are, after all, — 
only popular names for facts which can be further analysed. © 
We are told that Leukippos held one effect of the vortex to 
be that like atoms were brought together with their likes.® 
Here we seem to see the influence of Empedokles, though the © 
“likeness ”’ is of another kind. It is the finer atoms that 
are forced to the circumference, while the larger tend to the 
centre. We may express that by saying that the larger are 
heavy and the smaller light, and this will amply account for — 
everything Aristotle and Theophrastos say ; for there is no 
passage where the atoms outside the vortex are distinctly 
said to be heavy or light. | 
There is a striking confirmation of this view in the © 
atomist cosmology quoted above.> We are told there that 
the separation of the larger and smaller atoms was due to — 
the fact that they were “ no longer able to revolve in equi- — 
librium owing to their number,” which implies that they had ~ 
previously been in a state of “‘ equilibrium ” or “‘ equipoise.” — 
Now the word icopporia has no necessary implication of 
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1 The Aristotelian criticisms which may have affected Epicurus are such 
as we find in De caelo, A, 7.275 b 29 sqqg. Aristotle there argues that, as — 
Leukippos and Demokritos made the ¢vscis of the atoms one, they were — 
bound to give them a single motion. That is just what Epicurus did, but 
Aristotle’s argument implies that Leukippos and Demokritos did not. — 
Though he gave the atoms weight, even Epicurus could not accept Aris- 
totle’s view that some bodies are naturally light. The appearance of — 
lightness is due to éx@\wWis, the squeezing out of the smaller atoms by ~ 
the larger. 

2 In dealing with Empedokles, Aristotle expressly makes this distinction. 
Cf. De caelo, B, 13, especially 295 a 32 sqq., where he points out that — 
Empedokles does not account for the weight of bodies on the earth (od yap 
h ye Sivn mwdnoidfer mpds huds), nor for the weight of bodies before the — 
vortex arose (mplv yevéoOar Thy Sivny). 

8 Diog. loc. cit. (p. 338). 

4 This seems to be in the main the view of Dyroff, Demokritstudien ~ 
(1899), pp. 31 sgq., though I should not say that lightness and weight only ~ 
arose in connexion with the atoms of the earth (p. 35). If we substitute 
‘¢ world ”’ for “‘ earth,’’ we shall be nearer the truth. 

5 See above, p. 338. 
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weight in Greek. A oz is a mere leaning or inclination in 
‘acertain direction, which is the cause rather than the effect 
of weight. The state of icoppovia is therefore that in which 
the tendency in one direction is exactly equal to the tendency 
in any other, and such a state is more naturally described as 
the absence of weight than as the presence of opposite weights 
neutralising one another. | 
Now, if we no longer regard the “‘eternal motion”’ of the 
premundane and extramundane atoms as due to their weight, 
there is no reason for describing it as a fall. None of our 
authorities do as a matter of fact so describe it, nor do they 
tell us in any way what it was. It is safest to say that it is 
simply a confused motion this way and that. It is possible 
| that the comparison of the motion of the atoms of the soul 
to that of the motes in a sunbeam coming through a window, 
which Aristotle attributes to Demokritos,? is really intended 
as an illustration of the original motion of the atoms still 
surviving in the soul. The fact that it is also a Pythagorean 
comparison * so far confirms this; for we have seen that 
there is a real connexion between the Pythagorean monads 
and the atoms. It is also significant that the point of the 
comparison appears to have been the fact that the motes in 
the sunbeam move even when there is no wind, so that it 
_would be a very apt illustration indeed of the motion inherent 





: 1 This view was independently advocated by Brieger (Die Urbewegung 
dev Atome und die Welientstehung bei Leucipp und Demokrit, 1884) and 
_Liepmann (Die Mechanik der Leuctpp-Demokritschen Atome, 1885), both 
_ of whom unnecessarily weakened their position by admitting that weight 
_is an original property of the atoms. On the other hand, Brieger denies 
that the weight of the atoms is the cause of their original motion, while 
_Liepmann says that before and outside the vortex there is only a latent 
weight, a Pseudoschwere, which only comes into operation in the world. 
_Itis surely simpler to say that this weight, since it produces no effect, does 
not yet exist. Zeller rightly argues against Brieger and Liepmann that, 
_if the atoms have weight, they must fall; but, so far as I can see, nothing 
he says tells against their theory as I have restated it. Gomperz adopts 
_the Brieger-Liepmann explanation. See also Lortzing, Bursians Jahvesber., 
1903, pp. 136 sqq. 
_ # Arist. De an. A, 2. 403 b 28 sq. (R. P. 200). 
® Ibid. A, 2, 404 a 17 (R. P. 86a). 
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in the atoms apart from the secondary motions produced by 
impact and collision. 

180. But what are we to say of the vortex itself which 
produces these effects ? Gomperz observes that they seem 
to be “‘ the precise contrary of what they should have been 
by the laws of physics ” ; for, ‘“‘ as every centrifugal machine 
would show, it is the heaviest substances which are hurled 
to the greatest distance.”’1 Are we to suppose that Lon 
kippos was ignorant of this fact, which was known to Empe- 
dokles and Anaxagoras ?? We know from Aristotle that all 
those who accounted for the earth being in the centre of the - 
world by means of a vortex appealed to the analogy of eddies © 
in wind or water,? and Gomperz supposes that the whole 
theory was an erroneous generalisation of this observation. 
If we look at the matter more closely, we can see, I think, 
that there is no error at all. 

We must remember that all the parts of the vortex are © 
in contact, and that it is just this contact (érinpavous) by 
which the motion of the outermost parts is communicated ; 
to those within them. The larger bodies are more able to ‘ 
resist this communicated motion than the smaller, and in 
this way they make their way to the centre where the motion 
is least, and force the smaller bodies out. This resistance is 
surely just the avrépesous Tod wécov which is mentioned in 
the doxography of Leukippos,‘* and it is quite in accord: 
ance with this that, on the atomist theory, the nearer a 
heavenly body is to the centre, the slower is its revolution. : 
That is just the point which, as we have seen,® Anaxi- 
mander would seem not to have observed. There is. 


1 Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. p. 339. 

2 For Empedokles, see Chap. V. p. 237; Anaxagoras, see Chap. VI. 
p. 269. 

3 Arist. De caelo, B, 13. 295 a 10, ra’rnv yap rip airlay (sc. rip 
Sivnow) wdavres Néyouocw éx tev év Tots vypots Kal wept rdv dépa cupBawdvTuv * 
év Tovrous yap del péperar TA pelfw Kal Ta BapdTepa mpds Td uéoov THs Oivys. 

* Diog. ix. 32. Cf. especially the phrases gv xara ri Tov soa 
dvrépeow tepdwoupévav, cuupevovray del Trav cuvexav kar’ émlpavow ris divys, 
and cuppevdrvtwr Tov évexOévtwy éml 7d poor. 

5 Cf. Lucr. v. 621 sqq. 6 See p. 69. 
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“no question of “ centrifugal force’’ at all, and the analogy 
of eddies in air and water is in reality quite satis- 
factory. 

F 18r. When we come to details, the reactionary character 
of the atomist cosmology is very manifest. The earth was 
shaped like a tambourine, and floated on the air.1 It was 
‘inclined towards the south because the heat of that region 
“made the air thinner, while the ice and cold of the north 
“made it denser and more able to support the earth.? This 
_accounts for the obliquity of the zodiac. Like Anaximander 
_(§ 19), Leukippos held that the sun was farther away than 
the stars, though he also held that these were farther away 
_than the moon.’ By this time the occultation of the planets 
by the moon must have been observed. There seems to 
be no very clear distinction between the planets and 
the fixed stars. Leukippos appears to have known the 
theory of eclipses as given by Anaxagoras.* Such other 
_ pieces of information as have come down to us are mainly of 
interest as showing that, in some important respects, the 
_ doctrine of Leukippos was not the same as that taught 
_ afterwards by Demokritos.5 

182. Aetios expressly attributes to Leukippos the 
"doctrine that the objects of sense-perception exist “‘ by 
law” and not by nature. This must come from Theo- 


; 1 Aet. iii. 3, 10, quoted above, p. 79, u. I. 
' 2 Aet. iii. 12, 1, Aevxirmos wapexreceiy rhv yiv eis TA pmeonuBpwa mépn 
Rae Thy év Trois peonuBpwois dpadryra, dre 5) mwemnydrwv T&v Bopelww dia 7d 
it KareWox Oat Tots Kpumots, Tay Jé dvTiOérwy memupwpevwr. 
4 3 Diog. ix. 33, elva: d¢ tov Tod HAlov KUKdov é&draTov, Tov 5é THs cedjvys 
mpooyerdrarov, <rovs 6é> Trav &\Nwv perakd TovTwY. 
e 4 From Diog. loc. cit. (supra, p. 339), it appears that he dealt with the 
_ question of the greater frequency of lunar as compared with solar eclipses. 
5 Diels pointed out that Leukippos’s explanation of thunder 
| (wupds évarrodndpbévros védeot maxurdros éxmrwow ioxupday Bpovriv damoredeliv 
 Gmogalvera, Aet. iii. 3, 10) is quite different from that of Demokritos 
i (Bpovriy . . €k ouykpluaros dywuddov 7d mepiecdngdds aird vépos mpos Thy 
_ dro a “dehiatondooy, ib. 11). The explanation given by Leukippos 
‘is derived from that of Anaximander, while Demokritos is influenced by 
“Anaxagoras. See Diels, 35 Philol.-Vers. 97, 7. 










_  §& Aet. iv. 9, 8, of wév Arn pice. ra alcOnrd, AedKurmos dé Anpdxpiros 
Kal Acoyévns vouw. See Zeller, Arch. v. p. 444. 
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phrastos; for, as we have seen, all later writers quote 
Demokritos only. <A further proof of the correctness of the 
statement is that we also find it attributed to Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who, as Theophrastos tells us, derived some of 
his views from Leukippos. There is nothing surprising in 
this. Parmenides had already declared the senses to be 
deceitful, and said that colour and the like were only 
“names,” + and Empedokles had also spoken of coming into” 
being and passing away as only a name.? It is not likely 
that Leukippos went much further than this. It would 
probably be wrong to credit him with Demokritos’s clear” 
distinction between ‘“‘ true-born” and “ bastard”? know- 
ledge, or that between the primary and secondary qualities 
of matter. These distinctions imply a definite theory of 
knowledge, and all we are entitled to say is that the germs 
of it were already to be found in the writings of Leukippos- 
and his predecessors. Of course, these do not make Leu-— 
kippos a sceptic any more than Empedokles or Anaxagoras, — 
whose remark on this subject (fr. 21a) Demokritos is said to™ ; 
have quoted with appraval.4 4 
There appear to be sufficient grounds for ascribing the 
theory of perception by means of simulacra or eidwna, which 
played such a part in the systems of Demokritos and , 
Epicurus, to Leukippos.> It is a natural development of 
the Empedoklean theory of “‘effluences”’ (§ 118). It hardly ; 
seems likely, however, that he went into detail on the subject, — 
and it is safer to credit Demokritos with the elaboration of 
the theory. 5 
1 Chap. IV. p. 176. The remarkable parallel quoted by Gomperll 
(p. 321) from Galileo, to the effect that tastes, smells, and colours mon sieno 
altro che puri nomi should, therefore, have been cited to illustrate Par- { 
menides rather than Demokritos. i 
2 See p. 206, fr. 9. 8 For these see Sext. Math. vii. 135 (R. P. 204). f 
4 Sext. vii. 140, ‘‘dyis yap ddjdwv ra pawdueva,” &s pyow ’Avakarydpas, © 
dv éml rovrw Anudxptros éraivel. BS 
5 See Zeller, ‘‘ Zu Leukippos’”’ (Arch. xv. p. 138). The doctrine is” 
attributed to him in Aet. iv. 13, 1 (Dow. p. 403); and Alexander, De sensu, 


Pp. 24, 14 and 56, 10, also mentions his name in connexion with it. This ~ 
must come from Theophrastos. ‘- 
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183. We have seen incidentally that there is a wide 


| divergence of opinion among recent writers as to the place 
of Atomism in Greek thought. The question at issue is 
really whether Leukippos reached his theory on what are 
called ‘‘ metaphysical grounds,” that is, from a considera- 


tion of the Eleatic theory of reality, or whether, on the 
contrary, it was a pure development of Ionian science. The 
foregoing exposition will suggest the true answer. So far 
as his general theory of the physical constitution of the world 
is concerned, it has been shown, I think, that it was derived 
entirely from Eleatic and Pythagorean sources, while the 
detailed cosmology was in the main a more or less successful 
attempt to make the older Ionian beliefs fit into this new 
physical theory. In any case, his greatness consisted in his 
having been the first to see how body must be regarded if 


_we take it to be ultimate reality. The old Milesian theory 


had found its most adequate expression in the system of 
Anaximenes (§ 31), but of course rarefaction and condensa- 
tion cannot be clearly represented except on the hypothesis 
of molecules or atoms coming closer together or going farther 
apart in space. Parmenides had seen that very clearly 
(fr. 2), and it was the Eleatic criticism which forced Leu- 


_kippos to formulate his system as he did. Even Anaxagoras 


took account of Zeno’s arguments about divisibility (§ 128), 


but his system of qualitatively different ‘‘ seeds,” though 


in some respects it goes deeper, lacks that simplicity which 


had always been the chief attraction of atomism. 


Import- 
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The 184. WitH Leukippos our story should come to an end; 

ee for he had answered the question first asked by Thales. We 

science.” have seen, however, that, though his theory of matter was 
of a most original and daring kind, he was not equally 
successful in his attempt to construct a cosmology, and this 
seems to have prevented the recognition of the atomic theory . 
for what it really was. We have noted the growing influence” 
of medicine, and the consequent substitution of an interest 
in detailed investigation for the larger cosmological views of 
an earlier time, and there are several treatises in the Hippo- ~ 
kratean corpus which give us a clear idea of the interest 
which now prevailed.1_ Leukippos had shown that “ the 
doctrine of Melissos,’’ 2 which seemed to make all science 
impossible, was not the only conclusion that could be drawn 
from the Eleatic premisses, and he had gone on to give a 
cosmology which was substantially of the old Ionic type. 
The result at first was simply that all the old schools revived 
and had a short period of renewed activity, while at the same 
time some new schools arose which sought to accommodate 
the older views to those of Leukippos, or to make them more ~ 
available for scientific purposes by combining them in an_ 
eclectic fashion. None of these attempts had any lasting | 
importance or influence, and what we have to consider in 





— 


' Cf. what is said in Chap. IV. p. £50, . 2, of the Tlept diatrys. | 
The [epi dvO@pwrov gpioios and the Ilept dpyalns tarpuxjs are invaluable © 
documents for the attitude of scientific men to cosmological theories at 
this date. 2 Cf. Chap. VIII. p. 329, n. 2. : 
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this geopter 3 is really one of the periodical ‘‘ bankruptcies of 
‘science ” which mark the close of one chapter in its history 
and announce the beginning of a new one. 


4 I. Hrppon oF Samos 

_ 185. Hippon of Samos or Kroton or Rhegion belonged to 
‘the Italian school of medicine.t_ We know very little indeed 
of him except that he was a contemporary of Perikles. From 
a scholiast on Aristophanes ? we learn that Kratinos satirised 
him in his Panoptai; and Aristotle mentions him in the 
enumeration of early philosophers given in the First Book of 
the Metaphysics,’ though only to say that the inferiority of 
his intellect deprives him of all claim to be reckoned among 
them. 

- With regard to his views, the most precise statement is 
‘that of Alexander, who doubtless follows Theophrastos. It 
is to the effect that he held the primary substance to be 
‘Moisture, without deciding whether it was Water or Air.‘ 
We have the authority of Aristotle5 and Theophrastos, 
‘tepresented by Hippolytos,® for saying that this theory was 
supported by physiological arguments of the kind common 
at the time, and the arguments tentatively ascribed to 
| thales by Aristotle are of this kind (§ 10). His other 
iews belong to the history of Medicine. 

| Till quite recently no fragment of Hippon was known 
to exist, but a single one has now been recovered from the 

























_ 1 Aristoxenos said he was a Samian (R. P. 219 a). In Menon’s Jatrika 
ae is called a Krotoniate, while others assign him to Rhegion (Hipp. Ref. i. 
/(6) or Metapontion (Censorinus, De die nat. 5,2). This variation implies 
‘that he belonged originally to the Pythagorean school. The evidence of 
\Aristoxenos is, in that case, all the more valuable. Hippon is mentioned 
:tlong with Melissos as a Samian in Iamblichos’s Catalogue of Pythagoreans 
\V. Pyth. 267). 

2 Schol. on Clouds, 94 sqq. 
| 3 Arist. Met. A, 3. 984 a 3 (R. P. 219 4). 

'| 4 Alexander in Met. p. 26, 21 (R. P. 219). 
|| 5 Arist. De an. A, 2. 405 b 2 (R. P. 220). 
|| 6 Hipp. Ref. i. 16 (R. P. 221). 
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Geneva Scholia on Homer.! It is directed against the old 
assumption that the ‘‘ waters under the earth” are an 
independent source of moisture, and runs thus : 


The waters we drink are all from the sea; for if wells were 
deeper than the sea, then it would not, doubtless, be from the 
sea that we drink, for then the water would not be from the sea, 
but from some other source. But as it is, the sea is deeper than 
the waters; so all the waters that are above the sea come from 
it: RPL 2t9 db: | 


We observe here the universal assumption that water 
tends to rise from the earth, not to sink into it. | 
Along with Hippon, Idaios of Himera may just be men- 
tioned. We know nothing of him except from Sextus,2 who 
says he held air to be the primary substance. The fact that 
he was a Sicilian is, however, suggestive. 


II. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA 3 


186. After discussing the three great representatives of 
the Milesian school, Theophrastos went on to say : 


And Diogenes of Apollonia, too, who was almost the latest 
of those who gave themselves up to these studies, wrote most of 
his work in an eclectic fashion, agreeing in some points with 
Anaxagoras and in others with Leukippos. He, too, says that 
the primary substance of the universe is Air infinite and eternal, 
from which by condensation, rarefaction, and change of state, 
the form of everything else arises. R. P. 206 a.4 h 


rd 


— 





1 Schol. Genav. p. 197, 19. Cf. Diels in Arch. iv. Pp. 653. The extract 
comes from the ‘Opnpixd of Krates of Mallos. 

2 Sext. Adv. Math. ix. 360. e; 

8 Stephanos of Byzantion s.v. ’Aro\\wvla says this was Apollonia in 
Crete, but that seems improbable. Zeller doubted it on the ground that 
Diogenes wrote in Ionic, but Ionic was the regular dialect for scientific 
works, and we cannot found on that. On the other hand, it seems much 
more likely in itself that he came from Apollonia on the Pontos, a Milesian | 
colony which regarded Anaximander as its founder (p. 52, #. 1). Ali 
(V. H. ii. 31) calls him Acoyévns 6 PpvE, which shows that he took this view. _ 

4 On this passage see Diels, ‘“‘ Leukippos und Diogenes von Apollonia ” 
(Rhein. Mus. xlii. pp. 1 sqq.). Natorp’s view that the words are merely 
those of Simplicius (7b. pp. 349 sgq.) can hardly be maintained. 
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This passage shows that the Apolloniate was somewhat 
later in date than the statement in Laertios Diogenes ! that 
he was contemporary with Anaxagoras would lead us to 
suppose, and the fact that his views are satirised in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes points in the same direction.’ 

187. Simplicius affirms that Diogenes wrote several works, 


_ though he allows that only one survived till his own day, 


namely, the Ilepi gicews.? This statement is based upon 


_ references in the surviving work itself, and is not to be lightly 
_ rejected. In particular, it is very credible that he wrote a 
_ tract Against the Sophists, that is to say, the pluralist cos- 


mologists of the day. That he wrote a Meteorology and a 


_ book called The Nature of Man is also quite probable. This 
_ would be a physiological or medical treatise, and perhaps the 
_ famous fragment about the veins comes from it. 


188. The work of Diogenes seems to have been preserved 
in the Academy ; practically all the fairly extensive frag- 


ments which we still have are derived from Simplicius. I 
_ give them as they are arranged by Diels: 


(t) In the beginning any discourse, it seems to me that one 


should make one’s starting-point something indisputable, and 
_ one’s expression simple and dignified. R. P. 207. 


(2) My view is, to sum it all up, that all things are differentia- 
tions of the same thing, and are the same thing. And this is 
obvious ; for, if the things which are now in this world—earth, 
and water, and air and fire, and the other things which we see 





1 Diog. ix. 57 (R. P. 206). The statement of Antisthenes, the writer 
of Successions, that he had “heard ’’ Anaximenes is due to the usual 
confusion. He was doubtless, like Anaxagoras, “‘an associate of the 
philosophy of Anaximenes.”’ Cf. Chap. VI. § 122. 

2 Aristoph. Clouds, 227 sqq., where Sokrates speaks of “‘ mixing his 
subtle thought with the kindred air,” and especially the words 4 yj 
Bla | Exec rpds abriv Thy ixudda rhs ppovtidos. For the ixuds, see Beare, 
Pp. 259. 

$ Simpl. Phys. p. 151, 24 (R. P. 207 a). 

4 Simplicius says Ips ¢vovoddyous, but he adds that Diogenes called 
them coguicral, which is the older word. This is, so far, in favour of the 
genuineness of the work. 

5 Diels gives this as fr. 6 (Vors. 51 B 6). I have omitted it, as it really 
belongs to the history of Medicine. 
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existing in this world—if any one of these things, I say, were | 
different from any other, different, that is, by having a substance — 
peculiar to itself ; and if it were not the same thing that is often 
changed and differentiated, then things could not in any way 
mix with one another, nor could they do one another good or 
harm. Neither could a plant grow out of the earth, nor any 
animal mor anything else come into being unless things were 
composed in such a way as to be the same. But all these things 
arise from the same thing; they are differentiated and take 
different forms at different times, and return again to the same 
thing. R. P. 208. 

(3) For it would not be possible for it without intelligence to 
be so divided, as to keep the measures of all things, of winter 
and summer, of day and night, of rains and winds and fair ~ 
weather. And any one who cares to reflect will find that every- 
thing else is disposed in the best possible manner. R. P. 2r10. 

(4) And, further, there are still the following great proofs. 
Men and all other animals live upon air by breathing it, and this 
is their soul and their intelligence, as will be clearly shown in this 
work ; while, when this is taken away, they die, and their intelli- 
gence fails. R. P. 210. 

(5) And my view is, that that which has intelligence is what 
men call air, and that all things have their course steered by it, 
and that it has power over all things. For this very thing I hold 
to be a god,! and to reach everywhere, and to dispose everything, 
and to be in everything; and there is not anything which does 
not partake in it. Yet no single thing partakes in it just in the 
same way as another; but there are many modes both of air 
and of intelligence. For it undergoes many transformations, 
warmer and colder, drier and moister, more stable and in swifter 
motion, and it has many other differentiations in it, and an 
infinite number of colours and savours. And the soul of all 
living things is the same, namely, air warmer than that outside 
us and in which we are, but much colder than that near the sun. © 
And this warmth is not alike in any two kinds of living creatures, 





1 The MSS. of Simplicius have é00s, not 6ess; but I adopt Usener’s 
certain correction. Itis confirmed by the statement of Theophrastos that 
Diogenes called the air within us ‘‘ a small portion of the god ” (de Sens. 
42); and by Philodemos (Dow. p. 536), where we read that Diogenes praises 
Homer, rdv dépa yap atrov Ala voulfew pyotv, érevdh way eldévac tov Ala réye 
(cf. Cic. Nat. D. i. 12, 29} 
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nor, for the matter of that, in any two men; but it does not 
differ much, only so far as is compatible with their being alike. 
At the same time, it is not possible for any of the things which 
are differentiated to be exactly like one another till they all once 
more become the same. 

(6) Since, then, differentiation is multiform, living creatures 
are multiform and many, and they are like one another neither 
in appearance nor in intelligence, because of the multitude of 
differentiations. At the same time, they all live, and see, and 


_ hear by the same thing, and they all have their intelligence from 
the same source. R. P. arr. 


(7) And this itself is an eternal and undying body, but of 
those things? some come into being and some pass away. 

(8) But this, too, appears to me to be obvious, that it is both 
great, and mighty, and eternal, and undying, and of great 
knowledge. R. P. 209. 


That the chief interest of Diogenes was a physiological 


_ one, is clear from his elaborate account of the veins, pre- 
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served by Aristotle.2 It is noticeable, too, that one of his 
arguments for the underlying unity of all substances is that 
without this it would be impossible to understand how one 
thing could do good or harm to another (fr. 2). In fact, the 
writing of Diogenes is essentially of the same character as a 


_ good deal of the pseudo-Hippokratean literature, and there 
_is much to be said for the view that the writers of these 


curious tracts made use of him very much as they did of 
Anaxagoras and Herakleitos.® 
189. Like Anaximenes, Diogenes regarded Air as the 


‘primary substance ; but we see from his arguments that he 
lived at a time when other views had become prevalent. 


1 The MSS. of Simplicius have 7¢ dé, but surely the Aldine réy 6¢é is 
right. 2 Arist. Hist. An. T, 2. 511 b 30. 
3 See Weygoldt, ““ Zu Diogenes von Apollonia ”’ (Arch. i. pp. 161 sqq.). 


_ Hippokrates himself represented just the opposite tendency to that of those 

writers. His great achievement was the separation of medicine from 

' philosophy, a separation most beneficial to both (Celsus, i. pr.). This is 

_ why the Hippokratean corpus contains some works in which the “ sophists ” 

are denounced and others in which their writings are pillaged. To the 

tatter class belong the Ilepi diairns and the Ilepl gvody; to the former, 
especially the Iepi dpxalns larpixijs. 
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He speaks clearly of the four Empedoklean elements (fr. 2), © 
and he is careful to attribute to Air the attributes of Nous 
as taught by Anaxagoras (fr. 4). The doxographical tradi- 
tion as to his cosmological views is fairly preserved : 


Diogenes of Apollonia makes air the element, and holds that 
all things are in motion, and that there are innumerable worlds. © 
And he describes the origin of the world thus. When the All 
moves and becomes rare in one place and dense in another, where 
the dense met together it formed a mass, and then the other 
things arose in the same way, the lightest parts occupying the 
highest position and producing the sun. [Plut.] Stvom. fr. 12 
(R. P. 215). 

Nothing arises from what is not nor passes away into what 
isnot. The earth is round, poised in the middle, having received 
its shape through the revolution proceeding from the warm and 
its solidification from the cold. Diog. ix. 57 (R. P. 215). 

The heavenly bodies were like pumice-stone. He thinks 
they are the breathing-holes of the world, and that they are 
red-hot. Aet. ii. 13, 5=Stob. i. 508 (R. P. 215). 

The sun was like pumice-stone, and into it the rays from the 
aether fix themselves. Aet. ii. 20,10. The moon was a pumice- 
like conflagration. Jb. ii. 25, Io. 

Along with the visible heavenly bodies revolve invisible 
stones, which for that very reason are nameless ; but they often 
fall and are extinguished on the earth like the stone star which 
fell down flaming at Aigospotamos.! Jb. ii. 13, 9. 


We have here nothing more than the old Ionian doctrine 
with a few additions from more recent sources. Rarefaction 
and condensation still hold their place in the explanation oi 
the opposites, warm and cold, dry and moist, stable and 
mobile (fr. 5). The differentiations into opposites which Air 
may undergo are, as Anaxagoras had taught, infinite in 
number ; but all may be reduced to the primary opposition 
of rare and dense. We may gather, too, from Censorinus 2 
that Diogenes did not, like Anaximenes, speak of earth and 
water as arising from Air bycondensation, but rather of blood, 


1 See Chap. VI. p. 252, n. 6. 
2 Censorinus, de die natali, 6, 1 (Dox. p. 190). 
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flesh, and bones. In this he followed Anaxagoras (§ 130), 
as it was natural that he should. That portion of Air, on 
_ the other hand, which was rarefied became fiery, and pro- 
_ duced the sun and heavenly bodies. The circular motion of 
_ the world is due to the intelligence of the Air, as is also the 
_ division of all things into different forms of body and the 
_ observance of the ‘‘ measures ” by these forms.1 
: Like Anaximander (§ 20), Diogenes regarded the sea as 
the remainder of the original moist state, which had been 
partially evaporated by the sun, so as to separate out the 
_ remaining earth.2 The earth itself is round, that is to 
say, it is a disc: for the language of the doxographers 
j does not point to the spherical form.® Its solidification 
_ by the cold is due to the fact that cold is a form of 
condensation. 
Diogenes did not hold with the earlier cosmologists that 

the heavenly bodies were made of air or fire, nor yet with 
| Anaxagoras, that they were stones. They were, he said, 
_ pumice-like, a view in which we may trace the influence of 
_ Leukippos. They were earthy, indeed, but not solid, and 
_ the celestial fire permeated their pores. And this explains 
why we do not see the dark bodies which, in common with 
_ Anaxagoras, he held to revolve along with the stars. They 
_ really are solid stones, and therefore cannot be penetrated 
_ by the fire. It was one of these that fell into the Aigos- 
_potamos. Like Anaxagoras, Diogenes affirmed that the 
inclination of the earth happened subsequently to the rise 
of animals.4 
We are prepared to find that Diogenes held the doctrine 
_ of innumerable worlds; for it was the old Milesian belief, 
_and had just been revived by Anaxagoras and Leukippos. 
_ Heis mentioned with the rest in the Placita; and if Simplicius 
classes him and Anaximenes with Herakleitos as holding the 
_ Stoic doctrine of successive formations and destructions of 


1 On the “‘ measures ’’ see Chap. III. § 72. 
2 Theophr. ap. Alex. in Meteor. p. 67, 1 (Dox. p. 494). 
8 Diog. ix. 57 (R. P. 215). 4 Aet. ii. 8, 1 (R. P. 215). 
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a single world, he has probably been misled by the © 


“ accommodators.”’ 4 

190. Living creatures arose from the earth, doubtless 
under the influence of heat. Their souls, of course, were 
air, and their differences were due to the various degrees 
in which it was rarefied or condensed (fr. 5). No special 


seat, such as the heart or the brain, was assigned to the soul ; 


it was simply the warm air circulating with the blood in the 
veins. 

The views of Diogenes as to generation, respiration, and 
the blood, belong to the history of Medicine ; ? his theory of 
sensation too, as it is described by Theophrastos,? need only 
be mentioned in passing. Briefly stated, it amounts to this, 
that all sensation is due to the action of air upon the brain 
and other organs, while pleasure is aeration of the blood. 
But the details of the theory can only be studied properly in 
connexion with the Hippokratean writings; for Diogenes 
does not really represent the old cosmological tradition, but 
a fresh development of reactionary philosophical views 
combined with an entirely new enthusiasm for detailed 
investigation and accumulation of facts. 


III. ARCHELAOS OF ATHENS 


191. The last of the early cosmologists was Archelaos of 
Athens, who was a disciple of Anaxagoras.* He is also said, 


by Aristoxenos and Theophrastos, to have been the teacher ~ 


of Sokrates, and there is not the slightest reason for 
doubtingit.6 Thereis no reason either to doubt the tradition 


1 Simpl. Phys. p. 1121, 12. See Chap. I. p. 59. 

2 See Censorinus, quoted in Dow. p. 191 sq. 

3 Theophr. de Sens. 39 sqq. (R. P. 213, 214). For a full account, see 
Beare, pp. 41 sgq., 105, 140, 169, 209, 258. As Prof. Beare remarked, 


Diogenes “ is one of the most interesting of the pre-Platonic psychologists ”’ 


(p. 258). 4 Diog. ii. 16 (R. P. 216). 

5 See Chiapelli in Arch. iv. pp. 369 sqqg. Ion of Chios said that Sokrates 
accompanied Archelaos to Samos (fr. 73 Képke). If this refers to the siege 
of Samos, it is interesting to think of the youthful Sokrates serving against 
a force commanded by Melissos. 
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- that Archelaos succeeded Anaxagoras in the school at Lamp- 


sakos.1_ We certainly hear of Anaxagoreans,? though their 


_ fame was soon obscured by the rise of the Sophists, as we 


call them. 
192. On the cosmology of Archelaos, Hippolytos% 


: writes as follows: 


Archelaos was by birth an Athenian, and the son of Apollo- 
doros. He spoke of the mixture of matter in a similar way to 
Anaxagoras, and of the first principles likewise. He held, 
however, that there was a certain mixture immanent even in 
Nous. And he held that there were two efficient causes which 
were separated off from one another, namely, the warm and the 
cold. The former was in motion, the latter at rest. When the 
water was liquefied it flowed to the centre, and there being burnt 
up it turned to earth and air, the latter of which was borne 
upwards, while the former took up its position below. These, 
then, are the reasons why the earth is at rest, and why it came 
into being. It lies in the centre, being practically no appreciable 
part of the universe. (But the air rules over all things),* being 
produced by the burning of the fire, and from its original com- 
bustion comes the substance of the heavenly bodies. Of these the 
sun is the largest, and the moon second ; the rest are of various 
sizes. He says that the heavens were inclined, and that then 
the sun made light upon the earth, made the air transparent, 


_ and the earth dry ; for it was originally a pond, being high at 


the circumference and hollow in the centre. He adduces as a 
proof of this hollowness that the sun does not rise and set at the 
same time for all peoples, as it ought to do if the earth were level. 
As to animals, he says that when the earth was first being warmed 
in the lower part where the warm and the cold were mingled 
together, many living creatures appeared, and especially men, all 


_ having the same manner of life, and deriving their sustenance 





1 Euseb. P. E. p. 504, c 3, 6 5& Apyédaos ev Aapwdnw diedéEaro Thy 
cxoAn Tod ’Avakaryédpov. 
2 *Avataydpeo are mentioned by Plato (Crat. 409 b 6), and in the Avot 


Adyor (cf. p. 29, w. 3). Itis also to be noted that Plato (Parm. 126 a, b) 


represents certain ¢i\dcofa from Klazomenai as coming to Athens after 


__ the death of Sokrates for the purpose of getting an accurate account of the 


famous conversation between Parmenides and the young Sokrates (§ 84). 
8 Hipp. Ref. i. 9 (R. P. 218). 
4 Inserting rév 5’ dépa xpareiv Tod mayrés, as suggested by Roeper. 
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from the slime ; they did not live long, and later on generation 
from one another began. And men were distinguished from the 
rest, and set up leaders, and laws, and arts, and cities, and so 
forth. And he says that Nous is implanted in all animals alike ; 
for each of the animals, as well as man, makes use of Nous, but 
some quicker and some slower. 


It is clear from this that, just as Diogenes had tried to 
introduce certain Anaxagorean ideas into the philosophy of 
Anaximenes, so Archelaos sought to bring Anaxagoreanism 
nearer to the old Ionic views by supplementing it with the 
opposition of warm and cold, rare and dense, and by stripping 
Nous of that simplicity which had marked it off from the 
other “‘ things’ in his master’s system. It was probably 
for this reason, too, that Nous was no longer regarded as 
the maker of the world.1_ Leukippos had made such a force 
unnecessary. It may be added that this twofold relation 
of Archelaos to his predecessors makes it very credible that, 
as Aetios tells us,? he believed in innumerable worlds ; both 
Anaxagoras and the older Ionians upheld that doctrine. 

193. The cosmology of Archelaos, like that of Diogenes, 
has all the characteristics of the age to which it belonged— 
an age of reaction, eclecticism, and investigation of detail.® 
Hippon of Samos and Idaios of Himera represent nothing 
more than the feeling that philosophy had run into a blind 
alley, from which it could only escape by trying back. The 
Herakleiteans at Ephesos, impenetrably wrapped up as they 


were in their own system, did little but exaggerate its para- — 


doxes and develop its more fanciful side. It was not enough 
for Kratylos to say with Herakleitos (fr. 84) that you cannot 
step twice into the same river; you could not do so even 


1 Aet. i. 7, 14=Stob. i. 56 (R. P. 217 a). 2 Aet. ii. I, 3. 

8 Windelband, § 25. The period is well described by Fredrich, Hippo- 
kratische Untersuchungen, pp. 130 sqqg. It can only be treated fully in 
connexion with the Sophists. 

4 For an amusing picture of the Herakleiteans see Plato, Theaet. 179 e. 
The new interest in language, which the study of rhetoric had called into 
life, took with them the form of fantastic and arbitrary etymologising, such 
as is satirised in Plato’s Cratylus. 
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once.! The fact is that philosophy, so long as it clung to 


its old presuppositions, had nothing more to say; for the 
answer of Leukippos to the question of Thales was really 
final. 

It will be observed that all these warring systems found 
their way to Athens, and it was there, and there alone that 
the divergent theories of Ionia and the West came into 
contact. Such questions as whether the earth was round 
or flat, and whether ‘“‘ what we think with”’ was Air or Blood, 
must have been hotly debated at Athens about the middle 
of the fifth century B.c., when Sokrates was young. On any 
view of him, it is surely incredible that he was not interested 
in these controversies at the time, however remote they may 
have seemed to him in later life. Now, in the Phaedo, Plato 
has put into his mouth an autobiographical statement in 
which he tells us that this was actually the case,? and the 
list of problems there given is one that can only have occupied 
men’s minds at Athens and at that date. All the scientific 
schools end at Athens, and it was the Athenian Sokrates who 
saw that the questions they had raised could only be met by 
making a fresh start from another point of view. 


1 Arist. Met. T, 5. t010a 12. He refused even to speak, we are told, 


and only moved his finger. 


2 Plato, Phaedo, 96 a sqq. 

8 T have tried to show this in detail in my notes on the passage in my 
edition of the Phaedo (Oxford, 1910). It is a remarkable proof of Plato’s 
historical sense that he should have been able to give an account of the 


state of scientific opinion at Athens some twenty-five years before his own 


birth, without, so far as I can see, a single anachronism. 
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APPENDIX 


ON THE MEANING OF ®dvous 


THE account which I have given (pp. 10 sgg.) of the meaning of 
the term ¢ious in early Greek philosophy has been criticised by 
Professor W. A. Heidel in a paper entitled Ilepi dicews, A Study 
of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics' It is an 
exceedingly valuable paper, and I cannot find that it contains 
anything inconsistent with my view, though the writer apparently 
thinks it does. The only point at issue, so far as I can see, is 
that Professor Heidel assumes that the original meaning of dics 
is “growth,” which seems to me extremely doubtful. No doubt 
the verb dvopuar (Ze. pviowar) with a long vowel means “I grow,” 
but the simple root ¢v is the equivalent of the Latin /w and the 
English 4e, and need not necessarily have this derivative meaning. 

There is an interesting article in support of my view by 
Professor Lovejoy in the P%ilosophical Review, vol. xviii. pp. 369 
sqg., and Mr. Beardslee has recently examined the use of the word 
dios in Greek writers of the fifth century B.c. in a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion (University of Chicago Press, 1918). Here again, while 
acknowledging the value of the work, I can only say that I do not 
find its results inconsistent with the account I have given. I have 
never questioned the obvious fact that the word ¢iou had a 
history, and developed meanings quite different from that which 
it may have had for an Ionian. 

I should almost be willing to rest the case for this on the 
fragment of Euripides quoted on p. 1o, where the significant 
epithet d@dvatos Kal dyijpws is given to ici, but it may be well 
to collect here some of the passages on which I also rely. 

1. Plato, Zaws 891c¢ 1, Kwdvvevter yap 6 éywv Tatra wip Kai 
bdop Kal yhv Kal dépa rpOra yycioOa. tov wévrwv eival, Kal THY 
dicw dvopdtew tatra aird. 892C2, dicw Botdovrar eyew 
yeverw Tv wept Ta mpOra: ei Se avijoerar Yvyxi) prov, ov 
mip ovde anp, yoy S ev mpdrow yeyevnpévn, cxeddv dpOdrara 
Neyowr dv civar Siadepdvrws pices. 


1 Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xlv, No. 4, 
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In 891 c 7 the use of dicvs here criticised is expressly said to 
be that of érécor rdémrote tév Tept dicews efijavto Cyrnpdruv. 

2. Ar. Phys. B, 1. 19329, Soxel S 4 vous kal % ovcia Tov 
fice: dvTwv eviows eiva. Td mpaTov evuTdpxov ExdoTw appvOpurTov 
kal’ éavtd, oiov KAivns dicots 7d EdAov, dvSpudvros 8 6 yxaAkéds. 
onpetov 6€ dynow “Avtipdv ot, «i tis Karopv&ere KAivnv Kat AdBor 
dvvapww 1 onredav ote dveivas Braordv, odk dy yeverOar KAivynv 
GdAXra §vAov. 

Antiphon the Sophist was a contemporary of Sokrates. | 

3. Ar. Phys. A, 6. 189b2, of piav twa piow eivar A€yovres — 
Td) Tay, otov vowp 7 Tip H Td peta&d TovTwv. B, 1. 193421, of 
pev wup, ot & yqv, of & dépa daciv, ot Sé Swp, ot & eva rovTwv, 
ot b€ ravra Tadvrta tiv piow civar Thy Tov dvtwov. TY, 4. 203416, 
ot de wepi picews del mdvres iroTiacw Eerepav Twa diow To 
aeipy tov A€Eeyouévwv CToLxElwy, otov Vdwp 7} depa 7 Td perakY 
TOUTWV. 

4. Ar, Met. A, 4. 1014b16, dicis A€yerasr eva pev Tpdrov 4 
TaV pvopévwv yéveris, otov el Tis emexTeivas A€you TO D. 

There is no doubt that this means that, to Aristotle, diéois did 
not immediately suggest the verb ¢divouaz. That has a long v and 
gvots has a short v. We need not discuss the question whether 
Aristotle’s difficulty is a real one or not. All that concerns us is 
that he felt it. 

5. Aristotle, IIporperrixds, fr. 52 Rose (ap. Iambl. Profr. p. 38. 
22 Pistelli), ouotws S€ kat tov wept dioews (eori Tis emipéAern Kat 
Téxvn)* Tord yap mpdtepov dvaykaiov Tov aitiov Kal TOV TToLXELwy 
eivat ppdvnow 1 Tov toTepov. ov yap TatTu TOV aKpwy ovd éx 
TovTwv Ta mpoTa réduKev, GAN é exeivwov Kat 8. éxeivwv Tara 
ylyvera kal ovvicrarat pavepas. «ite yap mop eit anp cir apiOpds 


” ” \ 4, + Pee 4 \ ~ ~ BU 3Q7 “ 
eite dAXdae tives pices aitiat Kal mpOra Tov GAAwV, adbvaToV TOV 








GAAwv Te yryvdoKew exeivas ayvootvTas’ TOs yap av Tis 7) Adyov 
yvopifor. cvAAaBdas dyvodv, 7) Tatras éricratto pndev TOV oTOLYELwn 
Elous ; 

The importance of this passage.for our purpose is that it is 
from a popular work, in which the phraseology is Academic (e.g. 
the use of dpdvnois for what Aristotle himself called codia). 

The usage of Theophrastos is the same, but of course he simply 
reproduces Aristotle. 
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INDEXES 


I. ENGLISH 


Aahmes, 18 sq., 46 

Abaris, 81, 90 ”. 2 

Abdera, school of, 61, 330 sq. 

Abstinence, Orphic and Pythagorean, 
93, 95; Empedoklean, 250 

Academy, 29; library of, 33, 116, 171 
N. 3, 353 

Accommodation (cvvoixelwots), 32, 142, 
358 . 

Achaians, 2 m. 1, 4, 81; of Pelo- 
ponnesos, 92; dialect, 282 n. 4 

Achilles and the tortoise, 318 

Achilles, Eicayywyh, Sources § 9 (p. 34), 
IQI NM. 3, 292 N. 2, 298 N. I 

Adrastos, 24 ”. 2 

Aegean civilisation, survivals of, 2, 3, 
I5, 21 #. 2, 39, 80 

Aether. See aiéjp 

Aetios, Sources § 10 (p. 35) 

Ages of the world, 5 

Aigospotamos, meteoric stone of, 252, 
269, 357 

Ainesidem 4, 152 

Air, idencified with mist or vapour, 
62, 64, 68, 74 Sg., 109, TIO, 153, 
187 n. I, 216 mM. 2, 219 N. 3, 228 N. 2, 
246 n. 2; identified with the void, 
109, 186, 194, 229; atmospheric, 
109, 229, 266 sq., 269, 289, 293, 337 

Akousmata, 96, 98, 283 

Akousmatiecs, 94, 96, 98 

Akragas, 3, 197 sqq. 

Alexander, writer of 
Sources § 17 (p. 37) 

Alexander Aetolus, 255 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Sources § 7 
(p. 33); on Anaximander, 64; on 
Xenophanes, 116 ”. I, 126; on the 
Pythagoreans, 107 ”. I, 288, 306 
mn.i and2; on Parmenides, 183; on 
Zeno, 320 ”. 1; on Hippon, 351 

Alkidamas, 86, 199 ”. 5, 201 n. 2, 202, 
257 N. I, 278 nN. I, 312 


Successions, 





Alkmaion of Kroton, 86, 110 n. 2, 153, 
193-196, 202, 248, 282 n. 5, 296, 332 

Allegorists, Homeric, 49 . 1, 116 n. 2 

Amasis, 40, 88 

Amber, 48 n. 1, 50 

Ameinias, 170 

Anakreon and Kritias, 203 n. 3 

Anaxagoras, 251-275; and Euripides, 
Io, 255; and Sokrates, 256, 267; 
and Perikles, 254 sqg.; and Zeno, 
349; and Anaximenes, 253, 266, 
269, 270, 271; and Herakleitos, 264, 
268 ; and Empedokles, 261, 264, 265, 
267, 268, 273 sq.; and Leukippos, 
331; relation to the Eleatics, 182, 
261, 310; on the rise of the Nile, 
45; on the moon’s light, 177 n. 1; 
on eclipses, 306; on évos, 326 n. 2; 
primitive cosmology of, 111, 297 

Anaxagoreans, 29 . 3, 359 ”. 2 

Anaximander, 50-71; as an observer 
in marine biology, 26; and Xeno- 
phanes, 114 

Anaximenes, 72-79, 179; 
791 253, 305, 330, 353 %. I 

Androkydes, 283 

Andron of Ephesos, 87 

Anecdotes, of Thales, 46 . 4; of 
Xenophanes, 113 m. 2, 115 m. 3; 
of Herakleitos, 115 n. 3, 131 n. 4; 
of Empedokles, 200 n. 5 

Animals, Anaximander, 26, 70 sqq.; 
Empedokles, 242 sqg.; Anaxagoras, 
272 Sq.; Diogenes of Apollonia, 358 

Antichthon, 297, 305 sq. 

Antisthenes, writer of Successions, 
Sources § 17 (p. 37) 

Antonius Diogenes, 87 n. 2 

Apollo, an Achaian god, 4 

Apollo Hyperboreios, 4, 81, 87 n. 3, 
gO, 200 

Apollodoros, Sources § 21 (p. 38); on 
Thales, 44 ». 2; on Anaximander, 


school of, 


365 


366 


51; on Anaximenes, 72; on Pytha- 
goras, 88 m. 2; on Xenophanes, 
113; on MHerakleitos, 130; on 
Parmenides, 169; on Empedokles, 
197 mn. rt and 2, 198; on Anaxagoras, 


251, 254 #. I, 331 m. I; on Zeno, 
310 sg.; on Melissos, 321; on 
Leukippos, 331; on Demokritos, 
331 ”. I 


Apollonia, 52, 352 ”. 3 

Apollonios of Tyana, 87 ”. 2, 95 

Apophthegms, of Thales, 50 ”. 3; of 
Herakleitos, 50 . 3; of Anaxa- 
goras, 252, 274; of Philolaos, 284 
nN. 2 

Appearances, saving, 28, 188 

Arcadian and Cypriote dialect, 4 . 2 

Archelaos, 256, 358-360; and Anaxa- 
goras, 360 

Archippos, 91, 276 ”. I 

Archytas, 276; on Eurytos, 100 #. 2; 
definition of harmonic mean, 106 
nN. 2 

Aristarchos of Samos, 299 

Aristeas of Prokonnesos, 81, 90 ”. 2 

Aristophanes, on Thales, 47 ”. I; on 
Aivos, 61 ”. 3; on Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 331, 353 

Aristotle, Sources § 2 (p. 31); on the 
rise of the Nile, 45; on Egyptian 
mathematics, 15 ”. 4, 19; on Baby- 
lonian astronomy, 23 ” 2; on 
** theologians,” 7; on Ionian 
monism, 9 ” 2; on Thales, 46 
nm. 4, 47-50; on Anaximander, 53, 
55 Sq-, 57, 60 m. 4, 63 Sg., 66 m. I; 
on Anaximenes (?), 77; on Pytha- 
goras, 86, 87 ”. 3, 90 Mm. 2, 97 
nm. 33; on Xenophanes, 113 ”. 2, 
II5 #. 3, 124 Sq., 126 Sq.; on 
Hippasos, 109, 142; on Hera- 
kleitos, 133 #. I, I40 #. 2, 142, 144 
m. I, 146, I5I, 157, 158, 159; on 
Parmenides, 170, 178 . 3, 181, 182, 
185 sg.; on Alkmaion, 193, 196; 
on Empedokles, 158 ”. I, 199, 200, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
236 ”. I, 237, 239 mn. I and 4, 240, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 249; on Anaxa- 
goras, 251, 252 #. 5, 257 M. I, 261 
Nm. I, 262 nN. I, 263, 264 m. 3, 265, 
267, 268 n. 1, 269 m. I; on the 
Pythagoreans, 92 ”. 2, 107, 277, 
284. Sqg., 289, 290 . I, 291 Sqq., 
305, 306, 307; on Eurytos, I00 
n.2; on Zeno, 312, 313, 317, 318 Sqq.; 
on Melissos, 324 Sq., 327, 328; on 
Leukippos, 330, 334 Sq 335 Sq-s 
336; on Hippon, 351; on Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 355; on Demokritos, 
342; on gravity, 340, 343; on 
eternal motion, 12; on the diurnal 
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revolution, 13 ”. 1; on the celestial 
spheres, 188; on the substance of 
the heavens, 15 ”. I, 27 m. I; on 
the motion of the earth, 299 sqq.; 

on the galeus levis, 70 n. 2, 71 n. 2; 
on the theoretic life, 83, 98; on the 
mysteries, 84 m. 43; misunder- 
standings of Platonic humour, 
Sources § 2 (p. 32), 48 ”. 2, 127, 170; 
Ilporperrixds, 83 . 2; on triangular, 
square, and oblong numbers, 100 sq., 
I03 ”. 23; On incommensurability, 
105 m. 2; doctrine of the Mean, 
II2 ". 2 

[Aristotle] de Mundo, 164 

[Aristotle] de Plantis, 241, 242 n. I, 
257 N. 3, 272 

Aristoxenos, on Pythagoras, 86, 87 
n. 5, 89, 91, 93 wn. 4 and 5, 94 Nn. I, 
99 ”. I, 307 ”. 3; on the Pytha- 
goreans, 97 %. 4, 277, 288 n. 3, 309; 
on Eurytos, 100 ” I, 277; on 
Archytas, 276; on Philolaos, 283 
m. I; Ilv@ayopixal amodpdces, 92 
nN. 3, 96, 281 ; on Hippon, 351 #. 1; 
on Plato, 279 sq. 

Arithmetic, Egyptian, 19; Pytha- 
gorean, 99 Sqq.; Euclidean, 106 

Arnobius, Sources § 16 (p. 37) 

Arpedonapts, 20, 105 

Astrology, 24 ”. I 

Astronomy, Babylonian and Greek, 
21 sq: See Heavenly bodies, Sun, 
Moon, Planets, Stars, Earth, 
Eclipses, Geocentric and Helio- 
centric hypotheses 

Atheism, 50 

Athenagoras, Sources § 9 (p. 34) 

Athens, meeting-place of Ionian and 
Italiote science, 321, 361; Par- 
menides and Zeno at, 169, 3I1I ”. 13 
Empedokles at, 203; Anaxagoras 
at, 254 sqq. 

Atomism, 180 m. 1, 182, 336 sgqq. See 
Leukippos 

Atoms, movement of, 13, 61, 
345 Sq.; weight of, 341 sq. 

Augustine, Sources § 16 (p. 37) 


340, 


Babylonian astronomy, 2I $qq., 157; 
prediction of eclipses, 42 sq. 

Beans, taboo on, 93 ”. 5 

Bias, 140 

Biology. See Animals, Plants 

Blood, Empedokles, 201, 229, 247;~ 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 355; Sicilian 
school of medicine, 249 n. 4 

Boundless. See dae:pov 

Brain, Alkmaion, 194; 
201, 249; 
249 nN. 4 

Breath. See Respiration 


Empedokles, — 
Plato and Hippokrates, 


INDEX 


_ Breath of the world, 75, 108, 128, 185 


$q., 231 
Brotinos, 194 


Calendar, Babylonian, 22; Thales, 47 

Cave, Orphic, 83 n. 3, 223 ”. I 

Centum and satem languages, 2 ”. I 

Chaos, 7 ”. 1 

Cicero, Sources § 12 (p. 35); on Stoic 
“accommodation,” 32 ™. I; on 
Thales, 49 sg. ; on Anaximander, 60; 
on Anaximenes, 78; on Pythagoras, 
89 m. 3; on Parmenides, 191 n. 2, 
192 ”.1; on Anaxagoras, 253 ”. 1; 
on Atomism, 341 ”. 2 

Clement of Alexandria, 16 

Comic poets on Pythagoreans, 94 . 3 

Condensation. See Rarefaction 


_ Conflagration. See éxripwots. 


Death, Herakleitos, 


: 


Constellations, names of, 21 n. 2 

Continuity, 320 ~~ 

Copernicus, 299 ”. 3 

Cosmogonies 7 sq. 

Croesus, Solon and, 24, 113; Milesians 
and, 39 sqq. 

Cyril, Sources § 9 (p. 34) 


Damasias, 44 

Damaskios, 7 ”. 3 

Damon, 255 %. 2, 256, 296 n. 2 

Darkness, 74, 109, 155, 186, 187, 237, 
239 

137 n. 6, 
153 sg.; Parmenides, 193; 
maion, 195 ; 

Dekad, 102 

Delos, 80, 81, 90 ”. 2 


138, 
Alk- 
Empedokles, 244 sq. 


_ Demetrios Magnus, on Philolaos, 281 


, 


} 


7 
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Demetrios Phalereus, on Thales, 44; 
on Anaxagoras, 251 

Demokritos, not a “ pre-Socratic,”’ 
Im. 1; date of, 252 . 2, 331; 
on Egyptian mathematics, 20; on 
Anaxagoras, 252, 331, 348; and 
Leukippos, 331; and Epicurus, 341 
$gq.; primitive cosmology of, 79 n. 1, 
III, 297 Sq., 339 

 Derkyllides, 42 ”. I, 304. I 

Diagonal and side of square, 105 

Dialectic, Eleatic, 180, 313 sqq. 


Diels, Doxographi graeci, Sources § 6 


(p. 33); on Apollodoros, Sources § 21 
(p- 38) 
Dikaiarchos, on Pythagoras, 86, 89 n. 4, 


a Os 
Diodoros of Aspendos, 95 
- Diogenes of Apollonia, 352-358, 64, 79, 


and Empedokles, 356; 
356 sg.; and 


I45 ” I; 
and Anaxagoras, 
Leukippos, 357 


Diogenes Laertios, Sources § 15 (Pp. 37), 


| 
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§ 20 (p. 38); on Herakleitos, 147 
Sq. 

Dionysos, 81 

Distances, measurement of inaccessible, 
46 

Divisibility, 262, 264, 316 sq., 327, 335, 
349 

Dodecahedron, 284 n. 1, 293 sqq. 

Dorians, 2 ”. 1, 89 sq. 

Doric dialect, 281, 282 sq. 

Doxographers, Sources § 6 (p. 33 
Sqq.) 


Earth, shape of, 23 ». 3, 66, 79 n. 1, 
III, 190 m. I, 298, 347; originally 
moist, 26, 63 sqq., 65, 240; motion 
of, 66 n. 3, 69, 299 Sqqg., 305, 307; 
Thales, 47; Anaximander, 65 sq.; 
Anaximenes, 77; Pythagoras, 111; 
Xenophanes, 125 ; Empedokles, 240 ; 


Anaxagoras, 271; Pythagoreans, 
300 sgqq.; Leukippos, 347; Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 357. See 


Geocentric hypothesis 

Echekrates, 85, 277, 295 

Eclipses, 22; Babylonian predictions 
of, 42; Thales, 4r sq., 113 n. 1; 
Anaximander, 67 n. 2; Anaximenes, 
78; Xenophanes, 122; Herakleitos, 
67 m. 2, 148; Alkmaion, 195; 
Empedokles, 239; Anaxagoras, 271, 
272; Pythagoreans, 298, 305; Leu- 
kippos, 347 

Ecliptic. See Obliquity 

Effluences. See daroppoat. 

Egypt, 3, 15, 16; Thales and, 44; 
Pythagoras and, 88 

Egyptian mathematics, 
metic, 18; geometry, 19 

Ekphantos, 291 7. 3, 300 ”. I, 336 ”. I 


I5;  arith- 


Elea, 169; era of, 113, 170; Xeno- 
phanes and, 113, 115, 127; 
Parmenides and, 169; Zeno and, 
311 

Eleatics. See Parmenides, Zeno, 


Melissos; Plato on, 29 ”. 2, 127; 
Leukippos and the, 331, 333 sqq., 
349 

Elements, I2 ”. 2, 53, 55 Sq., 20I m. 5, 
206 mn. I, 228 Sqqg., 283, 292 Sq. 
See Roots, Seeds, eidos, idéa, woppy, 
CTOLKELOV 

Embryology, Parmenides, 178 n. 2, 
192; Empedokles, 244 

Empedokles, 197-250: was he a 
Dorian? 3; at Athens, 203; and 
Orphicism, 200, 249sq.; and medicine, 
201 sqg.; and Pythagoras, 200, 224 
m. 53; and Xenophanes, 125, 212 
m. 3; and Parmenides, 182, 202, 
224. W. 5, 227 Sqq.. 249, 310; and 
Zeno, 202; and Leukippos, 202, 


368 


332; and Gorgias, 201, 249 n. 1; 
on “ air’’ and darkness, 237 

Engineering, Ionian, 40 ”. I 

Ephesos, 130 sqq. 

Ephoros, on Anaxagoras, 255 ”. 6 

Epicharmos, 113 ”. 2, 116, 127 n. 3, 
152”. I 

Epicureans, Sources § 12 (p. 36) 

Epicurus, on innumerable worlds, 59 ; 
on Leukippos, 330 ”. 2, 339; atomic 
theory of, 341 Sq., 343 Sq. 

Epimenides, 7, 97, 112; evaporation, 
49. See dvaduutacis 

Equinoxes, 21, 42 #. I, 51, 301 ”. 1; 
precession of the, 22 ”. 1 

Er, myth of, 188, 190, 191 

Eratosthenes, Sources § 21 (p. 38); 
on Anaximander’s map, 513; on 
Pythagoras, 88 n. I 

Eros, in Hesiod, 7 ; in Parmenides, 191 

Ethics, origin of, 1 

Euclid, arithmetic, 106; i. 
iv. II, 295 #. 2 

Eudemos of Rhodes, on Thales, 42 
nN. I, 44 2. 4, 45 mn. 4 and 53; on 
Anaximander, 66 . 3; on Pytha- 
goras, 104 ”. 3; on Parmenides, 178 
nm. 3; on Zeno, 315 ”. 3; on Melissos, 
325 nm. I; on the term grotxetor, 
228 n. I 

Eudoxos, spheres of, 62 n. 
theory of proportion, 106 

Euripides, on @vois, 10; and Anaxa- 
goras, 255 

Eurytos, 99 Sq., I00 ”. I, 107, 277, 
278, 283 n. I 

Eusebios, Sources § 9 (p. 34), § 14 
(p. 36), § 16 (p. 37); on Mosaic 
origin of Greek philosophy, 16 

Euthymenes of Massalia, 45 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 2 ”. I, 4 ”. 2 

Even and Odd, 287 sqq. 

Evolution, Anaximander, 71; Empe- 
dokles, 242 sqq.; Anaxagoras, 272 sq. 

Examyes, 41 

Experiment, 27. See Klepsydra 


47, 105; 


tT) £655 


Figures, numerical, 100; ‘“* Arabic,” 
I00 n. 3 

Fire, fed by moisture, 49, 64 ”. I, 150, 
156 mw. 1; Hippasos, 109; Hera- 
kleitos, 145 

Fire, central, 190, 296 sqq. 

Floruit. See axun 

Flux, Herakleitian, 145 sq. 

Forgeries, Pythagorean, 
280 sqq. 

Fossils, Xenophanes on, 26, 123 sq. 


92 m. 5, 


Galen, Sources § 9 (p. 34), on 
Empedokles, 200 


Galeus levis, 70 n. 2, 71 nN. 2 
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Geocentric hypothesis, 23, 27 sg., III, 
190, 297 N. 3, 299 Sqq., 304 Sq. 


Geometry, Egyptian, 19 sq.; of 
Thales, 45 sg.; of Pythagoras, 
104 Sq. 


Glaukos of Rhegion, 198 n. 1 ’ 

Gnomon, the carpenter’s tool, 21 ”. 1 ;_ 
the astronomical instrument, 26 n. 1, 
42 . I, 51 m. 4; in geometry and 
arithmetic, 21 ”. I, 103 

God, gods, in Homer, 4; in Hesiod, 
5,14; non-religious use of the word, 
14, 80; fall of gods, 81; Thales, 
48, 50; Anaximander, 60 ; 
Anaximenes, 78; Xenophanes, 128 
Sq.; Herakleitos, 167; Parmenides 
(avoids the term), 179 ; Empedokles, 
230, 235,249; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
354. I 

Golden Section, 295 n. 2 

Gorgias and Empedokles, 198 . 2, 
199 N. 5, 200, 201, 222 M. I, 249 NH. I 

Great Year, 156 sqq. 

Greek, origin of the name, 2 ”. 1; 
Greek language, 7b. 


Harmonic mean, 106 7. 2 

Harmonics, 98, 306 sq. 

“‘ Harmony of the Spheres,” 110, 306 
Sq., 307”. 1. See Soul and Spuorta. | 

Hearing, sense of, Alkmaion, 195 ”. 1; 
Empedokles, 247, 248 ; Anaxagoras, 
273 Sq. 

Heart, Alkmaion, 194; 
201 

Heavenly bodies, Anaximander, 62 
sqq., 66 sqqg.; Anaximenes, 75 sqq. ; 
Pythagoras, I10 sq.; Xenophanes, © 
121 sgq.; MHerakleitos, 148 sqq.;_ 
Parmenides, 187 sqg.; Alkmaion, 
195; Empedokles, 237 sqq.; Anaxa-— 
goras, 271 sq.; lLeukippos, 347; 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 357 } 

Hekataios, in Egypt, 17 ”.1; on 
Thales (?), 45, 50; and Anaxi-— 
mander’s map, 51; Herakleitos on, 
134 3 

Heliocentric hypothesis, 23, 299 sqq. 

Herakleides of Pontos, on Pythagoras, — 
95 nn. 2 and 3, 98 n. 3, 278 nm. 1; on 
Empedokles, 197 m. 2, 198 m. 1, 
200 M. 5, 203 M I, 312 M. I; on 
Ekphantos, 336 ”. 1; on the earth’s 
motion, 300 ”. I 

Herakleides Lembos, 
(Pp. 37) 

Herakleiteans, 29 ”. I, 145 m. I, 166, 
N. 2, 360 N. 4 

Herakleitos, 130-168: on Homer, 136, 
I4I, 162, 1643; on Hesiod, 134, 136; : 
on Archilochos, 141; on Hekataios, — 
134; and Anaximenes, 146; on 


Empedokles, 


Sources § 17 


INDEX 


Pythagoras, 85, 87 . 5, 88, 97, 130, 
I3I, 134, 135 #. 5; on Xenophanes, 
II4, 130,134; and Protagoras, 166; 
reference to the ‘three lives,” 98 
N. 3, 140 ”. 3; apophthegms, 50 n. 3 

Herakleitos, the Homeric Allegorist, 
on Thales, 49 ”. 1 

Hermippos, Sources § 18 (p. 37), 280 

Hermodoros of Ephesos, 130, 131 ”. I, 
140 Sq. 

Hermokrates, 279 . 2 

Herodotos, on Homer and Hesiod, 


6; on Egyptian influences, 15; 
on Egyptian geometry, 19; on 
the rise of the Nile, 44; on the 


ghomon, 51 ”. 4; on Orphicism, 88 ; 
on the MHyperboreans, 81; on 
Abaris and Aristeas, 81; on Solon 
and Croesus, 24; on Lydian in- 
fluences, 39; on Thales, 40-44, 46; 
on Pythagoras, 85, 87 m. 5, 88; on 
the foundation of Elea, 113 n. 5; 
on Empedokles (?), 88 ». 5; on 
Anaxagoras, 270 n. 6 

Hesiod, 5 sqg.,14. See Xenophanes . 

Hieron, 113 

Hiketas, 300 n. I 

Hippasos, 94 ”. 2, 106 m. I, 109 n. 6, 
142, 187, 293, 295 

Hippokrates of Kos, on _ Ionian 
monism, 9 ”. 2, 26; on Empedokles, 
202; on the brain, 249 n. 4; Llepi 
dépwv vddrwv torwy, 74 Nn. 23; Llepi 
dpxalns larpixfjs, 355 n. 3 

[Hippokrates] epi duairns, I50 n. 
2, I5I, 156, 162, 164, 264 n. 2, 265 
N. 2, 350 Mm I, 355 ”. 3 

Hippolytos, Sources § 13 (p. 36); on 
Anaximander, 51, 54 ”. 2; on Anaxi- 
menes, 78; on Herakleitos, 142; 
on Anaxagoras, 270 sq. 

Hippon of Samos, 351-352 ; and Thales, 
48 ”. 3, 351; and the Pythagoreans, 
351 n. I 

Hippys of Rhegion, 109 . 6 

Homer, 4 Sqq.; on the soul, 81. 
Xenophanes, Herakleitos 

Homeric allegorists, 49 ”. I, 229 n. 3 

Hylozoism, 12 n. 3 

Hyperboreans, 81, 90 n. 2 

Hypotenuse, 105 


See 


Iamblichos, Life of Pythagoras, 86 sq., 
97 ”. I, 100 #% I; on numerical 
symbolism, ror mm. 1 and 2 

Ibykos, I9i n. 3 

Idaios of Himera, 352 

“* Ideas,” theory of, 308 sq. 

Immortality, 84, 154, 195, 245, 250 

Incommensurability, 105 

Indian philosophy, 18, 82 n. 2. 
Transmigration 


See 
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Infinity, Anaximander, 53 sqqg.; Xeno- 
phanes, 124 sqq.; Parmenides, 181 ; 
Melissos, 325 sq. See Divisibility, 


darepov 
Injustice. See ddixia 
Intermediate. See pweratd 


Intervals, musical, 106 sqg., 112. See 
Octave 

Ionians, 3; pessimism of, 8; secu- 
larism of, 13 Sqg., 80; as engineers, 
40 ”, I; primitive cosmology of, 
III 

Ionic dialect, 72, 281, 282 sq., 352 n. 3 

Irenaeus, Sources § 16 (p. 37) 

Irrationals, 101, 105 

Isokrates, qidocogia in, 83; on 
Pythagoras, 88, 95 m. 13; on 
Anaxagoras and Damon, 254, 255 


nN, I 
Italiote philosophy, 80 
Justice. See dixn 


Kallimachos, on Thales, 41 n. 2 

Kebes and Simmias, 277 . 2, 295, 309 

Kebes, IIivaé, on Pythagoras and 
Parmenides, 170 

Klepsydra, 27, 219 ”. 2, 220 n. I, 229, 
245, 267 n. I, 332 

Korybantes, 97 sq. 

Kratinos, 351 

Kratylos, 360 sq. 

Kritias the elder, 203 . 3, 279 n. 2 

Kritias of the Thirty, 203 n. 3 

Kroton, 89, 193 

Kylon, go n. 1, 91 

Laertios See 
Laertios 

Lampsakos, school of, 256, 359 

Leukippos, 330-349; and the Ionians, 
339 Sq., 349; and the Eleatics, 182, 
331 Sq-, 333 Sqq-) 337, 341, 349; and 
Empedokles, 202, 332; and Anaxa- 
goras, 332, 347; and the Pytha- 
goreans, 337, 339, 345 ; and Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 348; and Demokritos, 
337 $q-, 347 N. 5, 348 

Light, 186, 239. See Sun, Moon 

Lightning and Thunder, Anaximander, 


Diogenes. Diogenes 


68; Anaximenes, 76; Empedokles, 
.239 
Limit. See mépas 


Lives, the three, 98, 140 n. 3 

Logic, origin of, 1 

Love, in Hesiod, 7; in Parmenides, 
I9r; in Empedokles, 231 Sqq. 

Lucretius, on Empedokles, 203; on 
Anaxagoras, 264 n. 3; on Demo- 
kritos, III ”, I 

Lydia, 39 sqg., 118 

Lysis, 91, 276, 277, 281, 283 


24 


379 
Magnet, Thales on the, 48, 50 
Man, Anaximander, 70 sqg.; Hera- 


kleitos, 151 sq. 

Map, Anaximander’s, 51 

Marmor Parium, on Pythian era, 44 
”. 3; on the meteoric stone of 
Aigospotamos, 252 . 6 

Materialism, 182 

Matter. See try 

Mean, Harmonic, 106 ”. 2; Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the, 112 

Measures, 134 ”. 4, 135 %. 2, 150 Sq., 
161, 357 

Medicine, Pythagorean, 97, 193; 
Alkmaion, 193 sqq.; Empedokles, 
200 Sq., 231; Philolaos, 278 

Melissos, 320-329; and Parmeni- 
des, 181, 321, 324; and the Ionians, 
321, 326; and the Pythagoreans, 
327; and Anaxagoras, 326 n. 2, 
328, 335 

Melissos, Xenophanes, and Gorgias, 
126 n. I, 322 mm. I and 2 

Menon, ‘Iarpixd, 48 3, 201 Mm. 5, 
278 nN. 4, 283 N. I, 292 M. I, 351 nN. I 

Metapontion, 89, 90 ”. 2, 9I 

Metempsychosis. See Transmigration 

Meteorology, at first confused with 
astronomy, 27, 49, 195 

Milesian school, 39-79 

Miletos, 39, 49, 52 %. 2, 330, 332 

Milky Way, I9gI, 271 

Milo of Kroton, 91 

Milton, on ‘“‘saving appearances,” 28 
nm. 2; on ‘‘ harmony of the spheres,” 
307 N. I 

Mixture, Anaximander, 56; 
kles, 233 sq. 

Mochos of Sidon, 16 . 4 

Monism, 9 ”. 2, 180, 197, 310 

Monotheism, 128 sq. 

Moon, Anaximander, 67; Anaximenes, 
75 sqg.; Xenophanes, 123; Empedo- 
kles, 239; Amaxagoras, 271 Sq.; 
Leukippos, 347; light of the, 177 
nN. I, 239, 272, 298; rotation of the, 
297 

Motion, eternal, 12, 61; premundane, 

1; denied by Parmenides, 179, 181 ; 
explained by Empedokles, 227 sq. ; 
and Anaxagoras, 267; criticised by 
Zeno, 318 sqq.; denied by Melissos, 
327; reaffirmed by Leukippos, 
340 Sq. 

Music, Pythagorean, 97 

Mysteries, 84, 141 


Empedo- 


Nabonassar, era of, 22 

Names, 176, 348 ”. I 

Navigation, Thales, 41, 47; 
mander, 51 sq. 

Necessity. See dvdyxn 


Anaxi- 
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Neoplatonists, Sources § 5 (p. 32); 


on Parmenides, 178 n. 3, 183 

Neopythagoreans, 107 

Nigidius Figulus, 95 

Nikomachos of Gerasa, on Pythagoras, 
87 m. 2; on numerical symbolism, 
IOI n. I, 289 n. I 

Nile, rise of the, 44 Sq., 270 n. 6 

Noumenios, 16 

Nous, in Anaxagoras, 267 sqq. 

Numbers, Pythagorean doctrine of, 
107 Sq., 278, 285 Sqq., 307 Sqq.; 
relation to Atomism, 336; triangu- 
lar, square, and oblong, 102 sq. 

Numerical symbolism, roo sqq. 


Obliquity of the ecliptic (zodiac), 
Anaximander, 51; Anaximenes, 77 ; 
Leukippos, 347; Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 357 

Oblong numbers. See Numbers 

Observation, 26 

Octave, 106, 110, 296, 306 

Odd and Even, 287 sq. 

Oinopides of Chios, 26 ”. I, 103 m. 1 

Olympiodoros on the term pereuyv- 
Xwols, 93 Nn. 2 

Onomakritos, 97 

Opposites (hot-cold, dry-wet), 8 sq., 
53 Sq.) 57, 112, 143, 165, 185, 196, 
201, 228, 231, 263, 356 

Oriental influences, 15 Sqq. 

Origin, ¢idocopotmeva, Sources § 13 
(p. 36) 

Orphicism, 5 . 2, 7 ”. 3, 8I Sqq., 192, 260 

Pain, 273, 326 

Parmenides, 169-193; and Xeno- 
phanes, 170; and Anaximander, 
189; and Herakleitos, 130, 179, 
183 sg.; and Pythagoreanism and 
Empedokles, 109, 170, 179, 184 Sqq., 
192, 202, 293, 310; at Athens, 169, 
172 nm. I, 311 

Pausanias, 20I ”. I 

Pentagram, 295 

Pebbles. See wHpoe 

Perception, sense, Parmenides, 178; 
Alkmaion, 194; Empedokles, 246 
Sqq.; Amaxagoras, 273 Sq.; Leu- 
kippos, 347 Sq.; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 358 

Perikles, and Zeno, 169, 31I m. 1; 
and Anaxagoras, 251, 254 Sqgq.; 
and Melissos, 320 

Petron, 60, 109 

Phaidros, Sources § 12 (p. 36) 

Pherekydes of Syros, 3, 7 ”. 2, 80, 94 
nm. I, 97 

Philip of Opous, 305 

Philistion, 201 mm. I and 4, 231 ”. I, 249 
N. 4 

Philo of Byblos, 16 ”. 4 


INDEX 


Philo Judaeus, 16; 
143, 164 

Philodemos, de pietate, Sources § 12 
(p. 36); on ‘‘ accommodation,” 
32 ”.1; on Anaximander, 60; on 
Parmenides, 192 ”. 1 

Philolaos, 85, 100, 276, 277 Sqq., 292, 
297 Sq.; Speusippos and, 102 n. 2 

Philosophy. See girocodia 

Phleious, Pythagorean society of, 83 
nN. 1, 98 nN. 3, 277 

Phoenician influence, 41. See Mochos 

Physiological interest, 48, 232, 262, 
268, 350 

Physiology, Parmenides, 192 sq.; 
Alkmaion, 194; Empedokles, 244 
$qq.; Diogenes of Apollonia, 355 

Pindar, on the Hyperboreans, 
Orphic odes, 200 

Piremus, 19, 21 n. I 

Placita, 26; of Aetios, Sources § 10 
(p. 35); Vetusta (Poseidonian), ib. § 
II (p. 35); pseudo-Plutarch, 7b. § 9 
(p. 34) 

Planets, names of, 23 ”. 1; motion of, 
21, 70, II0, 195, 239; Pythagorean 
system of, 277, 296 sqq. 

Plants, Empedokles, 240 sg.; Anaxa- 
goras, 272 Sqq. 

Plato, Sources § 1 (p. 31) ; on Egyptian 
science, I5 #. 3,19 . 13; on oriental 
astronomy, 23 ”. 2, 24 ”. 2; on 
astrology, 24 ”. 1; on Orphicism, 
84; om kd@apois, 98 Mm 1; on 
schools of philosophy, 29 sqg.; on 
Seven Wise Men, 44 n. 3; definition of 
harmonic mean, 106 ”. 2; on 
stereometry, 283; on planetary 
motions, I10 m. 2, 195; on the 
earth’s motion, 301 sqg., 305; on 
gravity, 343; on the doctrine of 
the Mean, 112 m. 2; on the Great 
Year, 157; on dyramddocts, 162 
n.13; on “ air,” 187.1; and Empe- 
dokles, 248, 249; and Philistion, 
201 m. 4; and the Pythagoreans, 
308 (see Er, myth of); on Thales, 
46 n. 4, 47 m. 13; on Pythagoras, 85, 
89 m. 4; on Xenophanes, 127, 170; 

- on Epicharmos, 127 m. 3; on 
Herakleitos, 131 ”. 5, 144, 146, 158, 
159; on Herakleiteans, 29 n. 1, 
I45 ”. I, 150 2, 166 nm. 23; on 
Parmenides, 169, 170, 181, 192, 198 
N. 2, 311; on the Eleatics, 29 n. 2, 
127; on Empedokles, 144, 201 n. 2, 
233,237 ”. 3; on Anaxagoras, 252%. 4, 
254, 256 nm. 3, 257, 267; on Anaxa- 
goreans, 29 ”. 3; on Philolaos, 276; 

‘on Pythagoreans, 13, 61, 66 m. 1, 
83, 85, 89 n. 4, 98 mn. 2 and 3, Io9g, 
277 N. 2, 279 Sqq., 292 Sqq., 301 Sqq., 


on Herakleitos, 


81; 
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304 Sq.; on Zeno, 169, 311, 312, 
313, 314; on Melissos, 329 ”.2; on 
Sokrates, 361 

Pleasure and pain, Empedokles, 241, 
246,247; Anaxagoras, 274; Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 358 

Pliny, on Thales, 43, 44 ”. 2; on 
Anaximander, 51; on Anaximenes, 
5I m. 4; on Hermodoros, 131 ”. 1; 
on the meteoric stone of Aigospota- 
mos, 252 

Pluralism, 197, 310 

Plutarch, on Thales, 46 m. 13; on 
Anaximenes, 75; on the Pytha- 
goreans, 95 ”. 2; on Herakleitos, 
160; on Parmenides, 171 ” 2, 
186 nm. 2, 311 m. 1; on Zeno, 169 sq., 
3II m. 13; on Melissos, 320 sg.; on 
Anaxagoras, 255 ”. 6, 256 ”. 5, 257 
m. 5; on Demokritos, 336 ”. 5; on 
Plato, 304 sg.; on the meteoric 
stone of Aigospotamos, 252; on 
Odd and Even, 289 

[Plutarch] Placita, Sources § 9 (p. 34) 

[Plutarch] Stromateis, Sources § 14 
(p. 36); on Parmenides, 187 n. 1; 
on Empedokles, 236, 238 

Points, lines, and surfaces, 290, 315 


Sqq. 

Political activity of philosophers: 
Thales, 46; Anaximander, 52; 
Pythagoras, 90 sgq.;. Parmenides, 
171; Empedokles, 198 sqq.; Zeno, 
311 

Polybios, on Pythagoreans, 92 . 1 

Polybos, on Melissos, 329 

Polykrates, era of, 38, 88 

Pores. See répor 

Porphyry, Life of Pythagoras, 87, 95 

Poseidonios, and Mochos of Sidon, 16 
n. 4; and astrology, 24 n. 1; on the 
tripartite soul, 296 m.2. See Placita, 
Vetusta 

Precession. See Equinoxes 

Primary substance, 9-11, 12 ”. I 

Proclus, Commentary on Euclid I., 26 
NM. 1, 44% 4,45 . 4, 104 un. 2 and 
3, 188 mw. 1; on Parmenides and 
Zeno, 170 m. 3; on Philolaos, 281 ; 
on Pythagoreans, 290 ”. I, 309 %. 2; 
on the “ theory of ideas,”’ 309 ”. 2 

Proportion, 106 

Protagoras, and Herakleitos, 166; and 
Zeno, 312; KaTaBPddrovTes, 329 N. 2 

Purification. See xa@appol, xd0apors 

Pyramids, height of, 46. See mupapls 

Pyrrho, 82 n. 2 

Pythagoras, 84-112; an Ionian, 3, 81; 
Empedokles on, 200 

Pythagoreans, 276-309; in the Aicool 
éyou, 29 2. 3; On the premundane 
motion, 61; on air or the void, 109, 


244 


372 


179, 181, 231; Plato on, 13, 61, 
66 n. I, 83, 85, 89 m. 4; comic poets 
ON, 94 %. 3 

“* Pythagorean theorem ’”’ (Eucl. i. 47), 
104 sq. 

Pythian era, 44 

Pythodoros, 311 ”. I 


Rarefaction and condensation, 73 sqq., 
146, 179, 327, 356 

Religion, Aegean, 3, 4, 80; Delian, 81. 
See God, Monotheism, Orphicism, 
Sacrifice 

Respiration, 153, 201, 229, 245, 279 

Rest. See Motion 

Retrograde motion of planets, 21, 304 

Revolution, diurnal, 13, 61, 110 

Rhegion, 109 ”. 4, I91 ”. 3, 276 

Rhetoric, Empedokles and, 200 

Rhind papyrus, 18 sqq. 

Rhodes, 3 

Roots (=croxeia), Empedokles, 228 
Sqq. 


Sacrifice, mystic, 95; bloodless, 93, 
224". 4 

Salmoxis, 85, 90 ”. 2 

Sanchuniathon, 16 n. 4 

Sardeis, era of, 38, 44 ”. 2, 51, 72. 
Lydia 

Saros, 42 . 2 

Satyros, Sources § 19 (p. 38); on 
Empedokles, 199 1. 5, 201”. 2; on 
Anaxagoras, 255 Sq.; on Philolaos, 280 

Schools of philosophy, 28 sqgq., 50 m. 
4,79 

Sea, Anaximander, 64sg.; Herakleitos, 
149 ; Empedokles, 240; Anaxagoras, 
270; Diogenes of Apollonia, 357 

Seeds, Anaxagoras, 264 sq. 

Seqt, 19, 46 

Seven Wise Men, 41, 44, 50, I13 

Sextus Empiricus, Sources § 4 (p. 32); 


See 


on Herakleitos, 152; on Anaxa- 
goras, 264 ”. I 

Shakespeare, on the “harmony of 
the spheres,” 307 ”. I 

Sight, Alkmaion, 194, I95 m I; 


Empedokles, 246 sq., 248; Anaxa- 
goras, 273 Sq. 

Silloi, 116 

Simnias. See Kebes 

Simplicius, Sources § 5 (p. 32); 
Thales, 48; on Anaximander, 54 
”. 23 on innumerable worlds, 
59; om Xenophanes, 115 sq., 116 n. 
I, 126; on Parmenides, 171, 174 n. 
I, 178 n. 3, 183, 186, 189 Sq., I90 


on 


nm. 4; on Empedokles, 243 n. 1; 
on Anaxagoras, 257, 263; on 
Pythagoreans, 288, 300 m. I; on 


Zeno, 313; on Melissos, 321, 327 
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nm. 1; 0n Diogenes of Apollonia, 353, 


357 

Sleep, Herakleitos, 137 m. 6, 138 n. 3, 
152 sqg.; Empedokles, 245 

Smell, Alkmaion, 195 m. 1; Empe- 
dokles, 247, 248; Anaxagoras, 272 


Sq. 

Sokrates, on the soul, 84; meeting 
with Parmenides and Zeno, 169, 
256 n. 3, 311; and the Pythagoreans, 
277, 278 nm. 2; and Anaxagoras, 256, 


—s 


eo TT Core 


_ 


267; and Archelaos, 358 sg.; and — 


Damon, 296 mn. 2; 
ideas,”’ 308 sq. 

Solids, regular, 283 sqgq., 284 m. I, 
293 S$qq. 

Solon and Croesus, 24 sq. 

Solstices, 21, 42 ”. I, 51. 

Sosikrates, writer of 
Sources § 17 (p. 37) 

Sotion, Sources § 17 (p. 37); 
Parmenides, 170; 
255 n. 6 

Soul, of the world; Thales, 49; 
Anaximenes, 75; of man, Orphic, 
81 sq.; Anaximenes, 75 ; Alkmaion, 


“theory of 


See tporal 
Successions, 


on 
on Anaxagoras, 


195; a “harmony,” 295 sqq.; 
tripartite, 296 nm. 2; Sokrates on 
the, 84 

Space, 317 


Speusippos, on Parmenides, 171; on 
Pythagorean numbers, 102 4%”. 3, 
278, 290 n. I 

Sphere, planetary spheres, 62 . 1; 
Parmenides, 181, 227, 231; Empe- 
dokles, 227. See Earth, Eudoxos, 
Harmony 

Square numbers. See Number 

Stars, fixed, 77 ”. 4, 239, 271, 347 

Stobaios, Sources § 9 (p. 34) 

Stoics, Sources § 3 (p. 32); and 
astrology, 24 ”. 1; as interpreters of 
Herakleitos, 131 ”. 5, 132, 133 %. 1; 
142, 148, 160 sg.; on the Great 
Year, 157 

Strabo, on Mochos, 16 ”. 4; 
Pythagoreans, 90 m 1; on Her- 
modoros, 13I ”. 1; on Parmenides 
and Zeno, 170, I7I #. 2, 311; on 
Anaxagoras, 253 ”. I 

Strife. See Opposites, pis, vetkos 

Sublunary region, 27 ”, I 

Successions, Sources § 17 (p. 37) 

Sulva-siitras, 20 

Sun, Thales, 49; Anaximander, 67 
sq.; Amaximenes, 76 sg.; Xeno- 
phanes, 122; Herakleitos, 148, 155; 
Alkmaion, 195; Empedokles, 238 
sq.. 298 nm. 1; AmMaxagoras, 271; 


on | 


Pythagoreans, 298 . 1; Leukippos, - 


347_ 
Sybaris, 89 ”. 3, 91 


INDEX 


Taras, 90 ”. 1, 276 

Taste, Alkmaion, 195 ». 1; Empe- 
dokles, 247; Anaxagoras, 273 sq. 

Temperaments, 112 

Temperature, 112 

Tetraktys, 102 

Thales, 39-50, 104; era of, 38 

Theaitetos, 105, 284 

Theano, 308 

Thebes, girtdcodar at, 91, 278 n. 1; 
Lysis at, 91, 276 sqg.; Philolaos at, 
276 

Theodoret, Sources § 10 (p. 35), § 16 
(Pp. 37) 

Theodoros of Kyrene, 105 

Theogony, Hesiod, 6 sgg.; Rhapsodic, 
7 1. 3 

Theologians, 7 sq. 

Theologumena arithmetica, 102 ”. 2, 
I07 M. I, 290 Hm. I 

Theology. See God 

Theon of Smyrna, on oriental astro- 
nomy, 24 ”. 2; on planetary 
motions, 304 ”. I 

Theophrastos, Sources § 7 (p. 33); on 
abstinence, 95 ”. 2; on astrology, 24 
nm. 13; On innumerable worlds, 58 sqq.; 
on schools of philosophy, 28 sqg., 50 
m. 4; on Prometheus, 40 ”. 2; on 
Thales, 40 . 2; on Anaximander, 
50 n. 4, 52 Sqq., 54 ”. 2; on Anaxi- 
menes, 72 Sgg.; on Xenophanes, 
II4, 122, 123, 124; on Herakleitos, 
132, 142, 146; on Parmenides, 178 
m. I, 182 sq., 186, 190, I9I Sq.; 
on Alkmaion, 194; on Empedokles, 
198 Nn. 2, 202, 232, 235 ”. I, 238 n. 4, 
241, 246 Sqq., 249; on Anaxagoras, 
252, 253, 271, 273 Sq.; on “ Philo- 
laos,” 298 m. 1; on Hiketas and 
Ekphantos, 300; on Leukippos, 330, 
332 N. 2, 333, 338 Sgq.; on Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 352, 358; on Hippon 
of Samos, 351 ; on Demokritos, 342 ; 
on Plato, 304 sq. 

Theoretic life, 25 n. 1, 98, 252 

Thought, Parmenides, 178; 
dokles, 247 

Thourioi, era of, 38, 91, 198, 203 n. 2 

Thracian influences, 81 

Thymaridas, ror ”. 2 

Timaeus Locrus, the, 280 

Timaios the Lokrian, 85, 195, 279 

Timaios of Tauromenion, on Pytha- 
goras, 86, 89, 93; om Xenophanes, 
1r3;0n Parmenides and Zeno, 170 n. 3, 


Empe- 
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I7I nN. 2, 311; on Empedokles, 198, 
I99 %. 2, 200, 203 ”. 2; on Pytha- 
goreans, 276 n. I 

Timon of Phleious, on Xenophanes, 
II5 m 4, 116, 125 nm. 1; on Hera- 
kleitos, 132 ”. 2; on Plato, 280 

Touch, Alkmaion, 195 n. 1; Empe- 
dokles, 247; Anaxagoras, 273 sq. 

Transmigration, 82 n. 2, 85, 88, 93, 


250 
Triangle, Pythagorean (3, 4, 5), 20, 104 
Triangular numbers. See Numbers 


Unit, Pythagorean, 108, 316 sqq. 


Void, Pythagorean, 109, 179, 186, 289; 
Parmenides on the, 179, 186, 317; 
Alkmaion, 194; Anaxagoras, 270; 
Melissos, 326; Leukippos, 332, 337 

Vortex. See divn 


Water, Thales, 47 

Weight, 342 sq. 

Wheel of birth, 97, 98 

Wheels, Anaximander, 62 ”. I, “68, 110, 
189; Pythagoras, IIo, 189 ; ; Par- 
menides, 189 

World. See ovpavds, xdopmos 

Worlds, innumerable: Anaximander, 
58 sqq., 69;  Anaximenes, 78; 
Pythagoras, 109; Xenophanes, 124 ; 
Anaxagoras, 269 sq.; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 357; Archelaos, 360 


Xenophanes, 112-129; and Anaxi- 
mander, 114; on Homer and 
Hesiod, 115, 124, 125; on fossils, 26 ; 
on Thales, 42, 112; on Pythagoras, 
84, 108, 112, 114, 118 m. 2; and 
Parmenides, 170 

Xenophilos, 277 

Xenophon on Sokrates and the Pytha- 
goreans, 277 n. 2 

Xouthos, 289 

Year. See Great Year 

Zamolxis. See Salmoxis 

Zankle, 114 n. 5 

Zeno, 310-320; at Athens, 169, 311 
nN. I, 312 n. 4; on Pythagoreans, 314 
Sqq.; and Empedokles, 202, 312 
M. 1, 314. 4 

Zero, 100 n. 3 

Zodiac, Babylonian, 21 . 2. See 
Obliquity 
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II. GREEK 


ddixla, 9, 54 ”. 1, 57, 65, 144, 165, 196 

dnp. See Air 

GOdvaros kal dynpws, 9 2. I, IO %. 3, 
52 

alOnp, 219 ”. 3, 228 2. 2, 229, 269 %. I 

akun, Sources § 21 (Pp. 38). See Apollo- 
doros 

dkovopuara, 96 

akovoparixol, 94 2. 2 

&NOrptov pis, 177 2. 1 

"Avdykn, 187, 190, I9I, 222 m. I, 233, 
250 

dvabupulacis, 148 sgg., 150 sgg., 51M. 2, 
155 59g., 163 

avrépeiois, 346 

dyrvé, 188 2. 5 

dme:pov, 76, Anaximander, 54 7. 2, 57 
sqq., 58 m. 1; Pythagorean, 109 

dmvous, 7, 200 2. 5 

daréxpiots, 61 

dmoppoal, 202, 246, 248, 249 2. 1, 348 

amToTOU, 339 %. I 

aprOunrixyh, dist. NoytoriKhH, 19 

dpisTokparia, gO 2. 1 

adpuovia, ILO, 112, 143, 144, 163 

apmedovamrat, 20 

apx7, Aristotelian term for the material 
cause, II, 47 2. 6, 54 

avrTd § éorw, 308 2. 3 

avTs Kad’ airs, 308 x. 3 


yadeol, 70 2.:2, 71 2. 2 

yoo, 21.1, 26%. 1, 1037.1. See 
Gnomon 

yonres, 97 

yupdés, 65 2. I 


daluwv, daluoves, 250 

diadoxal, Sources § 16 (p. 37) 

duacTHpmara, 60 2. 3 

Olkn, 9, 54 #. I, 145, 165 

dlvn, 13 %. 3, 61 sg., 66 2. 2, 69, TIO, 
III, 237 ” 3, 240, 269, 344 Sg., 
346 sq. 

Stoplfw, 108 7. 4 

Siwpicuévov, 108 7. 4 

SwiexdoKuTor spaipat, 294 2. 4 


eldos, of geometrical figures, 103 ”. 2; 
of atoms, 336 2. 5 

eldGv Piro, 309 2. 2 

eldwra, 348 

elvat, TO édv, 178 2. 4; ey, ‘‘ true,” 133 
nm. I 

€KTUPWOLS, 143, 157, 158 sgq. 

Exoracts, 81 

Ares, 104 %. 3 

év, rb, 126; Pythagorean, _108, 316 sqq. 
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eon a a ge 


évavrla, évavrTiérnres. 
évifw, 126 2. 2 
émdA\dXnnros, 187 2. 3 
ETAVAKUKANTELS, 304 2%. I 

émlavo.s, 346 | 
épis, 143, 163 


See Opposites 


"Eorepos and ‘“Ewoddpos, regarded as 


different, 23 ~. 1, 69; identified by ~ : 
Pythagoras or Parmenides, 23 z. 1, 
IQI 2%. 3 

é€oTia, 190 

€oTw, 285 2. 3 

ETepounKes apiOpol, 103 m. 2 

evyvwpoctvn, Sources § 5 (p. 32) 

éexeuvbia, 95 2. I 

EXEppnuocvvy, 95 m. I 


Oeds. See God 
Oewpyntixds Blos, 25 2. 1, 98 
Pewpla, 25, 98 
Oupds, 140 2. 2 


idéa (=ocrotxetov), 201 2. 5, 228 m. 1; 
of atoms, 336 2. 5 

idos, 209 #. I, 215 #. I, 216%”, I 

UAAomat, 302 sg. 

icovou.la, 195, 196 %. 2 

looppotria, 66 ”. I, 344 Sg. 

ioropia, 10 2. 2, 25, 85, 97 #. I 


Kkabapuol, kdBapots, 82, 97 2. 4, 98 %. I, 
249 Sq. 

KakoTexvin, 134 2. 2 

KaTaBaddrXw, 329 2. 2 

keyxplrns Néyos, 312 2. 4 

KeveuBarety, 123 2%. 2 

kNeWvdpa. See Klepsydra 

kAnpovxos Oedbs, 187, 190 #. 3 

KéaMos, 9, 10 # 3, 134 %. 3, 162 , 2, 
I9g0 #. I : 

Kpaows, 112, 296 | 

Kpareivy, L11, 268 2. I, 307 e 


AoyoriKh, dist. dpiOunriKh, 19 

Abyos, 133 % I, 135 #2 2, 138 m. 1 
139 %. 3, 143, 173 #. 2, 240 

Nbyos Tod elvat, THs odalas, 308 2. 3 


pabnuarikol, 94 %. 2 
peodrns, mecdrnTes, 106, II2 %. I 
peracid, 76, Anaximahder,55 7. 4, 56 2%. 
r and 2, 65 
pereupuxXwols, 93 % 2. 
migration 
METEVTWUATWOLS, 93 2. 2 \ 
peréwpa, Th, 27 
perewporoyla, 27 2. I 
wérpa. See Measures 


See Trans- 


ee DN 


INDEX 


povas Oéow Exovca, 290 
Mopgy (=aroxelov), 185, 228 2. 1 


vetxos, Empedokles, 231 sg. 
vomos, Opp. Pious, 347 


bykol, 291 %. 3, 319 %. 4, 336%. I 

6AKds, 294 2. I 

Ouotomeph, 264 sg. 

Suo.os, duordryns, 66 x. 1 

bpyava, 265 

bpy.a, 82, 97 

bpos, terminus, 104 

ovjpavés, 2.9. Kbomos, 27, 567. 1, 60 2%. 2, 
127 n. 4 


mayos, 236 2. 2 

tranvyyeverta, 
migration 

manivrovos dpuovia, 136 7. 4, 174 2. 3 

trantvtpotos KéXNevOos, 174 %. 3, 179 

tavoteppla, 265 2. 2, 337 

tmapaBod%}, 104 2. 3 

WAparnyuara, 47 

mdpodor, 302 

mépas, Pythagorean, 109, 287 sg. 

Tepiaywyh, 59 %. I 

TeplexXw, weptéxov, 56 7. I, 58 m. I, 60, 
152 2. 3 

weploracts, 59 2. I 

midnots, 73 2. 3 

mvevua, Gmeipov, 108 

amo.orns, 263 2. I 

mopot, 153, 194, 201, 202, 233 sg., 246 
5q7., 248, 332 

wpnoThp, 68 2, 2, 148, 149 ”. I 

tpoBrnua (mrpoBddrw), 28 2. 2 

tpbracts (rporetyw), 28 x. 2 

TPoXwpHTEs, 304 7%. I 

Ilvéayopioral, dist. Tv@aydpeo, 94 2. 2 

arupauts, etymology, 21 7”, I 


93 ”. 2. See Trans- 


paywdO, 115 2. I 
porn, 345 


THE 





THua c@ua, 98, 278 

copia, 117 2. 2 

copiorys, 85, 353 2. 4 

oTACL@Tal, 127 nz. I 

orépavat, 187 sgg., I9I nm. 2 

OTOLXElOV, I2 HM. 2, 52 mM. 5, 201 x. 5, 
228, 230 2. 3, 265, 336 m. 4 

guvexés, 108 2. 4 

guvoiker®, accommodo, Sources § 3 (p. 
32 ”. 1), 142 2. 5 

ohdévdvrAn, 188 2. 3 


 oxXhpaTa, toc 


TETPAKTUS, LO2 Sg. 

Tomevs, Sector, 21 n. I 

Tpomat, solstices, 62 m. 2, 63 7. 2, 
64 2. 1, 67 n. 2, 76 2. 3; 155 s¢., 
271, 302, 304 

Tpotls, 294 ”. 2 

Tpdxos, 62 m. 2,77 2. 2 


tn, 47 2. 6, 55, 294 2. 3 
vrepBor}, 104 2. 3 
vrd0ects, 28 2. 2, 313 7. 6 
vVrofwpmaTa, 294 72. 3 
droves, III”. I, 302 ”. I 
vrorelvovoea, 105 


pawoueva, o@fev Td, 28 x. 2 

pirocodpla, 25, 83, 278 2. I 

pirédcogos, 277, 278 n. 1, 312 n. 2 

ports, 114 2. I 

Plots, 9-II, 54, 205 2. 4, 228, 336 x. 3, 
337; Ilept pioews, 115 7. 5; opp. 
vOMOS, 347 


Xdo0s, 7m. I 

XiTWY, 224 2. I 

XpPHuaTA, 249 m. I, 263”. I 
XWpa, 104 m. 2, 108 2. 4 
xwplov, 104 2. 2 


Viigo, 100, 102 
WuxiKov mvevua, 249 2. 4 


END 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 


or to the 


NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
University of California 
Richmond Field Station, Bldg. 400 
1301 South 46th Street 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 


To renew or recharge your library materials, you may 
contact NRLF 4 days prior to due date at (510) 642-6233 





DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
MAY 09 2008 
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